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PUBUSHER’S NOTE 

(Second Edition) 

The Menace of Hindu Impenalism’ has set men a- 
- tTnnTong in many ways The first edition has gone mto 
distant 'comers of the globe and influenced the opmions 
of persons who wield power over the destmies of nations. 
The crusade against the Hindu Castes has assumed not 
only national but global significance It is an achieve- 
m^t of which any Fubh^er can be proud We .wish we 
could give the reader an idea of the fanatical antagonism 
it has provoked from- among the Brahmans generally. 
Some exceptionally bold and free spirits like Sir T B. 
Sapru have expressed then admiration for the umque 
contribution made by the distmgm^ed author But 
Brahman reviewers of the Indtan Social Refomet of Bombay, 
the Bombay Chronicle and the Hindu of Madras repre- 
sent the incorrigible mentality of that community by their 
unreasonable and grotesque effusions The author took 
pains to explam that his attacks were directed not agamst 
any mdmduals or groups of individuals but agamst a huge 
system and the champions of that system, and among the 
latter he categorically mduded Kshatriya Rajas and 
others who supported Brahmanism We hold with the 
author that Brahmans as the leaders and guardians of 
Brahmanism are as responsible for its devastatmg con- 
sequences as the British people are re^onsible for the 
irretrievable mjustices of British Imperialism There is 
no remedy short of complete extirpation of these wicked 
exploitations 

Some well meanmg critics have suggested that Brah- 
man Imperialism would have been a more appropriate 
title The Aniuta Basai Patitka of Calcutta actually re- 
viewed the book imder this headmg We do not agree 
Brahman Imperialism has become the accepted scheme 
of Hmdu life All Hmdus must own responsiBihty for 
its preservation The Depressed Classes, the Muslims and 
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other non-Hindus can make no distinctioii between 
Brahmanism and Hmduism The entire Hmdu order 
stands condemned m their eyes, and they are n^t The 
distmction, if any, between Brahmanism and Hmduism 
IS only acadeimcal They are at present so closely integ- 
rated that no diSerence exists m reality Moreover it is 
the non-Brahmans numbenng hundreds of millions who 
really constitute the power and sanction behmd Brahman- 
ism The author’s choice of the title has therefore been 
unquestionably correct Others have pomted out that 
most great reformers of the Hindus arose from among 
the Brahmans It is true, and no one disputes the fact 
It speaks volum es for the mtellectual superiority of the 
Brahmans But mteUectual superiority applied to the 
suppression and destruction of the growth and aspirations 
of fellowmen is worse than Nazi brutahty. Brahman 
superiority is guilty of this unforgivable crime It is even 
now as incapable of appreciating the value and digmty of 
man as man as a thousand years ago, and Brahtnamsm 
today IS the cluef cause of all the pohtical deadlocks that 
face one m India Brahmanism divided the Indian 
peoples mto hundreds of untouchable groups, and it is 
now preparmg the stage for bodily sphtting the country 
into Hindu and Muslim halves It cannot do anything 
else It jnust either destroy itself or destroy Hmdu society 
by driving out one by one its constituent eletoents and 
by destroying the political integrity of India, unless ex- 
traneous forces interfere and crush it out of existence 
If any Brahman was ever great, he became great be- 
cause he renounced and denounced Brahmanism and 
to that extent he so ceased to be a Brahman Never other- 
wise. Baja Bam Mohan 'Roy, Swami Dayananda and 
Babindranath Tagore are only a feyr mstances. 

We have added a few very suggestive Appradices and 
an Index to the second edition We have also given at the 
end some outstanding opmions and reviews on the first 
edition to show the worth of the author’s contribution 
to confemporary literature on India. 
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THE MENAQE QE 
HINDU IMPERIALISM 
Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION , 

Nationality has to be built ^elf-knowledge 
and seH-culture, on a correct understanding of the 
past and a courageous shaping of the future. We 
have sufEciently realised our inherent national 
strength and need not be afraid now of a frank 
examination of some outstanding vreaknesses. Our 
number is so laige that even in a crippled condition 
it is not possible for other people to ride roughshod 
over our rights and feeling 'with impunity for any 
length of time. We and the worjd at large have 
known enough ^of our past history, culture and 
achievement, and no reasonable person would consi=- 
der us an uncivilised race though some of our 
national defects are frankly admitted We are not 
behind any other people in our intellectual capacity 
or moral eminence and should not need any bolster- 
ing up of vital shortcomings in a spirit of vain 
prestige Providence has made our country so 
abundantly self-sustaining that .even the most cruel 
economic, exploitation will not disable us beyond a 
certain limit. The continuance for some years or 
decades more of the uncomfortable imperialism 
imposed upon the country by its present rulers will 
not ruin us beyond redemption. There is nothing 
in fact which ought to dissuade us from a fearless 
escamination and exposure of some of national 
foibles which have kept us in the tutelage of other 
nations and -cultures for many centuries in the^ past, 
and which are even to-day, the main source our 
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ineiScieucy as a nation. If at any time the Indiaui 
nation ceases to live, it will imdoubtedly be a case 
of suicide and not of mtu'der. All the circumstan- 
ces, historical, cultural, racial, g'eographical and 
economic are in favour of India existing^ as a strong 
united nation. No possible combination of external 
forces can deprive us of our rights or deny us our 
independence, or exploit us, unless our own inteinaL 
unfitness allows them to prey upon us. If, therefore,, 
we have been fettered in the past and are even now 
enslaved, it must be more due to oui persistence in 
our follies than to the superiority of the conquerors. 

A small gioup of even civilised people may be kept 
under subjection by an immensely stronger group- 
by sheer physical force. A numerous community 
of uncivilised people may be subjugated by a small- 
er nation more cinlised and better organised But 
a huge nation numerically and culturally gieat, as 
Indian, cannot be dominated by 'mere force by an- 
other smallei nation, except with their consent ' 
voluntarily given or helplessly admitted as a conse- 
‘quencc of internal disruption. We have been great 
in the past; why are .we not great to-day? We were 
masters of our country at one time; why are we 
now a subject people? We were a united com- 
munity once; how did all tlie present suicidal diffci- 
ences arise? We could withstand and repel the 
invasion of foreign adventurers in good old days; 
why are we unable to protect ourselves now? We 
wei-e, at one time, teaching the rest of the world 
religion as well as politics, arts and sciences; why 
are we now sitting at the feet of other nations to 
learn to i*ule oui selves? We cannot attribute this 
colossal fall from such eminence to an}’’ eternal 
fcircumstance or characteiise i t as a freak of hist oiy. 
The fatal disease must be in our O’wn constitution. 
What is that disease? Our ancestors must have 
eare giously blundered in the past and so must have 
fallen. We imisFbe similarly blundering in the pre- 
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sent; or "we would not be what we are — a nation 
under guardianship. We must answer these self- 
questions honestly if we would recover our strength. 


No sense of false prestige should stand in the 
way. ‘Nations are being made and timnade, raised 
up and pulled down as toy-houses by the restless 
jpeople of Europe, regardless of human life and in 
'defiance of all the noble sentiments which sustain 
■that life from age to age. We too might be tempted 
to build a cheap nationsdity on flimsy foundations 
It is possible to hide the cancer that is consuming us, 
mth laurels of organised seff-flattery and false pat- 
riotism. It is possible to frighten the fbrdgfn master 
into a relaxation of his grip upon us by an exhibition 
of feigned unity and strength. We have been doing 
a good deal of both these thingst A long-suffering 
people may be excused for adopting such methods 
in their natural eagerness for a larger life But un- 
less we radically cure ourselves, the greatness and 
freedom' we have lost we may again lose in the 
future, even if we succeed in extricating the country 
from British Imperialism now. 


Foreign domination has never been an unmixed 
■evil in the growth of nations. 0n the other hand, 
it has in many cases helped to bring out the latent 
strength and individuality of the conquered people 
as a reaction against subjection, and purge the evils 
which made foreign domination possible. It has 
often instilled courage into the hearts of the subject 
people to reconstruct their own national life and 
make it formidable against foreign aggression as 
well as internal disruption ^ Most of the nations of 
Europe had to pass through tlie ordeal of domina- 
■tion before they emerged into independent national 
■existence In Russia and England the domination of 
^ foreign race and a ruling caste proved to he 
^tures preparation for uniting the peoples and 
■making them two great nations Spain, Italy 
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France, Germany and the Balkans were each sub- 
jected to the uncomforlable and often oppressive 
rule of conquerors before they realised their nation- 
ality. A loose psychological or cultural unity oi, 
vaguer still, spiritual unity such as India claims to 
possess, is not a sufficiently concrete foundation for 
welding the composite population of this vast 
country into a stable political unity. If British 
Imperialism will bring home to us the necessity of 
organising ourselves for effective functioning as^ a 
nation and crush_ou±_the-©bstinate_element-s-of-dis.- 
Union, we shall have learnt the lesson which Pro- 
vidence has been forcing us to learn through inanj- 
centuries of internal wars, foreign invasions and 
restless yearning for peace and liberty. The spirit 
of angry revolt is becoming widespread; but it 
seems to be directed chiefly against the present 
- rulers and very little against the moie dangerous 
enemies within the country — ^the social and religious 
injustices, inequalities, intolerances and exploitation 
In the early days of the national movement, social 
and religious reconstruction was recognised as an 
essential part of tlie struggle for freedom. The na- 
tional leaders were enthusiastic reformers who 
stressed the need to harmonise the conflicting ele- 
ments and to evolve a truer national life based ® 
more substantial equality, justice and brotherhood. 
That vital part of nation-building is being deplorab- 
ly neglected by tlie later fighters for freedom. 
There is a growing tendency to precipitate the 
complete removal of British control irrespective of 
consequences, and even a defiant refusal to consider 
the consequences Too nuicli reliance is b«ng plac- 
ed on the catchwords and methods of European 
political agitation The peoples’ true interests are 
being overlooked. It is time to protest. 

. We have ahrays been a nation of bdievers in 
God, in the Divine Guidance of human affairs, and 
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one of the cardinal tenets of our faith k that God 
rules according to the law of Karma (action and re- 
action) giwng unto each nation accordmg to its 
worth and its past Karma (acts). The misfortune 
which has dogged out-steps for so many lo^ cen- 
turies must have its justification in our bad Karma- 
We must feailessly investigate our past to know 
where we have erred and how we can rectify our 
mistakes 

“We are hoping to build a modern nation on 
the imaginary greatness of the past and not on the 
strength of present attainments. We rely for suc- 
cess more on a clever and often false presentation of 
our case than on a just settlement of accounts. We 
are adopting the ancient method of the Vedas and 
the Puranas of blackening the character and belit- 
tling the greatness of our adversaries in order to 
gain victory, while our own foibles and wickedness- 
es remain unaltered. We are teught to believe that 
we are a unique people superior to all the rest of 
mankind, as if we can attain freedom by this sort 
of self -adulation or yogfic meditation on tiie divinity 
of our national self. We are persuaded to forget all 
the present injustices, oppressions and suffering in 
order to preserve the sublime culture of our ances- 
tors which has kept us in ignorance, poverty and 
servility all these centuries We are assured that 
the intellectual and moral slavery of the masses, for 
generation after generation through their exploita- 
tion by a class of hereditarily superior men, resulting 
in the ruin of both, is a divinely ordained "destinj^' 
and that the economic profiteering of the British 
lulers is the only danger to our existence We are 
induced to take for granted that the good things of 
modern civilisation, such as liberty, equality and 
fraternity, material progress, scientific advance- 
ment, economic well-being, organised charity and 
institutional religion, are aU either intrinsically bad 
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in themselves, or wholly unsuited to our peculiar 
constitution or are but mere unrealisable dreams 
leading only to disappointment, while all along, the 
sermonisers have been absorbing and ut^crupulous- 
ly using for self -aggrandisement and exploitation o^ 
the masses most of the evils and cruel vreapons of 
modern civilisation. They remind us again and 
again, that the Aryan masters of India who called 
tlic natives Rakshasas, and Vanaras, prayed to the 
gods for the annihilation of the whole native race, 
denied to tliem true religion and all other amenities 
of civilisation, used the powers of government, reli- 
gion, literature and wealth tp jor ge fetters of stib - 
jection ^ojf, the masses and to nre^pre_th gf o\vn 
monopoly of all'the things worth living for in this 
world, attacked, conquered, enslaved and emasculat- 
ed us, as a divinely ordained plan for the preservation 
■of Eternal Dharma, for our gradual spiritual evolu- 
tion through many birtlis and ^deaths, and for the 
general civilising of humanity with the sacrifice of 
our luanliiiess and freedom in the fire of Aryan litst 
and selfishness. While these benefactors of human- 
ity are stUl keeping their .-strangulating.grip round 
pur throats they want us to fight against British 
Imperialism and politely console us by saying tliat 
it is their strong grip that presences mutual fnenf 
ship and co-operation. We have lived the life of self- 
abnegation too long; the iron has e^en into our 
flesh and is beginning to break our bones. Our 
minds reel when we think of the oblivion which sui^- 
Tounds us. The Ar3-an masters unrelentingly look 
on, preferring to die with their slave brethern to hv- 
inj? as equals in a community of free men Md 
women. Our pathetic story has not been told, be- 
cause our tongues have lost their capacity to speak 
A considerable section of the intell^ent masses of 
India have begun to think in the above strain a 
ITgvotvins distrustful of their Hindu masters 
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So fai as the Hindus are concerned, all power 
has remained for many centuries in the hands of a 
small group of hereditary >e:q>loiters whose life and. 
interests are even to-day antagonistic to the welfare 
of the masses of India The chief national institu- 
tions of the Hindus such as the Sacred Literature,, 
the Social Organisation, the Religious Institutions- 
and the State, have been originated, developed and. 
used, and are being now used with the primary 
object. of keeping the masses ignorant, sen-ile and 
disunited for exploitation by the privileged classes. 

Brahmanism is the name used by historians to- 
denote the exploiters and their civilisation. It may 
be defined as a S3'steni of socio-religious domination 
and exploitation of the Hindus based on caste, priest- 
craft and false philosophy,— caste representing the 
scheme of domination, priestcraft the means of ex- 
ploitation, and false philosophy a justification of 
both caste and piiestcraft. Started by the Brahman 
priests and developed by them through many cen- 
turies of vaiying fortunes and compromises with 
numerous ramifications, it has under foreign rule, 
become the general culture of the Hindus and is, at 
the present day, almost identical with organised 
Hinduism 

Brahmanism was not confined to the Brahman 
community, though the}’' have always been its fore- 
most champions and most interested promulgators. 
From time to time other Hindu communities, fore- 
ign ini’adeis and Indian princes have supported it 
when they found it useful for their aggrandisement, 
and thus helped it to become the power that it is 
to-day. The scheme of- castes and priestcraft was 
wide enough to afford scope for numerous exploit- 
^ig groups,^ so that despotic monarchs, adventurous 
kings wishing to become emperors, usurpers to- 
thrones desirous of priestly support, new invaders 
sucli as the Scj-thiaAs, the Chinese, the Turks, the 
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Greeks, the Rajputs, the Muhammadans and the 
modern Europeans, and Indian princes aspiring to 
Kshatriyahood and relying on Brahman help, — all 
have patronised it in turns when it served them in 
their conquest or exploitation. 

When the Indian people lost their- political free- 
dom, they were obliged to accept Brahmanism as 
their religion and culture and submit to its injustices, 
untruths and oppressions. Born and bred, genera- 
tion after generation, in the atmosphere of servility, 
they now see virtue in its sins, .wisdom in it^ decep- 
tions, and freedom in its serfdom. It has_ never 
stood for any consistent philosophy or doctrines or 
ethics but has adjusted its methods and principles 
to suit changing situations subject to its triple pro- 
gramme Its strength depends on an ingenious 
organisation of society in which the hereditary 
-priest is supreme, priestcraft is the highest religion, 
and philosophy is the hand-maid of priestcraft. 
Originally the scheme contemplated only four caste 
divisions, but the process of classification by birth 
and social exclusiveness once brought into fashion 
gave rise to many thousands of castes and sub-castes 
all of which found a place in the priests’ plan and 
they are to-day impenetrable barriers to Hindu uni- 
fication. 

Similarly, priestcraft assumed many forms. 
Expensive sacrifices attended with slaughter of ani- 
mals, drinking, dancing and feasting were its feature 
in the first stage During the ascendency of Buddh- 
ism, it originated various secret ^ rites, idolatrous 
ceremonies, yogic tricks, and mystic formulae, some 
of which are too horrid to mention.^ Later it took 
the popular form of templecraft which is at present 
its chief means of exploitation. False philosophy 
is a later growth. For a very long period Brahman- 
ism did not care for philosophy. In fact, intellectual 
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freedom was opposed to it None of the great philo- 
sophers supported Brahmanism. Most of them have 
condemned it downright. It depended for success 
entirely on the political power of the priests When 
that power finally passed out of their hands to non- 
Hindu rulers they adapted the ancient philosophical 
speculations to explain and justify the claims of 
Brahmanism. 

In recent years, after learning became wide- 
spread, and contact with Muhmmadanism and 
Christianity roused the critical spirit regarding reli- 
gious matters, and numerous reformers attacked the 
entire system of idolatry and rituals, various apolo- 
getic and mystifying fdse theories have been pro- 
pounded to give Brahmanism a show of reasonable- 
ness and surround it with awe and mystery. Other- 
wise it did not rely on its appeal to reason or moral 
feetfngs or its intrinsic benefit to its followers. It 
derived its power from the patronage of monarchs 
who submitted to priestly domination or were will- 
ing to become parties to the scheme of exploitation. 

Even British Imperialism is relenting but 
Brahman Inipeualism_laiow5..no-remorse. It is as 
cruel as ever It would see its victims die under its 
weight rather than relax its deadly grip. Sixty 
million untouchables may renounce Hinduism in a 
body; Brahmanism would stick to its guns. Hindu 
society may be hewn away limb by limb by pcosel^- 
tisjng^missions, Brahmanism will chuckle behind 
temple doors India may live or perish, Brahman- 
ism will pursue its career unaffected If the Goddess 
of Victory were to appear before the devotees of 
Hindu orthodoxy with the gift of Indian Swaraj in 
one hand and Brahmanism in the other and ask 
them to choose between the two, India’s fate would 
be sealed for ever. The exploiters have neither yet 
shown a change of heart or polic}^ nor the willing- 
ness to identify their interests with those of th& 
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common people of India. All previous attempts to 
consolidate the Hindus as a nation were opposed and 
more or less frustrated by their wise men who aie 
pla3dng the same role to-day. Under such circum- 
stances Swaraj would mean a revival of the ancient 
Imperialism and all the reactionary forces which 
have throughout India’s history thwarted the pro- 
gress of the common people. 

No people can become competent to work 
political democracy so long as they are willing 
victims of priestly tyranny. There can be no real 
rapprochement between the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans, or for the matter of that, between tlie 
Hindus and any other self-respecting nation, unless 
tVift JTindiis eyfricate thems elve& jEtOm-the servit ude 
oLthe.Br^hmanical sociaLDxder, and or^msTtlieir 
society on democratic principles. Modern European 
Nationalism does not offer a desirable political ideal 
for India. Indian Swaraj should mean a reconcilia- 
tion of the Hindus and the Muhammadans and of 
the East and the West for tlie realisation of a higher 
brotherhood of peoples than that represented by 
European nationalities. Hindu consolidation can 
be effected only through political means and should 
be the immediate object of Hindu Nationalism 

While tracing tlie history of the gradual en- 
slavement of the Hindu masses, -we have had to 
mention names of communities and classes whose 
selfishness or ignorance has contributed to their 
downfall. The present generation is only to a small 
extent responsible for the inherited vices of'society, 
and even when a class of people ^e found to have 
been diiefly responsible for a certain state of affairs, 
we should not forget the fact that in all communities 
there have been honourable persons who were an 
asset to the nation. In our own day men and 
women of all castes and creeds have come forward 
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Ho shoulder the responsibilities of national recon^ 
struction and make the sacrifices without which no 
great cause c^ succeed^ 


British Imperialism does not mean the Biitish 
people; it symbolises a vast system and has numer* 
ous yotaies-among Indians also. Brahmanism^ 
similarly, does not signify the Brahmans exclusive- 
ly, but an ancient order of things of which the 
Brahmans are the leaders and champions. It stands 
- for the aggregate of ideals, institutions and past 
history of the socio-religious constitution of the 
Hindu society. At the -same tune, we should not 
lose sight of the fact that the cause we have to serve 


is the welfare of the entire nation and not the sehti- 
iment of separate classes or castes. If, therefore, 
some of us Brahmans, or Kshatriyas or others have 
to accept a larger share of the blame for the disaster 
which has befallen us all, we should not hesitate to 
welcome the opportunity. That circumstance should 
he an incentiveJD^pHt joj^iL.stilU^eater-Tlfor^ to 
righLthe wro ng we have done. It is the system 
which is tnrottling us mi equally, it is that pernicious 
system, that is the subject of our criticisms Modem 
capitalism is the magnificent achievement of many 
generations of eminent economists and yet it is at 
the present day recognised to be the most potent 

peace of the world. Scientists who 
ha'v^ made possible the inconceivable horrors of 
modern war-fare are often accusedj>ihaving„prosti- 
&enius,forJthe.destmction of humanity, 
though their achievements for prosperity and peace 
arc indescribably great. Such has been the fate of all 
humau-msbtutions,-the_mystery of.an unfathomable 
destiny which-rules over usnll. What we rev^entlv 
Duild up today and consider more precious than our 

t condemn as the in- 

credible_,b_^ghngs,of ignorant ancestors. 

supremacy and royal despotism are 
inevitable when the people become enervated and 
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feeble, and are incapable of taking care of their con- 
science or their political rights. Priests- and kings 
are no more responsible for these results than the 
people themselves, indeed the former are less res- 
ponsible for assuming undue authority than the 
latter for submitting to such,*authorify. Such chains 
are received ungrudgingly by a feeble and lifeless 
people, when the people awake to life and vigour, 
the chains fall asunder.” So wrote the late R. C. 
Dutt. The oppressors as well as the oppressed, 
sometimes the latter more than the former, are res- 
ponsible for the continuance of an oppressive 
system. 

Our object in this volume is to trace the causes 
and course of India’s enslavement, and awaken the 
conscience of all parties. There is no desire to 
wound anybody’s feelings There is no rancour in 
our heart. We believe that the socio-religious order 
which has brought the whole Hindu race to their 
, knees is more Satanic than the worst foreign im- 
perialism and must be crushed before India can be 
free We have renounced everything in older to be 
able to serve the loAvliest of the Hindus. Our life 
is dedicated to the cause of Hindu emancipation. 
We searched for the causes of thraldom The results 
of our investigation and thinking are expressed in 
this volume without any effort to conceal unpleasant 
facts The spirit of' lamentation is also entirely 
absent. The Hindu masses are . getti ng infected with 
a grim determination to re-establisITthe free-born 
rights on the rock of true liberty rather than on self- 
deception, feigned unity and disguised exploitation. 



Chapter II 

THE ARYAS, THE ABORIGINES AND 
THE INDIANS (2000—1400 B.C.) 

More than 4,000 years ago, the Aryas are 
heheved to have come and settle down in the 
re^on of the Punjab from their original home in 
middle Asia Historians get their information about 
these ancient settlers, or rather invaders, from the 
Rig-Veda which proves beyond doubt that the 
people who composed those songs had developed a 
comparatively high civilisation But adventurers 
who leave their homes for distant countries are not 
generally the best men of the community, but the 
lower classes with more physical stamina and animal 
.cburage than cultural attainments. The earliest 
Aryan invaders were no exception to this rule. They 
were bold, hardy,'- unscrupulous, superstitious, and 
even cruel adventurers who were ready to use their 
powerful right arm against all those who opposed 
them and to take by force whatever they wanted in 
the new land to which they'came. 

■. quite certain that they did not come with a 
mission, vrith a sense of their superior culture and 
a holy desire to civilise the barbarians. Even when 
they found that many inhabitants of India were less 
advanced in civilisation than themselves, they hard- 
ly ever showed any desire to raise them to^eir own 
level or to impart to them their refinements. ^ On 
the contrary their attitude was characterised by 
haughty exclusiveness and cruel contempt for the 
abori^nes until they came into contact with a people 
as (dvilised as themselves in the Gangetic valley and 
began to mingle freely with them. The Aryas vrere 
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essentially a race of warriois. They were lured b;^ 
the natural wealth and beauty of the country from ' 
one place to another and steadily extended their 
migrations overcoming and somethnes mercilessl^r 
extirpating the aboiigines who opposed their match, 
until they were able to settle down in peace and 
develop powerful kingdoms in tlte Gangetic valley 


Dominated by the militaty and predatory spit it, 
they loved the life of activity, adventure and enjoy- 
ment of all the good things of the world They in- 
voked their gods constantly to destioy the aborigi- 
nal tribes whom they contemptuously called “Dark- 
skinned Dasyus” and Rakshasas (demons). Many 
hymns of the Rig-Veda'are fervent appeals to the 
gods to annihilate the Dasyus “We are sui round- 
ed on all sides by the Dasyus. They do not perfoim 
sacrifices. They are unbelieveis. Their practices 
are all different They ate not men^ O* Destroyer 
of Foes ! Kill them, destroy the Dasa race.” (R. V. 
1 . 100-8). There are many such hymns which bting 
to our mind the fanatical hatred of the infidels hy 
the Pathans, and of the pagan by eatly Christian 
conquerors. Health, wealth, prosperity and pOAver 
in this wot Id Avere the chi^ and almost sole con- 
cern of the Aryas, and to them religion Avas a means 
of acquiring these. 


To most Hindus of out own day, reli^on 
presents itself as the mysterious tevelation of things 
bej'ond tlie present mundane existence and a 
of libel ation from this life of unhappiness. The 
Aryas of the Rig-Veda entertained quite a dificicnt 
conception of life They implicitly belicA^d in their 
gods and communicated with them m hymns, as^ 
dutiful children of a loAdng father. In all their suc- 
cesses and failures, their joys sorrows, in Ajar 
and peace, in the cultivation of the land 
of cattle, for begetting good sons and daughters, to 
tbiely rains, for protection of their property and 
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themselves against enemies, in all situations,^ they 
looked up to their gods with a fervent, implormg 
heart. The Rig-Veda abounds in earnest invoca- 
tions to the gods for their help and protection by a 
simple-minded truthful people. But they did not 
■neglect their work; they were enterprising, inde-> 
fatigable men of action. 

Their gods were Indra, Varuna, Agni, Vayu 
and other powers manifested in the varied pheno- 
mena of nature Siva and Vishnu and the numer- 
ous aspects worshipped by the modern Hindus were 
unknown to the ancient Aryas. Their mode of 
worship was also quite different. They had no 
temples or idols. The daily worship was performed 
in every house, both morning and evening, by offer- 
ing in the sacrificial fire, ghee, milk, meat. Soma- 
juice and other articles which formed their usual 
food Occasionally special sacrifices were perform- 
ed, and goats, cows, bulls and horses were slaughter- 
ed for offering to the gods and entert ainin g guests. 
The Vedic, hymns were intended to be sung atjhe 
sacrifices 


The composers of these Riks or hymns were 
palled Rishis. RishLmeans-a^h vmn-wri tPr. The 
Hindus of the present day think of the Rishi as a 
man of divine wisdom who led a life of Tapas or 
great austerity in the seclusion of the forest There- 
fore what the Rishis are believed tp have said is 
■con»dered something sacred which no man should 
' j . se, there were exceptionally great 

and wise men^and dso women, among the Rishis. 

members of the tribe 
with wives and children, earned property, cul- 
tivated land, and owned large herds of cattle. Some 
Kishis lived in the palaces of the chiefs or kings and 

ww2rt?,P ‘ceremonies for them, for 

^e^vards of hundreds of 
cows, gold pieces and doth The Rishis were also 
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doughty warriors who fought with the aborigines 
and killed them in hundreds and thousands Except 
for their learning; they were in all other respects 
like other men and women of socieiy.- 

The whole people, including the Kings and the 
Rishis, were known as the “Vis” or “Visas ” It was 
this word which later on became “Vaisyas ” There 
were no Brahmans or Kshatri3ras. The caste sys- 
tem did not exist then. All the people were of one 
community, lived together, ate and drank together, 
_and intermarried The Yajnopavita or the sacred 
cloth was worn only at the time of sacrifice by those 
who performed it. The king ;5 or ‘Vispathis” were 
generally chiefs or heads of separate tribes and lived 
anaong the people. Women were not subjected to 
any special restrictions. There was no child-mar- 
riage, -widow-marriage was common and Sati was 
unknown. The ancient Aryan society was free 
from all the abuses and injustices which a priestly 
class afterwards imposed upon their descendants. 
There was, however, one powerful -vice — ^they 
indulged in drinking the liquor or Soma. There -was 
nothing so precious as .Soma which was considered 
as the most favourite food even of the gfods. There 
are numerous h3rmns in the Rig-Veda in praise of 
Soma They show how simple-minded and even 
childish the people and the Rishis often were. The 
vice of drink and cruel animal sacrifices increased to 
so large an extent as to create a split in the com- 
munity One party left the country in protest and 
went to Iran where they founded the Farsi race and 
the Farsi religion. 

In those days, fighting was almost a daily 
necessity. Feople had always to be on the watch 
Every house had to pro-ride strong men to take up 
bow and arrows and face the attacking barbarians 
at a moment’s notice Some effective arrangement 
had to be made to meet this perpetual danger. The 
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whole community had to co-operate in the protec- 
tion o£ the country by self-discipline and a wise 
diT^ion of duties. Our forefathers rose to the 
occasion and evolved that very intelligent and quite 
natural institution known as the four Ashramas — 
Brahmacharya, Gryhastha, Vanaprastha and Sann- 
yasa 


The mstitution had its origin in the natural and 
instinctive division of a man’s life into four stages, 
according to his Guna'or capacities and Karma, or 
duties Until the attainment of manhood, a boy 
\ras to devote himseU to his studies under the direc- 
tion of the elders He was to cultivate the Guna or 
qualities of obedience, humihiy, simplicity, reverence 
for elders and absolute devotion to the task assigfned 
to him without being diverted by the struggle for 
existence in which the older people were constantly 
engaged, ffis duty was to serve the teacher and 
learn from him the duties of an Aryan Service was 
the method of study. From rising in the early hours 
of the morning to retiring to sleep at night, the 
Brahmachari (student) moved and worked with the 
teacher in performing the sacrifices, repeating the 
hymns, preparing the meals, tending cattle, and 
AYorking in the field Thus constantly attending on 
the Guru, he leaint all the duties he would be called 
upon to discharge in after-life A student at this 
^ge of life had no right or status or independence. 
He was uot a man yet, not an Aryan He was really 
a Sudra Iivmg as the faithful servant of his master. 


His ^entry into manhood was marked by solemn 
ceremonies. He married and settled doivn as a 
householder or Gryhastha in the joint family which 
contamed besides himself, his father, grandfather, 
their wives and children and others It was at this 
was called upon to share the responsi- 
biTities of managing the famUy. He had to attend 
diligently to cultivation, look after the cattle and 
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supply the daily needs o£ all the members of the 
family. He was the producer, the preserver and 
supplier of all the necessities of peaceful life. That 
was his duty or Karma. He was to develop the 
'Guna or qualities of industry, generosity, truthful- 
ness, economy, attention to the elders, and love of. 
children.^^ He was “iiot yet the owner of the family 
•property, for the elders were still living He was a 
trustee holding and jtnanaging the common wealth 
for the good of all the members of the family Such 
a householder was the Vaisya. 

Fighting with enemies, both men and wild 
animals, was as much a function of ordinary life as 
cultivation of the land and management of the home 
The old members of the family were physically unfit 
for that rough work. The Brahniacharins or 
students were also not fit, both physically and from 
considerations of their duty as students. It would 
be cruel to separate from tlieir wives and children 
the lecently-married young men, the Gryhasthas, 
who should be given a reasonable opportunity to ^ 
enjoy life in peace. The men available for fighting 
were those who had not grown too old, nor were too 
young, and had had sufiBcient opportunities of en- 
joying life and iliight be now reasonably asked to 
leave the ease and comforts of the femily hearth, be- 
t^e themselves to the forests, camp there if neces- 
sary, develop physical strength by self-control, 
practice of Yoga and other exercises, and thus live 
3n the service of the State or the tribe for its com- 
mon good. Such a man who had attained the Vana- 
prastha stage was the Kshatriya. He was to culti- 
vate the Guna or qualities of coxurage, self-restraint, 
spirit of sacrifice, endurance and magnanimity. His 
chief work was to keep the public fire burning 
in the forest-borders, perform the exercises for pre- 
serving his body in a strong and healthy condition, 
and by vigilant watching protect the whole trib'e 
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from the depredations of enemies, rival clans andL 
animals. 


Passing some years like that in the service of 
the State, living often in the forests, he soon ap- 
proached the end of the journey of life. He studied- 
and served as a Brahmachari, managed the household 
and cultivated civic life as a Gryhastha, led an austere 
outdoor life as a Vanaprastha, and was then, having 
completed 'all life’s duties, "allowed the well-earned- 
rest and peace of a Sannyasin. He letired from 
active life to think of the gods, and the life here- 
after. He should no longer be anxious about wealth, 
or wife or children who were quite safe in the pro- 
l/jection of the ^ joint family nor undertake anjr 
worldly responsibilities. He might continue to live 
in the forest itself as a Rishi or returning to the 
community set up a Gurukula or Vedic school for 
training the rising generation of students or might 
even wander about as a man of complete renuncia- 
tion. With all the wisdom of age and experience of 
an active hfe nobly spent at home and in the sendee 
ot the State, with passions controlled by self-dis- 
cipline and austerities, wdth all selfish tie's and cares 
renounced, living in the seclusion of the Gurukula or 
the hermitage in the forest, the Sannyasin led a 
simple, quiet happy life 


He delighted to think and talk about gods and 
heroes and the life to come. He freely imparted his 
^sdom to the young men who sen-ed him and who 
had attached themselves to him in search of know- 
ledge. The young and the old, the rich and the 
poor, the king and the people sought his advice and 
guidMce in matters concerning this world as well as 
the ^er. He was the oldest member of the family’, 
^the Guru of the rising generation, the most learned 
and expenenced man, they owner of all the family 
prope^ whose happiness was the first considera- 
tion of all the other members. As the leader of the- 
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tribe, his advice -was found very necessary in the 
conduct of the common affairs of the tribe. His 
blessing- was essential for the success of all enter- 
prises. His consent was the final authority for all 
actions. He had a right to be taken care- of and re- 
vered by the whole nation. Kings and leaders of 
men^ went to consult him and win his approval. 
Such a Sannyasin was the Brahman, the father, 
philosopher, friend and guide of all. 

Whether in the forest or in the Gurukula, he 
was always surrounded by young Brahmacharins 
who 'vied with one another in serving him more 
devotedly than even his kith and kin They had 
gathered round him attracted by his piety and learn- 
ing- They went through the daily sacrifices, prayers 
and study along with the teacher. The Vedic 
hymns -were learned directly from the mouth of the 
Guru '-with their correct intonation The duties 
and qualities of the Ashramas were inculcated into 
the minds of the students again and again This 
subject in fact was comprehensive; it -was a com- 
plete preparation for citizenship and included even 
traiiiing in the use of arms. The daily routine — ^the 
sacrifices, cooking, tending the cattle, attending to 
the cultivation, besides personal attentions, kept the 
teacher and the Guru al-ways busy Some brought 
fuel and water, some gathered flowers, some milked 
the cows, others cleaned the surroundings and pre- 
pared for the sacrifice, diit-chatting and running 
about, full of joy and enthusiasm and boisterous 
energy, restrained by respect for the Guru whose 
Ijresence was everywhere fdt. After the mid-day 
meal the teacher and the pupils gathered under the 
shade of an ancient tree; stories of the heroes and 
gods -were told; h3rmns were sung, duels were 
fought; proficiency was tested Sometimes visitors 
came -nnth presents for the Guru and the Chelas and 
they -were gladly entertained. The day’s work over. 
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grass was spread on the floor, and the teacher and 
students once again Sat together singiflg hymns 
atifl stories until eyes began to close in the 

self-forgetfulness of contentment — God’s reward 
for a day well spent. Days and months and years 
passed, Guru and disciples living, together untd the 
youthful aspirants felt that they belonged more to 
the Gurukula than to the famfly of’ their parents; 
and in after life they prided themselves on being 
members of their Guru’s Gotra. “These students 
lived with their teachers, served them in a menial 
■capacity during the time of their studentship and 
then, ^tcr twelve years or longer made suitable pre- 
sents and returned to their homes and longing rela- 
tives.”* 

Thus the four Ashramas denoted the four stages 
of life through which every Aryan had to pass in 
the pursuit of Kama, Artha and Dharma in this 
world and Moksha in the other. The four Varnas 
were the corresponding social groups in society- 
young men in the Brahmachari ’ period were tne 
Sudras, Gryhasthas who were responsible for all the 
activities of peaceful dvic life were the Viasyas; 
warriors of the Vanaprastha stage formed the group 
of Kshatriyas, and the wise men of age and learning 
who had retired from life to the seclusion of the 
Ashram or the Gurukula as Sannyasins composed 
the group of Brahmans. The caste system of the 
Hindus has nothing in common with the ancient 
Varna and Ashrama Caste originated, quite in a. 
different way, developed entirely on other lines, 
served completely another purpose, but the priests 
who helped its growt h have tacked it rm to thp- an . 
cj gnt nmnes and ideals to j ustij^ it in the eyes of the 
people and cover opItsUnfiSrent wickedness 

We have even now uncivilised wild tribes living 
in some of the mountains and forests of India Four 


*Page 24Q,Hutoi7 CreiliBatien in An«iemt£iidia.Vd T, B.0 Dntt 
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thousand years ago then number must have been: 
very large, almost as many as tlie civilised people 
themselves The daik-sl^ned barbarians whom 
the Aryas found in the Punjab and called Das^nis 
were such tribes. 

In the beginning, the Aryas probably thought 
that the whole countiy was inhabited by none but 
the Dasyus. It was not so As they advanced into 
the plains of the Gangetic valley they came into con- 
tact witli highly civilised communities Later 
historians have called them Dravidians, but there are 
also those who maintain tliat they were an earlier 
group of Ai*yan immigrants who had come to India 
many centuries before, first by sea to the south and 
then from there spread gradually all over the country;- 
developing a high order of culture, arts, sciences, 
philosophy and rel^on. “The Aryas came from an 
archaic middle Asian civilisation, the cradle of the 
Aryas whence came successively tlie immigrants who 
niade the Meditenanean civilisation, colonised 
Persia and Mesopotamia and sent the forefathers of 
the Latin, Slav and Teuton Nations to people 
Europe. Later they came down to India, penetrated 
first to the South — ^the Aryan Diavidians, — and later 
settled in the North."* 

The}’- were anyhow, at the time of the Punjab 
Aryas, the dominant and the most numerous inhabi- 
tants and had lived in the country for many cen- 
turies. They had a right to be called Indians We 
do not want to emphasise any doubtful racial distinc- 
tions which recent European investigators claim 
have discovered. So we shall distinguish them by 
the term Indians 

The Sanskrit writers say very* little about them. 
The priests who composed the sacred books of the 
Hindus were very obstinate in their practice of wil- 
fully disguising the true character and greatness ot 

~ • Vago 7, India-* Notion (Foreword), by Annie Bearont, 
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the people whom they conquered by describing them 
T^kshasas (demons) and Vanaras (monkeys) and 
in other eccentric ways, with a' view to praising the 
^ryan conquerors as divine beings and condemning 
the Indians as fit only to be slaughtered in battle^ 
The Ramaj-ana is a typical example of the unscr^u- 
lous methods employed by those chromders. The 
story is certainly based upon substantial histoncm 
material but it has been delSberately mixed up with 
so much of fiction, poetry, distortion and misrepre- 
sentation, that a discriminating Hindu would even he 
ashamed to own it as a book of religion in spite of 
its eternal appeal to the heart of mam Fortunatel}' 

‘a good H<»al nf th e light of truth is foiyingjtself.out.^ 
ihrough_ the _clqud of poetXc_ v^ificatipns, and we 
can get a very good, impression of the magnificence, 
greatness, and high moral level of the Indians and 
Iheir civilisation, of whidh the last great representa- 
tive was perhaps the mighty Ravana. 


The description of Havana’s capital Lanla with 
its forts, palaces, watch-towers, towering buildings, 
abounding in wealth and luxury, and the council 
of nunisters and generals discussing the pros and 
cons of -war, with a courage of conviction arid 
breadth of views that a modern legislature might 
well envy, and of the actual war in which divine 
Rama and the allies were all hut crushed and were 
saved only by the mysterious power of a medicifie, of 
the superhuman feats ascribed to Ravana and bis 
great son Indrajit, — ^these and a host of other events 
^sclose a civilisation more highly evolved than that 
of the Aryan combatants of the Mahabharata. Tlie 
remarkable sense of justice and propriely and chi- 
valiy attained by that eminent Indian King may be 
seen in the treatment of the captive “Sita” in I^ka. 

' where that lovely princess with forlorn hopes of 
'deliverance lives obdurate and defiant without a 
■single hair of hers being harmed, and receiving all 
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the honour and attention her royaljy .demanded. 
By the side of this noble picture, let us place the 
other one of the disgusting meanness and revolting 
beastliness of the treatment of another captive prin- 
cess Draupadi by an Aryan King in the assembly of 
Aryan* princes and nobles and in the presence of 
her royal husbands; — ^imploring but dignibed Drau- 
l^adi is dragged to the' assembly by rough hands, 
with but one loin cloth to hide her nakedness, -^nd 
even 'that one is nearly snatched away, and the 
proud princess is.forcibly dragged down on his naked 
knees by King Duryodhana — an Aryan king indeed! 
To the discerning reader who can see through the 
clever falsification of priests who have degraded a' 
great Indian king to the level of a demon and even 
the Indian allies of the Aryan conqueror to the 
position of monkeys, the Ramayana is more a glori- 
fication of Ravana than of Rama. 


There is another account of an Indian king 
who lived before Rama according to tradition He 
was Maha Bali during whose reign the subjects en- 
joyed such perfect peace, justice, liberty and pros- 
perity, that it is said the I3evas became jealous of 
the great ruler’s reputation The truth was that 
Bali’s fame, power and wealth and the devotion of 
his subjects were growing so rapidly that he was on 
the way to become the leading sovereign of India 
The Aryas got jealous and the Brahman priests some- 
how managed to make the king surrender his author- 
ity into their hands The memory of ^Bali s re*&|] 
as the golden era of their country is still preserved 
bj* the people of Malabar in their annual national 
festival “Onam” lasting for four or more days, when 
the rich and the poor, the young and the old, join 
in the universal rejoicings and festivities, and from 
every home are heard joyous songs abo^ Bali and 
the beating of the ancient bow-drum.^ 
of Ravana and Bali are quite sufficient for ou 
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purpose though there are many others quite as reli- 
able as these which testify to the greatness of the 
Jndians of those days. 

It is also noteworthy that some of the must 
famous of ancient ^shis such as Vyasa, Vaisishta 
and Valmiki were of Indian descent. -Sri Rama, Sri 
Krishna and the Pandavas were also probably 
Indians, at any rate undoubtedly of mixed origin, 
as they were dark in complexion unlike the white 
Aryan, and all of them were leaders of strong oppo- 
sition to Brahmanism as we shall see hereafter 
These, and other circumstances which we shall have 
occasion to refer to in the following pag^s, leave no 
room for doubt that the early A^s came to an 
India of a glorious and hoary civilisation, though 
probably less virile than that of the younger Aryas. 
As Mr. Havell says, “But many modem writers of 
Onental history proclaim as the latest discovery of 
science that the early Aryan invaders of India, who 
won the undying veneration of the people as mighty 
seers and leaders of men, were only successful 
soldiers versed in the arts of chivalrous warfare and 
^ tliat they borrowed their— finer culture from the 
Dravidians and other civilised races they conquered.”* 


\ 


*Fkge8 VII and VUl Havdi’s Hutory of AiTan'Rnle (1018), bbodnotion. 



Chapter in 

-INDO-ARYAN KINGDOMS 
(1400 — 900 B. C.) 

In the course of five or six centuries, the Ar3fa& 
had moved down from the Punjab to the fertile 
valleys of the Ganges and set up powerful king- 
doms — ^the Kurus, Panchalas, Kasis, Kosalas, Videhas 
-\ying with one another in the splendour of their 
courts, in the pationage pf learning and valour and 
the pageantiy of public sacrifices The aboiiginal 
tribes had been all subdued and the Aryas had hearti- 
ty mingled with the civilised Indian peoples and their 
diiefa, ^ome of whom gladly acknowledged the 
supremacy of the new kings “It is here for tiie first 
time that the Aiyas get into touch with not only the 
uncivilised aborigines who are the feature of the 

Punjab plains but also with the civilised 

Dravidians of India/'l The two communities, the 
Aryas and the Indians, mingled and fused so comple- 
tely in all respects that it became impossible to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. Aij^n kings took 
Indian wives and Indian kings married Aryan wo- 
men. It could not be said that the Aryans weie all 
fair and the Indians were all dark Both had become 
acclimatised to the country, there were fair and 
dark men and women among both, as in the present 
day. The daughter of a Naga king whom Arjuna 
married is described as fair as pure gold. 

After all, the Aiyas were a handful compared 
with the Indians who formed the huge bulk of the 
population. They identified themselves with the 
earlier inhabitants of the country who were in point 

•Page 2, Ancient India liy S. KrulinAavamy lyyengaT. 
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■of influence, culture and political importance no 
less advanced tiian themselves. No caste differences ^ 
existed to prevent free intercourse between them. 

On the other hand, very probably, they remembeicd 
that they had both come from the same ancient home 
beyond the Hunalayas. The Bidians had adopted 
the new culture so thoroughly that they began to 
■outstrip the new-comers in religious lore, spiritual 
genius and other arts of war and peace It soon 
became impossible to say who was an Indian and 
who an Ar3'an. Some of the most famous of Rishis 
and heroes of that time, the greatest among them, 
were in all probability more Indian in their blood 
than Aryan. Who were Vyasa, Vasishta and Val- 
mild? Were not Rama, Krishna, Arjuna, Draupadi, 
etc. all dark-coloured^ Who could say thev were 
not Indians? 


In the Mahabharta, Yudhishtra himself tells us 
very clearly that there had takeh place a complete 
Synthesis of the different peoples In the Nahusha- 
Saptarwhi legend, Yudhishtra says, "The caste O 1 
Great Serpent (Nahusha) in the presence of tlie 
general species of mankind is at present indistinguish- 
able m consequence of the great intermixture of 
races. Men of all castes beget children on women 
belonghig to all castes indiscriminately Men are 

intercourse, birth and 
i»tb tile 

of things believe that conduct is the chief 
* ^“tes are useless when suitable conduct 
does not exist ; for the intermixture of races has been 

upls^^heSS?^ had set themselves 
beredifary class, the son folloiving- the oro- 
fession of the father, and were strivinrto Seclude 
from the priestly profession. - They justified 
^Ifirj^nopolistic manoeuvres by propoSng the 

•V&ge l3,£p,aT„^B^1,yg ‘ 
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doctrine of caste divisions, and though the other 
sections of the society including the kings challenged 
these pretensions, the priests had begun to observe 
and enforce exclusiveness as a caste within their own 
social circle. Yudhishtra is clearly condemning this 
rising creed of Brahmanism, and points out that it 
was too late at that time when people had all mixed 
up beyond recognition to recreate artificial divisions 
in society. 


"A Brahman was Brahman by knowledge of 
religion and not by birth Numerous instances have 
been cited to show that men of low birth had actually 
entered the priestly caste by their knowledge and 
virtues, that the priestly caste did not acquire a mono- 
poly of religious learning; that they often came as 
bumble pupils to Kshatriya kings to acquire reli^ous 
knowledge.”* -The Aryan religion itself was 
gradually changing by assimilating Indian beliefs and 
practices The Indian gods and goddesses were 
accepted by the priests and included in the hierarchy 
of sacrificial g^ds We find in the Brahmanas of this 
period some of these new deities, such as Siva, Vishnu, 
Nilakanta, Maheswara, Uma Parvathi and others 
who were unknown to the ancient Aryas. Sacrifices 
began to be performed in the name of these gods, 
identifjing them with one or the other of the Ai^mi 
Devas 


In fact, a new era of goodwill, prosperity, peace 
and glory had been inaugurated in the Gangetic val- 
ley by the social and religious fusion of the two 
ancient human families giving birth to the greatest of 
India's Rishis and Divine Heroes and Heroines and 
the sublimest thoughts of India’s religion and pMojo- 
nhy. They have given us the man-ellous Vedas 
Cexcept the Rig) and the Upanishads, Sree Rama, 
Sree Krishna, Sita, Draupadi and other names who, 
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after more tlian three thousand years, still continue 
to reign m Hindu hearts with unduninished sanctity. 
The metamorphosis was so thorough that even t’ae 
Punjab, the land of the pure orthodox Aryas, came to 
he regarded as inferior in punty and status to the 
sacred valleys of the Ganges sanctified by the meet- 
ing of the streams of the Ganges and the Yamuna as 
well as of the Aryas and the Indians. “Arya Varta, 
stretching from the Saraswati to the confines of the 
Behar and from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas forms 
the first circle of highest purity and it is remarkable 
that the Punjab which was the earliest home of the 
Aryas in the Vedic age is not included in this sacred 
circle. That realm had since then become backward 
in the later development of Hindu religion and cul- 
ture, and was rarely alluded to even in the literature 
of the Epic period ’’*' A visit to some of the parts of 
the Punjab later on came to be reg^ded as causing 
poUution, and purificatory ceremonies were pres- 
cribed. A new world and a new order of things, 
eclipsing alljthe past in their greatness had come into 
existence. 

The two Epics, the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata give us some impressions of the kings and the 
peoples, ahd their achievements as well as failures 
and of the days of degeneracy which followed those 
of marvellous prosperity. The three Vedas were 
compiled during this period Then were composed 
the Upanishads, a legacy of sublime thoughts arid 
aspirations which are the life and pride of Hinduism, 
and which have 'earned for India a uni^e place 
among the civilisations of the world Under the 
shelter and shadow of this greatness, the priests 
developed their own schemes of exploitation of the 
people of which we shall speak in another place. 
The Ramayana represents the earlier and more aris- 
tocratic and more orthodox period of Indo-Aryan 
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:sitprcmacy, and the Mahabharata the later penod 
'Of luxury and magnificence, the declining years of 
degeneracy and the closing scenes of disruption and 
fall (Some historians put it the other way.) 


In the Ramayana, the kings lead purer and 
Ttnore restrained lives, there is greater respect for the 
priestly class and their laws, and less of indlilgence 
and profligacy. The rivalry between kings and 
priests has not become acute, though Janaka has 
started the opposition in the learned assemblies, and . 
lower down in the south, Parasurama was bringing 
matters to a climax by his slaughter of the Kshatriyas. 
iThe Mahabharata bears testimony to the degeneracy 
"that followed worldly prosperity; life seems to be one 
continuous round of drinking, gambling, dancing and 
fighting when there is no other sensation. The spirit 
'Of the nation had changed. The seriousness the 
•dignity and the high sense of duty of the Ramayana 
period are replaced by frivolity, absence of respon- 
sibility, and light-hearted pursuit of enjoyments, but 
the kings seemed to be more of the people and with 
the people. Life has become more complex, individti- 
-ai liberty has increased; and the rivalry between Ihe 
two^ leading sections of society, the rulers and the 
priests, assumes imjaiense proportions until it culmi- 
nates in a disastrous war which destroys the Indo- 
lArj^an supremacy and makes way for the 'aggran- 
disement of the Brahmans which in its turn pro- 
duced a reaction and national awakening leading to 
the more fruitful stage of the Indian empires 


The Ai'yan sacrifices were originally simple 
offerings to th£ gods made by every householder on 
the family hearth.. But that characteristic soon dis- 
appeared when there was peace and plenty. ^ Sacri- 
fices became public celebrations for displa3'ing the 
power and wealth of kings and rich men and the 
-pomp and mystery of priestcraft Some of these 
Mcrifices took weeks and months to complete and 
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involved unconscionable expenditure of public andl 
private funds, huge slaughter of anunals, and daily 
indulgence in eating and drinking. “In fact the 
festivities at whicli thousands and lakhs of Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas and others were feasted w^e of 
the most Bacchanalian kmd and perhaps did not 
differ much from the feasts of the voracious beef- 
eating Germans; the brother Aryans of the West, 
whether ip the number of animals that were killed,, 
or the flasks of vrint that were drunk’’.’*' 

The sacriflces furnished the occasion for gamb- 
ling, boasting, dancing, fighting and other dissipa- 
tions. When the auspicious Asvamedha Yajna is 
going on Krishna cuts off tlie head of Sisupala The- 
Aicious extent to which the gambling habit had been 
cultivated is abundantly proved by the stories of 
Nala and Yudhishtra I^g Nala gambled away 
his kingdom, and Yudhishtra, the good and virtuous 
Emperoi, diced away not only his kingdom but him- 
self, his wife and bi others also “In the Maha- 
bharata we find Arjuna and Krishna drinking freely 
when they aie wearied or when they are gay and 
joyous The Vrishnis and the Yadavas, the tribe tO’ 
which Krishna belonged weie a people notorious for 
their di inking habits. Balaiama, Krishna’s brothen 
was a great drunkard and the Y^adavas ultimatel}' 
destroj'cd one another in a drunken brawl. In the 
Ramajrana we find it stated in the Gangakhyana 
that the Suras were those who took liquor vrhilc the 
Asuras were those who declined it Sita when she 
bosses the Ganges vows to propitiate the rivei with 
jars of liquor if she letmns witli her husband safe* 
from her exile to the Dandaka forest.’’’’’ 

Promiscuous dancing was also in vogue. There 
IS the description of a dance in Harivamsa. Inflam- 
ed by plentiful libations of Kadamba liquor, Bala- 
rama danced with lus wife Krishna. Baladeva^ 


*r«Be no, Ejnoladiii, by 0, V.Tydw 
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Narada, Satyabhama ’and others joined in and the 
festivity reached the climaK of boisterous merry- 
making. At the head of these vices stood the cus- 
tom of marrying many \vives_and maintaining a 
plentiful harem. Dasaratha had 350 wives, Krishna 
16,000 and Duryodhana, Bhima and Arjuna had 
each numerous wives. 

But they lived in a world quite different from 
. ours. Their magnificence might seem vices to us, 
and their freedom and naturalness look revolting to 
our tastes. It only shows that we cannot understand 
them from this -distance of tune and through the 
hazy pictures drawn by imaginative poets Since 
the Mahabharata war, long and eventful centuries 
of revolutionary changes, grand achievements, catas- 
trophic failures and migEty uph^vals have rolled 
over the Indian continent, altering her life in every 
aspect. New religions, new cultures, new empires 
and nations and races, new heroes and heroines, 
have flitted through the stage of her history; but the 
Hindus even now look back through these crowded 
millennia to the dim glories of Indo-Aryan kingdoms 
and derive their highest moral, ^ intellectual and 
spiritual inspiration from Rama, Krishna, Janaka 
and other brilliant stars of that distant firmament. 
Such was their greatness; such is their mystery 



Chapter IV • 

RISE OF BRAHa-IANISM . - 

AND THE CASTES 

When men lived by hunting and led more or 
lessu nomadic life, fighting with less poiyerful tribes 
who opposed their march, the most datural thing 
for them u-as to bring the spoils 'of war and- game 
round a fire and enjoy them with the other members 
of the family or tribe Thus gfathered round the fire 
with their dear ones and friends, cracking jokes and 
singing songs while the cooking was in progress, they 
sometimes bought of the ancestors who had passed 
away and the gods who gave them stieng^h and 
sixccess Before the meal was enjoyed, it becajne a 
pious duty to offer a portion in the fire in the name 
^ of the departed ancestors and the unseen powers. 
The Y^dic sacrifices must have had their origin in 
this innocent custom common to ;all primitive 
peoples Every householder gp'adually began to fed 
that it was his religious obligation to share his food 
with the departed spirits and the gods The 
domestic sacrifice became a daily ceremony When 
there was a fighting expedition in which many 
families took part, the spoils were similarh’' brought 
^md a great fire and enjoyed or divided among all. 
The elaborate Asvamedha Yajna (horse-sacrificel of 
later days served to a great extent the same purnose 
of solemnising a victory and divining the spoils; 
Such traditional observances became in course of 
time a part of the reHgion of the community 

In this wav during the Rig-Vedic -time the 
small daily sacrifices and the, larger special sacrifices 
had been established as the practical religion of the 
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Aryas. We have seen /that the glory and greatness 
of the Indo-Aryan kingdoms was the result of the 
hearty fusion of the A^'^as and the Indians and the 
evolving of a new life and culture with many new 
features suited to a period of advancing refinement 
and intellectual speculation In the building up of 
those powerful dynasties, kings and priests and the 
people worked as one homogeneous community with- 
out racial distinctions or caste restrictions. They 
Avere one people. We also saw, that peace and pros- 
perity brought in their wake love of ease and 
enjoyment, laxity in morals, and considerable decline 
of the old simple religious spirit, particularly among 
the ruling class. 

There is another 'dark side of the picture we 
have yet to see — ^the rise of a priestly caste called 
** Brahmans and along with it all those super- 
stitions, disintegration of society, cruel customs and 
soulless ritualism which have characterised priestly 
predominance in all countries, and which in India 
led ultimately to the loss of national freedom and the 
enslavement of .the Hindu peoples. In the earlier 
period, every householder was his own priest, and 
only kings employed professional men or servants to 
perform the sacrifices. When prosperity increased 
and peace gave plenty of leisure, kings and rich men 
took pride in frequently celebrating sacrifices Avith 
the aid of priests, and the latter, taking adA^antage of 
the vanity of their patrons, developed the simple 
sacrificial rites into a complex system of rituals with 
feasting, music, ' drinking and other enjoyments, 
lasting sometimes for many days and months, and 
jclosing with the ostentatious presentation of rich 
gifts to the priests. 

The Rishis Avho often acted as the palace 
priests of kings, cultwated the art of singing praises 
of their royal benefactors Avho in turn rewarded 
them with costly presents Vasistha Avho sang about 
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the great achievement of King Sudas was given 200 
cows, 2 chariots, and 4 horses with golden trappings. 
The presents lavished’ on priests in later days when 
the Gangetic kingdoms were more opulent and 
poweiful must have been correspondingly l^ger.- 
Once King Janaka offered a prize of 1,000 cows with 
ten padas cd gold fastened to each pair of horns to 
the most learned man of the assembly, and Yajna- 
valkya, Janaka’s court priest, carried off the T^vraxd. 
It soon became a fashion with rich people to dis- 
play their status and wealth by performing sacrifices 
with the aid of priests The number of sacrifices 
which a respectable householder had to perform as a 
religious duty was steadily increased by the priests. 
Thus every Arya had to perform in addition to the 
daily offerings, the fortnightly Sthalipaka, the Seven 
Grihya Sansthas and other special sacrifices such as 
Shula-gava, those for the birtih of a son, for prevent- 
ing disease or famine' and so forth. For the bigger 
household sacrifices sometimes as many as sixteen 
priests were required. Every sacrifice and cerefhony 
was invariably to be accompanied by g^fts to the 
priests 


In this way the priest’s vocation became -the 
most lucrative profession of those days, and not 
unnaturally the priests began to form a separate 
class- They wanted to keep the profits as far as 
possible in their own families and it became ustial for 
toe son to follow toe father’s profession. A dass of 
hereditary priests thus came into existence. In the, 
years of peace and luxury when there was no fight- 
ing to engage the energies of the rich, the sacrifices 
degenerated into social festivals for the display of 
pomp and wealth and priestly proficiency, not rarely 
aMompanied by drunken revd^. "The priests took 
toeir seats on a beautiful swing; while it rocked, 
daucH^^.g|ds_paraded_th.eir_ar±^_OHto«^^ 
contributed-its.diarms The sacrificer took hirsM,^ 
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in a large paviUon splendidly decorated — ^it Ws called, 
heaven. The animals and treasures of the family 
were paraded. Obscene dialogues were allowed. 
Women and even the wives of the sacrificer were 
discussed. '^Dice -was played. Boasting and quarrels 
and threats to enemies were indulged in.”’*' Priests 
iliade the sacrifices more and more demonstrative, 
complex and mystifying, and conducted classes to 
train pupils in sacrifid^ methods The priests 
imultiplied, their influence increased and their im- 
portance in society stimulated youths to follow their 
pursuits. Kings and rich men encouraged them 
with their favours and thus paved the way for their 
aggrandisement and supremacy. 


■When the larger sacrifices became a fashion and 
an obligation, the priests got a permanent place 
in society and influence in the life of the communitj', 
which they began to exploit without any scruples for 
their own advantage. Rules were soon promulgated 
anakif^ the employment of priests necessary and 
depriving tEe householder and_the kmg^of ^the right 
they had from immemorial days of sacrificing with- 
out a priest. The sacrificial ground became the legist 
lative chamber from where the priests issued their 
sacrificial dicta and social laws Priests be^n to 
claim for themselves and their rituals and Mantra 
superhuman powers competent to control the gods 
and bring down their grace. The superstitions of 
the people gave the priests ample opportunities to 
exploit them in numerous ^itbtle,.an4 unscrupulous 
ways. *Tn the priest rests the whole sacrifice and 

the ^crificer in the sacrifice.”! Th® ^ 

ficer \yas thus said to be absolutely in the hands of 

the priests. 


•Paws 18S— 198. Vwiwtuaw of Aiyan Civiliwtua in Indin, tv 
wnto 

’ t A'trqra Braomana* li. 3Z 
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In another portion of the same Brahmana, the 
power of the priest and the necessity of propitiating 
him by bathing, clothing and feeding him and plac- 
ing the women of the harem at his disposal . are 
described thus. — ^“Now about the office of a priest 
(Purohita)." The gods do not eat the food offered by, 
a king who has no house-priest. Hence, the king 
even when not intendmg to bring a sacrifice should 
appoint a Brahman to the office of the house-priest. 

The Furohita (house-priest) who is deified as 

Agni Vaishvanara is possessed of five destructive 
fires;-one of them is in his speech, one in his feet, one 
in his skin, one in his heart, and one in the organ of 
generation. With these powers which are burning 
arid blazing, he attacks the king. ...” By saying, 
"Where, O master, has thou been residing (for so' 
long a time) ; the servants bring grass to him to sit/ 
the king propitiates the destructive power which is in 
his speech. When they bringwater for washing the 
feet, then the king propitiates the destructive powec 
■^'bich is in his feet. When they adorn him, he pro- 
pitiates by it, the destructive fire which is in his skin; 
when they satiate him with food, then the king pro- 
pitiates the destructive fire which is in his heart.' 
When he lives unrestrained in the king’s premises^ 
then he propitiates the destructive power which is 
in his organ of generation. If all the destructive 
powers which are in his body have been propitiated 
and he is pleased by the king’s wish for sacrificing, 
he conveys him to the heaven-world and grants him 
ro3nl dignity, braveiy, a kingdom and subjects over 
whom he might rule But should the king not do ' 
so, he will be deprived of all these gffts.”* 

-The kings themselves had degenerated consider- 
ably Md could not have felt any great difficulty in 
allowing the monstrous demands of the priests who 
tftus got a permanent footing in the palace with 


•Page 212, (Aitn^ya Brahmsii, Vm, 24 M Ennte 
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power to control all religious ceremonies and free 
access to the hardm. With the king and his wives in 
their pockets it was easy for them to dictate to the 
people; It was laid down that sacrificial gfifts to the 
priests should be invariably of gold and never of 
silver, and the writers of the BrsAmanas invented a 
story to justify their cupidity. Once when the Devas 
demanded from Agni (fire) the offerings deposited 
with him, he felt sad. and shed tears, and the tears 
ibecame silver. So if silver is given' ’as Dakshina 
{(gift) there will be weeping in the house The 
pnestly rules went to the extent of prescribing^ the 
portions of the slaughtered animals which the priests 
and others were .entitled to get. The Purohita was 
to obtain the tongue, the neck and the shoulder of 
the -cow or goat or horse as the case might be and 
plenty of liquor to drink. 

' The insidious ways in which the priests threw 
their nets over the people may again be seen in the 
Satapatha Brahmana (H, 5-2-20) where the method 
of procuring confessions from the lady of the house 
regarding her misconduct with people other than her 
husband is described “Thereupon the Prathi- 
prastari returns (to the place where the sacrificers 
wife is seated) . When he is about to lead the^ wife 
away, he asks her, Svith whom boldest thou inter- 
course?’ Now when a woman who belongs to one 
man carries on intercourse with another, she un- 
doubtedly commits a sin against Varuna He, there- 
fore, asks her lest she should sacrifice with a secret 
pang in her mind; for when confessed, the sin be- 
comes less, since it becomes truth, this is why he thus 
asks her. And whatever connections she confesses 
not, that indeed will .turn out injurious to the rela- 
tives.”* 

' ' The Atharva Veda containing the Secret Mantras 

•p*ge 262, Hi8toi7 of Owdiwhon fa Ancient Indie, Volnme IT. B C Dntt. 
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and methods of sorcery and black-mag^c had been 
composed and had to be kept a perfect secret to be 
practised only by the priest initiated mto the mys- 
teries of the growing system of unscrupulous priest- 
craft. These were some of the reasons, attractions 
and temptations which induced young inen to take 
up the profession of the Purohit, cling to it with zeal, 
f.lnthfi mysteiy and.awe. develop it to a fine 

art of moral and intellectual exploitation of king and 
people alike, and in the end make it the^ secret mono- 
poly, the exclusive privilege of a hereditary caste. 

The really great Rishis were not the originators ' 
of this movement, but the large number of profes- 
sional men to whom priestcraft had become a means 
of livelihood, of procuring wealth and power in 
society. For it is said the highest knowledge was 
not known to the Brahmans but only to the 
l^hatriyas from whom they learnt. A Brahimn 
priest came to the assembly of the Fanchala King 
and there had a discussion with King Jaivali. The 
Brahman was defeated and came witii protestations 
of sorrow and humility to learn the truth from the 
king. The king explained the truth and said, 
“This knowjledge did not go to any Brahman before 
you, and therefore this teaclung belonged in all the 
world to the Kshatriya class alone.” The Bhagavad 
Gita also says that the teaching was known only to 
•Raja Rishis (Chap. TV-2). 

It is clear therefore that the motive of the 
priests in forming an e^rclusive caste was not any 
consideration of a religious or spiritual or racial 
nature but one of sheer greed for wealth, womeii and 
wine. The ridiculous extent to which they went bii 
advocating their own unimpeachable divine* great- 
ness even so late as lOO A. D. may be seen in the 
Manu Smriti" — 

"A Brahman is born to fulfil Dliarma. Whatever 
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edsU'in^the world is ‘the property of tke Brah- 
man. . On account of the excellence of his origin, he 
is .entitled’to all." The Brahman eats but his own 
food, wears but his own clothes All mortals subsist 
through the benevolence of the Brahman.” 

“Let a Brahman be ^orant or learned, still he 
is a great deity. To Brahman, the three worlds 
Md'tbe gods owe their existence. Thus though 
Brahmans employ themselves in all mean occupa- 
tions they must he honoured in every way, for each 
of them is a great deity.” 

"Let the king after rising early in the mmnmg 
worship Brahmans who ar^ well-vtfsed in the 
threefold sacred sciences and learned in policy and 
accept their advice.” (VB, 37 ). 

. , • “Brahman is the root of sacred law. By his 
’ origin alone he is a deity even for the gods and his 
word is authoritative for men.” (XI, 85 ) 


' "When a learned Brahman has found treasure 
deposited in former times he may take even fte 
whole of it, for he is master of eveiythi^ TOra 
the kmg finds treasure of old concealed m the grouno, 
let him give one-half to Brahmans and plape the other 
half in fiis treasury’' (VIII, 35 , 39) 

“Brahmans should not be taxed and should be 
maintained by the state (VII, i33 ) 

, A Brahman is allowed to marry four wives^ ^ 
Kshatriya three .wives, a .^ishya two wes and a 
Sudra one wife only, according to Manu. 

-r;«The Brahmans ’are ready ^ ^ ^ 
ffirslyafter drinking Soma, hun^ of 
- S Teady to roam about ««ywh«e 

tteir pleasure. They Tormed a fraternity, t They 
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iEormed a secret society perfecting plans to _en-, 
;;1avp tilt*. . ppnplf. . in .-thft ■ coilfi jQi_ rjtualisni-^d 
superstition,, practising deceptions, concocting tales 
and leading a life of indulgence in defiance of all 
decorum and morality. That was the beginning of 
the caste system among the Indo-Aryans. The 
person presiding at the sacrifice was usually called 
^e Brahman, and the priests established themselves 
as a hereditaiy community of Brahmans. 

This move of the Brahmans to establish aldose 
corporation based on heredity could not have creat- 
ed any sensation at that tune. Kingship had al — 
ready become hereditary and probably some of the 
arts and crafts themselves were followed from father, 
to son for generations. Nobody could foresee the 
tremendous consequences that followed the forma- 
tion of “caste”, of which they had no knowledge 
before. The kings could not anticipate that the 
Brahmans would soon become a rival political power 
and their machinations would lead to the destruc- 
tion of the Kdiatriya kin^oms, nor could the people 
see any danger to their own social independence in 
the priests’ manoeuvres. The priests themselves were* 
proceeding step by step from one successful effort 
to another encouraged by the advantages they de- 
rived by the working out of their plans. 

There was also another strong motive in pro- 
pounding the caste rules. The rising power of the 
Indians was a merace to the luiests as wdl as the 
j^an monarchs. _ Under’' the- influence - of the 
gCulturri contact with the Aryas, the Indian com- 
munities had derived a new impels to porgress and 
•were beginning to distinguish themselves in philoso- 
phy, priestcraft and political influenfce They had 
produced great Rishis and experts in Vedic lore and 
sacrifices. Independent rulers like Ravana and Bali 
were rivalling in their fame and power even the 
greatest of Indo-Aryan kings A^'anised Indian 
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longs and chieftains like Sree Krishna and the 
Pandavas were widding immense influence with the 
people and ecHpsing the Aryan monarchs by their 
power and splendour and wisdom. This new race of 
kings and people probably did not have that respect, 
for Vedic sacrifices which the priests wanted to pre- 
serve for their own advantage. Some of the ortho- 
dox Aryan kings also mast have felt uneasy about 
the increasing predomihance of Indian rulers and 
supported the priests in their plans to suppress the 
Indians by caste laws and restrictions tending to 
kedp them permanently outside the pale of Aryan 
fdigion and society and degrade Aem to the posi- 
tion of virtual slaves without rights of citizen- 
ship, as a class of Sudras, a new name now concocted 
by the priests ' This purpose, the suppression of the 
ih'Mses by prohibiting them from all l“owle^ and 
status, is the dominant characteristic of all the caste 
rules framed at this time and during many centnnes 


therrafter. 

The Brahmans, like the Christian missionan« of 
a later age, were very^often the fi”t to peneWte 
into the stiU unexplored regions oj Lj 



of-eiqiansion n_'eS„ 

and pretenaonsof the priests to dmne ongm 

■Sfcr 
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iTherefore some of the- kings must have helped the 
Brahmans in their efforts to promulgate andlenforce 
caste distinctions and laws The numerous 
Brahmanas of this period, the Sutras which came 
afterwards and lastly the Manu Sniriti which is the 
final shaping of the Brahman-dmposed sqdal order 
ihave all as their keynote the preservation of the 
exclusive rights and privileges of the Brahmans, the' 
prevention off all encroaciments on these by other 
people, the perpetual subordination of all other, 
'communities to the Brahman, and above all the 
suppression of all efforts on the part of the Indians to 
rise in social status and religious learning which in 
those days meant all lea rning - 

It was not to be expected that the other com- 
munities would passively submit to the dictation of 
the prints abrogating their liberties, and it took many 
‘centuries before the Hindu nation was completely 
caught in the grip of 'caste Thp Brahmans .had 
therefore to starfhy enforcing their own exclusive- , 
ness from all other people by the internal discipline 
of the priestly class itself. Preventing inter-marri- 
age was the most important thing, and with this 
motive they introduced child marriage and prohibi- 
tion of widow' marrisp^. "Women then .enjoyed 
great freedoih and exercised a voice in the selection 
of their husbands After they had grown mature, it 
Tras futile to compel them to give up their immemo- 
rial rights The easiest 'thing, therefore, was to ^ve 
away the girls in marriage before were old 
enough to protest. There was a danger that on the 
death of their husbands, they might wolate caste 
restrictions and marry outside the caste, if widow 
marriage were permitted The Brahman law- 
makers therefore decided that a widow shoidd not 
marry ^d the most meritorious thing she could do 
was to burn Herself with the dead body of her hus- 
band. HisforiMs are agreed that widow marriage 
was permitted in ancient days and Sati was unknown. 
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' t. “P’ 'thou art lying with one 

Whose Me is gone, come to the world of the livtne: 
away from thy husband, and become the wife of Jura 
who holds thy hand and will be wilHng to many 
^^Jeodralal Mitra in his paper 
^n Fnneral Ceremony in Ancient India" says, 
-that the remarriage of widows m ancient India 
was a national custom can be. -established by a 
■''^^^ty of proof and argument, the very fact of 
the Sanskrit language having from ancient days 
puch words as iDidhishu’ (a man that has married 
a widow), ‘Parapurva’ (a woman that has taken a 
■ second husband), 'Paunarbhava’ (a son of a woman 
by her second husband) is cnou^ to establish it ” 
In' order to justify the inhuman custom of Sati which 
the' priests sought to impose upon their wives, they 
tfeated a Vedic authority by mismterpretmg a verse 
in the Rig-Veda, "There is a perfectly harmless 
passage (X, 18-7) which’ refers to a procession of 
women at a funeral ceremony. The passage may be 
translated* 'May these women not suflFer the pangs 
of widowhood. May they who have good and desir- 
able husbands enter thdr homes with collyrium 
and butter. Let these women, ivithout shedding 
tears, and without any sorrow, first proceed to the 
house,’ wearing valuable ornaments.’ There is not a 
word in the above'relating to the burning of widows. 
But a word in it "Agre" was altered into "Agne" and 
the teirt was then mistranslated and misapplied in 
Ben^ to justify the detestable custom of widow 
burning. In the words of Prof. Max Muller, ‘This 
is perhaps the most flagrant instance of .what can be 
done by an unscrupulous priesthood Here have 
thousands of lives been sacrificed and a fanatical 
rebellion been threatened on the authoritj- a 
passage which was mangled, mistranslated and »»«- 
applied.”"'' 

110.^, "Vof I, Histoiy of CinliwKon in Anotestlndl^ B t" Bat** 
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In religious matters and< learning, women were 
degraded to the position of the Sudras. They w^e 
denied properly rights and freedom. 'Pie priests 
had no scruples in thus crippling their own wives. 
People to whom the ladies of the king’s harem no 
less than the wives of the ordinary householder, were 
easily accessible, could not have had any great 
respect for their own wives. This i s-not a-mere 
conjecture Until a few years a go^ and-pe rhaps-cven 
now in so me places, the B ra hma ns o f Mala bar, were 
. considered_^„have _a gen eral nght to eniov a nv 
women^ey„desired_from amongjthe nom-Erahmans 
witho ut i hyolving..any social Jmpxoprietv. And the 
result is that even at the present day, the women of 
those Brahmans are the most pitiable victims of 
despotism and heartlessness. The result of all these 
priest-made rules was that the Brahman women were 
to remain as chattels of their husbands and to be 
desti 03'ed when the latter died 

With these and similiar rules, the Brahmans 
fortified themselves against intermingling W marri- 
age or eating To strengthen their hold on the minds 
of the people, they adopted many of the Indian 
gods and goddesses in their sacrificial system and con- 
nected them with Aryan deities 'Thus we see that 
Indra was also called Arjuna Rudra was 
rnany appellations such as Girisha, Tamra, Nilakanta, 
Kapardin, Pasupati, Sankara, Siva, Isana, Mahadeva 
and others The seven tongues of fire were deified as 
seven goddesses — Kali, Karali, Manojava, Sulohita, 
Sudhumarvama, Sphulingini and Biswarupi God- 
desses like Daksha Parvati and Uma-Haimavati were 
also introduced The story of Vishnu getting domi- 
nion over the whole world from Asuras was told 
in the Aitheya Brahman Krishna is mentioned as 
a pupil of Ghora Angirasu in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad The numerous gods and goddesses of 
the Indians were incorporated into the priestly system 
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of mystic Mantras- and secret rituals and gorgeous 
sacrifices intended to ensnare the people and keep 
fhem willing victims of priestcraft. 

JWe shall now notice some of the provisions they 
made for -keeping the Indians permanently a subject 
people degraded like slaves and prevented from aspir- 
ing to jise to a higher status at any time in their 
lives. 

‘‘The tongue of a Sndra, who spoke evil about 
persons in the first three castes should be cut off. ^ A 
Sudra who dared to assume a position of equality 
with the first three castes was to be flogged.”* — 
A Sudra who abused a twice-born^ man_or■^^ 
assaulted him with blows should lose the hmb with 
which he offended; if he overheard a recitation of 
the Vedas molten lac or tin was to be poured mto his 
ears; if he repeated the Vedas his tongue should be 
cut; and if he remembered Vedic hjTnns, his ho^J 
was to be tom into pieces.t ^ _ 

Persons of the first three castes committmgj 
adultery with a Sudra woman were bamshed. Ai 
Sudra committing adultery with a woman ^ any ov 
the three higher castes was to suffer death i ^ 

Manu says that.noj:Q.Uection, o^wedth-w^_to 

be made by_a,Sudm even though he.be sble to-do it, 
for a S«dv a •^h o has acquired jYealth gives .pmnJo 
Brahman, and that a Brah man ma^I^appropnate oy 

'foice the pro'^erty._o±.a_;>upm? , *.1. t 

if'jrSu'a-aTmentions the names and birth ot tne 
twice bom with contumely, an iron nail, ten fingers 
long, shall be thrust into- his mouth. 

If he arrogantly teaches Brahmans Dharma, 
the king shall cause hot oil to be poured intp his 

mouth and ears [j . 

"Let the king never slay a Brahman though ne 

have committed all possible crimes.’ II 


•Apastanilia. nr, 10-27. 
§3^128 


fGaalsiBa Nil- 
ptann, 287-272 


lApastamba 
•TM 379-81 
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“The caste system had been completely organised- 
in the Rationalistic Period and' threw an indelible 
stain on the criminal law of India. There was one 
hiw for the Brahman, another for the Sudra;‘the 
former was treated with undue leniency, the latter 
with excessive and cruel severity.”* 


“Thus A pa^amh a enjoins upon a king ti 
punish those who have transgressed the caste lawi 
even by death. . The caste regulations were thu^^ 
enforced upon the people by terror of punishment' 
both in this life as well as in the next.”t — 

^ The Brahmans did not take long to realise that 
their clauns and commandments could be enforced 
only if they had politicad power. They possessed 
plenty of wealth; their subtle influence with the 
people was greater than that of the king; they had 
abundant leisure; they had almost made a monopoly 
o£ all learning. They could therefore demand a 
hand in the exercise of the kings’ authority. Already 
the palace priest l^d become a necessity. Prom the 
position of Purohit of the king to that of religious 
adviser and minister was an easy step The Brahman 
became very soon the chief member of the kmg’s 
council "The increasing influence of the Brahman 
aristocracy began to have very important consequen- 
ces both politically and socially. For not only did the 
Brahmans as experts in sacrificial lore obtain the 
respect due to religious teachers, but they also 
challenpd the supremacy of the Kshatriyas, the 
politiral and military leaders, on the ground that 
discipliiic„of the inin d. and body ■wbtch 

was 3 . illtlflaTnMifai m iiinTiiiTii TT A ' ■ i ■■ i i 
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became a school of arms and military tactics, diplo- 
maqr and political science, and just as Drona in the 
Mahabharata was the Brahman instructor of the 
Pandavas in the use of the bow and other weapons 
of war, so the Brahman diplomatist and politician 
became the chief amon^ the ministers who formed 
the royal council.”^ 


From that position of power, temporal as well 
as spiritual, the Brahmans began to enforce, in the 
name of the king and the country, one by one, those 
caste laws and religious ordinances, which were in- 
tended to keep the prince and the people alike servile 
to the priests. No doubt Aey very often served to 
check the autocracy of the kings and to ensure to the 
people government according to law; but the un- 
happy circumstance was that very curtailment of 
the king's power meant a tightening of the priest's 
grip, and the law of the country generally nieant +he 
priest-imposed caste laws with special provisions to 
exempt the Brahman Irom taxes and punishment and 
to inflict unjust restrictions and punishments on the 
Indian peoples. In the Mahabharata it is said that 
King' Vena transgressed the rules of Dandanithi ana 
therefore the Rishis killed him and put his son Pnthu 
on the throne. Then the Brahmans and the gods 
said to him, "Rule the earth according to this law, 
without love or hate and even-handed toward all 
beings' Promise also that you will not p^ish the 
Brahmans aXSA that you will prevent the 
ture of castes.” Pritliu promised to do so. TJe 
Brahmans and the gods accordmgly pve J 

best things.”* What a h^ocntical P^-of^ssion of 
justice! The king is compelled i 

i)Ut also not to punish Brahmans’ The » 
treat every one equaUy, but also to enforce upon ftem 


*Fu 9 S^ BjBtmy of A B in ^ ® 
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the indignities of caste gradations and punish them 
according to their castes 

We already saw that the whole people, including 
the king and the priests, were originally called the 
**^8.” When the Brahmans, and afterwards, the 
Kshatriyas, agreed to remain as exclusive hereditary 
groups, the bulk of the people forming the “Vis” were 
obliged to preserve their sdf-respect by similarly re- 
fusing to mingle with other communities. All the 
Indians who had not already mingled and become 
one with the “Vis” were called the Sudras, a class 
which did not exist in the Big-Vedic days but was 
created as a result of Brahmanical rules. The process 
of fraternisation and fusion which had gone on for 
so many centuries with happy results was stopped 
and the forces of disinteg^tion and mutual rivalry 
were let loose in the country. Bi the course of a few 
centuries, it became a fashion throughout the country 
to form exclusive social groups, and refuse associa- 
tion Twth others, on some pretext or other Some- 
timesiit was enmity with another gfroup, sometimes 
it was a dispute between leaders, at other times it was 
the dignity of a rich family; again it might be a caste 
dispute; — no matter what the provocation or justi- 
fication was, it became a pastime for ignorant people 
to set up claims of social priority or attribute social 
inferiority and break oflF into distinct^ non-co-operat- 
ing "castes ” T^e Brahmans encouraged these divi- 
sions, because every additional, caste meant added 
strength to the caste system as a whole and greater 
security and mfluence for the presiding Brahman 
caste. The kings enforced these differences with 
merciless severity This was the origin and course of 
devdopment of the Hindu castes We shall see in 
the following chapters the vidssitudes of this priest- 
tmposed socio-rdigious feudalism. 

No social or rdigious law can be established or 
ong enforced without the sanction of the state, and 
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it took many centuries of conflicts^ machinations and 
persecutions before “caste” was finally recognised as 
the birthright and badge of servility of the Hindus. 
The peace and prosperity afforded by the Gangeric 
valley Indo-Aryan civilisation brought forth some of 
the glorious things in philosophy and science which' 
India has contributed to the ^ world, and also along 
with them those institutions of injustice and shame 
which thfottled the nation to death, "It was under- 
the same gentle but enervating influences that they 
also unconsciously lost all social freedom and were 
gradually bound down by unhealthy pnest-imposed. 
layrs and restrictions which made further progress on 
the part -of the people impossible. This is ^e dark 
side of Hindu civilisation, ' Priestly supremacy threw 
its coil round and round the nation from its early 
youth, and the nation never attained that social and 
political freedom and strength which marked the 
ancient nations of Europe 


The crime of Brahmanism is pot so^ much that it 
created an exclusive "caste,” but that it condemned 
the non-Brahmans to perpetual subordination^ and 
disunion, not so much that it monopolised religion 
and learning, but that it suppressed the intelletcum 
and moral growth of the non-Brahmans, not so much 
that it exaggerated the rituals and sacrifices, but that 
it converted religion into a means of heartless ex- 
ploitation. Brahmanism has, from its very inception 
down to the present day, meant the intellectual and 
moral starvation of the Hindu masses, the emascula- 
tion of the Hindu nation forced to live and die in an 
atmosphere of inferiority and disunion, and the sub- 
mergence of all true religion in a flood of ceremoni- 
alism, and its prostitution for the exploitation of 
Hindu devotees. 


VoL I. Histojy cf CiviUMtion in Anefant Indir. B.C 
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Chapter V 

' KSHATRIYA-BRAHMAN STRUGGLE 


In the early stage of Brahmanism, the kings 
:were not much perturbed by the pretensions of the 
priests, and very probably some of the Aryan rulers 
actively patronised them. In so far as Brahmanism 
aimed at checking the grovring power of Indian 
rulers and peoples by keeping them out of the Aryan 
pale, it must have appealed to some of the orthodox 
Aryan monarchs King' Dasaratha of Kosala was 
one of the prominent rulers who had accepted the 
Brahmanical creed So long as the Brahmans kept 
to their sphere of religion and sacrifice, their audaci- 
ous claims did not cause disturbance to the smooth 
working of the ancient royal houses, and Brahmans 
proved excellent ministers, advisers and diplomats. 


But the ambition of the priests knew no limits. 
I^ey wanted to dominate the whole of society, in- 
duding the kings. ^ Even before they began to inter- 
toe with the political power of the warrior class, 
troubto arose because the Brahmans disputed the 
right of ^ Kshatriyas to officiate as sacrificial 
j between Vasishta and Viswa- 

wen as the Mahabhwata, represents the struggle bet- 
we» the priest and the warrior with regain the 
tendency to restnct occupations to particSr dasses 

Kshatriyas gainst L r“ W 
® ^ Brahman alone could perform 

I ‘he son of a Kshal- 

ya. be a priest^ That was in eflFect thp nninf 
of content ion between Vasishta and ViswamiS.”* 


*Tbg«66.I^n>dm,0 V Vydia, 
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The difference, therefore, first arose m the religious 
sphere, in the realm of learning and spiritual author- 
ity. It became the subject of warm discussion in the 
learned assemblies. As public matters are discussed 
in the newspapers m our own day, so were the Brah- 
manical theories made the topic of heated contro- 
versy between Kshatriyas and the Brahmans in the 
literature of the period The priests composed the 
numerous Brahmans to establish the validity of the 
Vedas and the sacrifices, the importance of the pnest 
and the duty of all other classes to submit to the 
Brahman. . The Kshatriyas opposed these doctrines 
by expounding some of the highest truths of philoso- 
phy that man has attaraed in any age or clime. They 
are embodied in the Upanishads 


“It will be observed that the second period was 
a period of the 'submission of the people under the 
Brahmans and the KsTiatriyas, and of the submission 
of the Kshatriyas themselves under the Brahmans. 
At the close of the period, however, there appears tc 
have been a reaction, and the proud Kshatriyas at last 
tried to shake off the gaUing yoke and to prove their 
equality with the Brahmans m learning and religious 
culture. Wearied with the unmeaning ritol and 
ceremonials prescribed by priests, the Ksiwtnyas 
started new speculations and bold enquincs after the 
truth ... and these speculations remained as a 
■'heritage of the nation and fonned the nucleus of the 

SSSy to V*™ •» 

■ .p^.lll.Inta.d.rt»t.VoI. I, 
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and truth and started those earnest soiil-searching 
enquiries which have given us the wonderful Upanir 
Just as the Brahmans depict the beginnings 
of the Harlc forces which in later centuries crushed 
the nation’s life, so the Upanishads represent the 
glorious dawn of the intellectual freedom and spiri- 
tual aspirations of India to which even the greatest 
■of modem thinkers pay their willing homage. That 
great German philosopher and thinker, Schopenhouer 
■says about the Upanishads. ‘Trom every sentence 
deep, original and sublime thoughts 'arise, and the 
whole is pervaded by a high and holy and earnest 
spirit. Indian air surrounds us, and or^nal thoughts 
<jf kindred spirits ... In the whole world there h 
no study, except that of the originals, so beneficial 
and so elevating as that of the Oupnekhat (Latin for 
Upanishads) . It has been the solace of my life, it will 
he the solace of my death.”* 


The Brahmans claimed supr emacy for the Vedas 
and maintained that sacrifices to ■ffie Vedic deities 
were the only means to divine grace and happiness in 
the life after death The Upanishads speak, in glow- 
ing terms, of the Supreme ‘Being, the All-Pervading 
Soul, the Universal Self from whom all the'manifest 7 
ed^universe has come forth, in whom It easts and”in' 
whom it will merge in t6e end " All the gods are 
m^lSestations, of the Great Purusha- or— Brahma 
'^’diaJsjmma peitLi n, gods .and.. men, Jiigh. and Jow, 
learned and. ignoranl, in.the Sudra, the Kshatriva 
and the Vaishya,. no . less^ ^an_^m,. the ^Bra^an - 
By true knowledge of the Self alone can man attiun 
the state of perfect truth, wisdom and happiness He 
attains the highest state who by meditating on his 
•own self recognises the* Supreme God who is evefv- 
where This is the essential teaching of the Upaiii- 
shaHs. It rises above the trammels of meaningless 


302, Vol n, Hiatoiy of Civdis&tiian in Anoient India 
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ceremonies to comprehend the Supreme, the Truth 
of /all 'truths, the Life of all lives. King Tanaka of 
Vi deha was -the Jather_ of JtheJJoanishadic^ movement.; 
Learned men assembled in his court and held discus- 
sions, and the king rewarded them according to their 
scholarship. Brahmans, in those days, sat at the feet 
of Kshatriya kings to learn the highest wisdom which 
jivas known only to kings like Jfanaka. Owing to the 
exclusiveness of the Brahmans, the social position 
and sphere of influence of the two sections of tlie 
aristocracy becatne more and more defined and em- 
phasised the rivalry which started in the learned as- 
semblies. ‘ TOie Brahmanical rules involved consider- 
able curtailment of the political and social privilege 
of th'e'^hatriyaSj’in addition to- the denial 6f the 
sovereign authority of the monarch. Even in the 
sphere of philosophy and religion, the Kshatri^s 
were not disposed to accept without reserve the 
authority of the priests; much less were they pre- 
pared to submit to any curtailment of their royal 
prerogatives and dignity. Moreover, the kings who 
were directly concerned witlb the problems of admin- 
istration, war and peace, and had to hold their md- 
iects together, as leaders and protectors, were natur- 
ally more liberal in their outlook and had a grater 
sense of justice and equality 
governing passion ,was the ei^loitation 
gious feeling of the people and fsertion of a^cro- 
Snct status in society for themselves. The ditence, 
therefore, went on widening and produ^ active 
opposition from the Kshatriyas when the Brahmans 
be^n to assert their influence in politics. 

We have already 

Brahmans. incr^mg f Icings. The 

dSs was becoming unbearable to the Rings. . 
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Rahmans were also consolidating their . 

outside the Indo-Aryan society and had made settl^' 
ments in the kingdoms of prominent Indian xulers, 
where also a similar process of subordinating the 
royal authority to that of the Brahman was bemg 
steadily pursued. The stories connected with the 
earliest Avataras (Incarnations) of Vishnu give us 
some clues as to what the Brahmans were accomp- 
lishing in those spheres. M. M. Kimte writes: The 
Brahmans doubtless acquired a great power over the 
Kshatriyas by means of constantly promul^ting 
sacrificial dicta, and audaciously advancing claims to 
an origin directly from the supreme Brahman. . . 
the establishment and consolidation of their power 
as distinct from that of the Kshatriyas favoured their 
pretensions and enlarged the sphere of their 
ambition The process of organising the aborigines 
and their leaders was developed. The son of 
Hiranyakasipu adopted the Aryan 'gods, the Aryan 
mode of life and Aryan thou^ts and feelings. 
PraJifadajwas-often asked by. his fathe r iio tJtaJje 
denattoiudised and. not to.sYmpathi se with tlie ..Alien 
A ryas, the hereditary foes of. their rape and creed. 
Some Brahmans pe^rhaps had laid a plot for secretly 
despatching the father of Prahlada who was to be 
helped in mounting the throne The incarnation of 
N ar^anh a . Ihus-throws Jight-on- Jhe_pQlitics..of_ih,e 
'Aij^jand especially of.Brahmans dunngjthis j)e]tiQ.d. 
The son brought under Aryan influences was en- 
couraged to rebel against bis father. The Aryas gave 
Mhstantial aid to the son The father was Wiled . . 
Prahlada was not treated justly. Promises made to 
him^ when he entered into a conspiracy with the Aryan 
integers against Ws father, were not kept The 
abonginM ttmsteredj^gi^^ his grandson Bali 
who alsOa^^doSed^a'l^g^nciWU^ 
iirahmans, assisted by thousandToT^ Aryas, intri- 

ften attempted to induce to wage war against the 
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foreign settlers. The power of Bali was great, his 
preparations, political and military, badeJEare^tomake 
him the leading sovereign of ancient India In. the 
growth of his power the Aryas found a danger to 
their supremacy. At this time, the credulity of Ba li 
was taken advantage of. A plot, the bearings of 
^vhich cannot be realised, was laid. In the modern 
language of Europe, he was induced to sign a proto- 
col, but was suppressed and supplanted. The para- 
mountcy of the Aryas as led by the Brahmans was 
established, . . . The Brahman wielded the real 
power. Frahlada came to see the bearings of this 
political system for he seriously advised Bali to con- 
sider before He made fip his mind to grant the request 
of Vamana. . . . Bali granted the reguest of 
Vamana and the Aryas under the leaderriiip of we 
Brahman advisers triumphed. Bali was suppressed. 
Thus Hiranyaksha, Hirankasipu and Bali fell victims 
to the intrigues of Aryan politicians; not a drop of 
blood' was shed, no war was waged. . . . But the 
Rajas did not like to be ruled by their Brahmani^. 
advisefs. They saw that the real power was with the 
intriguing Purohits, that they were mere tools >n 
their hands. . ; . The crisis came Jamadagni, a 
Brahman of reputation, was at first insulted, and tnen 
killed, by an -impulsive Kshatriya youth Hiindreds 
of Kshatriyas sympathised 
places the Purohits were insulted. The 

slitution the Aryas K 

xmged dreadful war against the kshatriyas The 
Brahmans triumphed Before many years passed 

a Strong Kshatriya Sree ^^^^XrasUmma 

scene; defeated the Brahman wamor ParasUrama 

and re-established Kshatriya supremacy. 

^Th‘ese developments, rdigious as well as political, 

' Wc^itusea'of A,y»n in todm. M. M. 

Knnte . 
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had opened the eyes of the ruling class to the danger 
tof allowing the Brahmans to go unchallenged. As 
we have seen, the first opposition tpok the form of 
refuting the teachings of the Brahmans and tlie 
efficacy of their rites. Kmg Janaka waS'the leader of 
-the intellectual revolt against Brahmanism. He had 
a daughter Sita. At the same time. King Dasaratha 
was an imbecile ruler and had meekly submitted to 
the authority of his Brahman advisers who managed 
everything according to the f priestly laws. But 
Da«aratha’s eldest son Rama was an independent 
Ijrince, and even as a young student show'ed the spirit 
of revolt by disputing \yith his teachers. It was Sree 
Rama’s searcliing^ questions which brought into ex- 
istence that famous work 6l spiritual wisdom, the 
Yog a Vasishta Its teacimgs are those of the Upan- 
ishads; It has iib faith in rituals and sacrifices; and 
advocates the h^hest wisdoni of Brahma Vidya The 
Brahmans must have felt that Rama was not going 
to be a docile king like his father, and what was worse 
Rama h ad g qn^ejand allied hintsglf jvithjthe^leader^f 
the. O DPOSi tionrilQlBra hmamsm. King Tanaka , by 
marrymg his daughter' Sita. This was too much. 
The Brahmans -decided to prevent the accession of 
Rama to the throne and compelled King Dasaratha to 
banish his beloved son to the forests Weak-minded 
Dasaratha soon died of gnef 

After defeating Ravaha, Rama came back as a 
great hero and conqueror. Even then the Brahmans 
did not give him peace They insisted on his'aban*- 
doning his alliance with Janaka by 'divorcing Sita. 
It was a complete victory for the Brahmans Rama 
submitted to thdr dictation; his life had been made 
miserable by' their machinations and he preferred, 
much against his own good sense, to victimise his 
queen to provoking another Brahman .opposition. 
Peerless, adorable Sita was banished to. the forest to 
satisfy the clamour of the priests Another instance 
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o£ Brahman domination over B^a may be noticed 
in the story of the Sudra whose head was cut oif by 
Rama at the instance of the Brahmans for the offence 
of pprfnrminc Tap a s wbifh BTnh mnnq alone were 
entitled to perform^ The King had thus become 
a puppet in the hands of the priests. Probably, Rama 
himself was not a pure Aryan; he was black in colour. 
Anyhow, he was one of the earliest kings who for a 
time opposed and suffered very mudi from the 
Brahmans to whom he succumbed in the end. 


Incidents like the above, the murder of King 
Vena, the slaughter of the Kshatriyas by Brahman 
Farasurama, the abject helplessness of Rama, the 
heart-rending fate of Sita, must have created deep 
suspicion and discontent among the Kshatri 3 ras re- 
gardmg the growing arrogance of the priests. The 
Kshatriya monarchs alone were unable to meet this 
powerful confederation of Brahman aristocrats, and 
when the ri valry ripened J iito..a-jy-eaLj^ Bidian 
kings like Knslma and Arjuna championed the «use 
of the liberal party of K shatriyas and crushed the 
orthodox parf^^tisTETstoryjalBi ^nal des truct- 
ive war between the orthodox Kshaff^Sr'under 
Brahman Ieadership.and the in)eral._:^batn3^ back- 
ed by Indian kin^, that is depicted in the Epic of the 
Maluibharata. As Mr. Dutt has remarked, ‘Evepr 
later poet and editor has contributed his mite towards 
aUering and distorting the ancient epic; 
Sery^nfw sect his been careful to |ncorpomte 
new f angled tenets in this national worfc The 
SmayS and the Mahabharata m the f orni in which 
wSlem now were finally completed more to 
fifteen centuries after the events 
took place, and many legends were added from time 
to time by numerous writers. 

Th. fore oatifae of.th= X 

PoW .HP 
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- Kshatriya kings had become divided into two part- 
ies — those who supported Brahmanism, and those 
who opposed it. A crisis was hound to arise, and the 
'Rr aTiman Drona started* the conflagration. The 
PaiKhala king hadlnsulted Drona, who therefore left 
his court and joined 'the Kurus. Living with the 
Kurus, who were* pro-Brahman in their outlook, 
Drona quietly developed his plans for wr^king 
vengeance on the king of the Panchalas. It is said 
that the Pandavas were brought down from the 
Himalayas with their mother by a Brahman. They 
were, perhaps, Indian king^ and warriors. Their 
Draii padi as their, common wife._^^custom 

suspicion that they were non-Aryas The king of the 
Panchalas questioned Yudhishtra on the propriety 
of this marriage, but the latter replied that it was 
the Custom in their tribe, and therefore not opposed 
to Dharma. So the Pandav^ belonged to a different 
tribe. Drona brought down these chieftains as a 
preparation for his offensive against the Panchalas 
When the military training of the princes was over, 
Drona demand ed as the tnitinn the help 

of t he Kurus to a ttack the Panchalas. whcthad insulted 
him The request had to be acceded to.^ The 
'Kurus attacked the Panchalas and annexed half of 


their kingdom Not satisfied with this, Drona sent 
Arjuna disguised as a Brahman to win Panchala’s 
daughter, Draupadi, whose choice of a husband had 
been prodaimed. Tlie plan succeeded and Draupadi 
became the wife of the Indian chiefs When so much 


had been accomplished, perhaps in fulfilment of a 
previous promise, the Pandavas had to be given a 
Idngdom to set themselves up as rulers. The Kurus 
were not willing to go so far as that to please Drona, 
but were in the end compelled to yield and gave an 
unreclaimed forest region to the Pandavas. With 
the help of their leader Kiishna,' the Pandavas re- 
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claimed the forest s^ea, built a new capital city and 
soon became a great power rivalling the Kurus.. The 
latter began to repent of having given a kingdom to 
the Pandavas, and advised by Drona, managed some- 
how to take it back from them and drive the Panda- 
vas out after insulting their queen Draupadi. Quite 
naturally, the.Pandavas now allied themselves with 
their relative, the Panchala king, and under the lead- 
ership of Krishna decided to take back their kingdom 
fiom the wicked Kurus. Great preparations were 
made by both sides. The real fight was between 
the two parties among the Kshatriya kings — ^the 
orthodox party led by the Brahman, Drona, and the 
liberal party led by the great Indian ruler, Krishna. 
The support of all the chief monarchs of the country 
was enlisted on one side or the other, because the fate 
of the whole nation was involved in this issue. 


The' decisive, but disastrous, battle of Kuruk- 
shetra was fought, ending in the crushing defeat of 
the Brahmanical party and the victory of the national 
Indian party led by Krishna. The battle was truly- 
fought for the inspiring principles which are em- 
bodied in the Bhagavad Gita, the essence of the 
philosophy of Indo-Aryan Kshatriyas and the nation- 
al leaders as against the teachings of the Br^mans. 
A new era began in the history of India The ola 
order of things had vanished The leadership ot 
the country passed from the hands of Indo-A^n 
kings into those of the rising Indian king^. The 
national party winch stood' for 
Bhagavad Gita and for the co-operation of the ^as 
and the Indians as brethren of the same 
without distinctions of race or religion or 
into power; and the line of orthodox 
W under the advice of Brahmans, prided them- 
s^es orbetag Aryan kings and tried to suppress 
the Indians and by establishing caste 
degraded them to a despicable position in society. 
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came to an end Rama, and more than Rama, 
Krishna came to be looked upon as the heroes of 
this national awakening who had championed the 
people’s cause, and stories and legends grew around 
them. They were deified; they came to be con- 
sidered as incarnations of God In later centuries, 
when great Indian kings were ruling the country, 
to placate them and the people and gain their 
adherence to Brahmanism, the priests had to incor- 
porate the stories of these national heroes in the 
religion of the Hindus. 

The Mahabharata war had destroyed the power 
of the Indo-Aryan rulers- Kshatriya kings, warriors 
and nobles had died by thousands. Though the 
Brahman party had been defeated, the< Brahmans 
as a class suffered nothing. They kept out of the 
conflagration and were not affected in men or wealth. 
Their success did not depend on the results of the 
military struggle They were interested only in set- 
ting one king against another, one party against an- 
other party, in keeping the Kshatri3ras always fight- 
ing either among themselves or with Indian kings» 
and in this they succeeded until the Kshatriya power 
was practically annihilated This was 'all that the 
Brahmans wanted The opposition to Brahmanism 
came from the Kshatri3ras who led the popular party 
and now that that opposition had almost disappeared, 
the way was opened for the unobstructed penetration 
of Brah maniaaT into alTpgrts •oF’tKeTouhtiy Tf p i th e- 
increasing yogt^^“^rifice^ aS^’rituals, and jtfie— 
submission of the kings and peoples to the sei^dom. 
of caste. 



Chapter VI 

BRAHMAN IMPERIALISM : 

(900— 6oo'B. C) 

Though the scheme of caste hierarchy had not 
been gmeraliy accepted by the kmgs and the people, 
the priests had irrevocably separated themselves 
from the bulk of the communily as the Brahman 
caste and developed their distinctive characteristics 
and^ interests and ideals which have from those 
ancient days down to the present always remained 
antagonistic to the progress of the nation as a whole. 
They claimed to be a superior race of men, by their 
very origin entitled to demand and enforce 
submission from all other Sections of society; they 
asserted their right to the exclusive possession of all 
religious learning and .leadership; they contended 
that the worldly power of the king was subject to 
the spiritual authority of the Brahmans, and that in 
vital respects such as the liability to taxes and 
punisfiment they were to be exempted from the 
operation of 'the , ordinary law of the land; their 
rhligious practices and customs assumed a distinctive 
sluLpe, and the sacred thread they began to wear 
always marked 'them off from the Indian peoples 
whom they treated with haughty .contempt;^ they 
'held it was below their dignity to engage in the 
ordinary avocations of life such as ^^dculture, trade, 
arts and crafts. 

' In fact, the Brahmans became a nation by th^- 
selves, interested in the religious and social domina- 
tion and exploitation of the people of India. Their 
interest demanded, not the propagation of reh^n, 
but the keeping of it as a secret and a monopoly. The 
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unification and education of the people became anta- 
gonistic to their policy, which demanded division into 
castes and submissiveness to the priestly authority, 
suppression of all aspirations to rise in culture and 
power, and encouragement of superstition for the 
profitable plying of priestcraft It did not matter 
much to them who fought and won, and who ruled 
the country, whether they were Aryan kings or 
Indian rulers, or foreign conquerors. They sided 
with the party which favoured Brahman superiority 
and 'domination. Therefore, although the Maha- 
bharata war was waged for the liberal ideals of the 
Bhagavad Gita as opposed to the orthodox creed of 
Brahmanism, and though it ended in a victory for 
the former, it no less efFectively served to destroy the'* 
power of the Kshatriyas, the leaders of the opposition 
to Brahmanism 


. Withm a few years of the passing away of 
Krishna and Arjuna, the country was thrown into a 
state of masterless confusion which opened the -way 
for the aggrandisement of Brahmanism India has 
harmy any history for the three or four centuries of 
darkness which followed the Great War. The 
happenings of that period are shrouded in oblivion, 
and what little light has penetrated through the 
^oom show& that the Brahmans were making capital 
of the situation and bringing the people under their 
domination The Brahmans dispersed in all direc- 
tions, p^tly because the monarchs who used to lavish 
nch gifts on them had passed away and partly 
because the weakening of the Kshatriya power had 
cieated greater opportunities throughout the country 
tor the propagation of the Brahmanical cult of 
^tes and sacrifices The verbose and unwieldy 
Brahmans were skilfully abridged into Sutras and 
schools were started in various places to train 
pnests. Many portions of the country tiU then 
o..itside the Indo-Aryan influence came under the. 
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spell of Brahmanism. The kings who had survived 
the disastrous conflagration of Kurukshetra were not 
learned or powerful enough to stem the tide, and 
Brahmans became the inevitable leaders and advisers 
of the people The caste rules were perfected and 
codified, and probably received the sanction of the 
lulers m many places. Th e Sutras which form th e 
stron gest l inks in th e, chai n, of cas te we re f orged in 
this dark age, and when the BuddhTliffeS^the gloom 
We find the people stooping under the yoke of 
Brahman imperialism, steeped in the mire of 
ignorance, .superstition and bloody sacrifices, their 
life blighted by the cruel exclusion from religion 
and citizenship 

The reaction did not take long’to come Like 
other imperialisms. Brahman domination accom- 
plished its task of rousi n g the nation fro m — its 
hypnotic, sleep, ana t he.greaF~naBon-wide upheaval 
started by the Buddha kept the whole country in its 
elevating influence for over one thousand years of 
glorious achievement in all departments of human 
activity — religion, literature, sciences and arts, in- 
dustries, commerce, politics ' and Internationa] 
relations. 



THE :menace oe 

HINDU BtPERIALiSM 

[THE BUDDHIST PERIOD] 

Chapiter VII 

‘ THE DAWN OF INDIAN NATIONALISM 

s * 

No greater injustice has been done to India than 
that unconsciously perpetrated by a larger number 
of historians who have proclaimed to the world as 
characteristics lof the national life and aspirations of 
the Indians exactly those forces, features and insti- 
tutions which have, through ages, thwarted her na- 
tional yearnings, and are even now, as they have ' , 
been in the past, antagonistic to the unification, pro- 
gress and liberty of the Indian nation. 

^ The Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Institutes, the 
Epics and the Puranas and the institutions and cus- 
toms which have developed through them are repre- 
sented as embodying the spirit of the nation, 
while, as a matter of fact, they are the products of 
an imperialism which overwhelmed the country 
more than twenty-five centuries ago andTrom which 
she was extricated by the glorious national upheaval 
under the Buddha, but which, when India lost her 
political freedom, regained the upper hand and, with 
the help of other imperialists, finally enslaved the 
millions of India to the cruelest system of domination 
that any master nation has imposed upon a weak 
population in the annals of the civilised world No 
doubt, even the records of the worst days of the 
Company regime or tlie propaganda tracts of bigoted 
missionaries of the 19th century or the literature of 
-Iiss Mayo may disclose,' in spite of their inimical 
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and alien origin, some characteristics of the nation s 
life.- In the same manner, the literary masterpieces 
of Brahman imperialism may also tell us through 
their grotesque legends 'and misrepresentations 
something of the nation’s activities. But the Vedas, 
Brahmanas, the JBpics and the Furanas and 
histories b^ed-on them can no more speaTc of the 
inner workings of the nation’s goul or the successes 
and failures which attended its e£Forts at self-expres- 
sion, than the splendour of the Ddhi Durbar or the 
tomb of Aurangzeb can express the spirit and aspira- 
tions of the people of India. 

Even that' noble and stal'w'art champion of 
India’s right to Home Rule, Mrs" Annie Besant, u'as 
led to believe that “It is on this literature and on the 
past eifibodied in it that the -foundation of Indian 
nationality is indestrucfibly laid.*' The pathetic 
truth, however, is that national revival in India has, 
from the earliest centuries of Rama and Krishna, 
down to the present day, invariably manifested itself 
as a revolt against the, spirit and influence of this 
anti-national literature and its patrons In the 
XTpanishads, we 'have the first bold be^nnings of 
that protest, and in the Mahabharata AVar the des- 
perate though successful struggle of the nation's 
heroes to redeem the countrys honour from the 
hands of explioting priests, £he champions and inven- 
tors of that, literature. The next glorious dawn of 
national life, which came after a period of darteess 
under cover of which the imperialists had fasfened 
their chains on the necks of the people, \ras also 
characterised by a more fruitful opposition to the 
so-called sacred Kt^ture of the priests. In the 
present chapter, we are concerned with this second 
great protest of the nation against Brahman domi- 
nation In the su'cceeding chapters, it will become 
dear that later national awakenings have also been 
rebellions against the same imperialism of the Epic** 
and the Furanas. 
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Till the Mahabharata War, the politically domi- 
nant people were the Indo-Aryans, and the only 
dangerous, opposition was the rivalry of the Brah- 
mans. The ’destruction of ^e Indo-Ar^n King- 
doms which was effectively; achieved 'by, that war 
"brought the Aryanised _In<fen rulers into power, but 
it took some 'more centuries before the nation' as a 
whole was able to assert itself against its eiqjloiters. 
In the interval between the collapse of the Kshatriya 
power and the emergence of an inspired nation the 
priests had exerted ' their utmost efforts and had 
succeeded in establishing their power in the lanH more 
securely than before. To overthrow this Brahmani- 
cal subjection was the compelling motive of the 
leaders of the national movement. 


Hereafter we do not hear of the.Aryas. They 
mixed their blood and culture with those of the 
Indians and disappeared from the political arena. 
The rulers who succeeded them might have been 
K.shatriyas or Sudras or Brahmans but were all 
mdians and not Aryas. The great teachers and 
geniuses are all Indians, no doubt, with the heritage 
■of the Aryan past in their veins. The two compet- 
ing forees.o£.the.cp untrv. he rea fter^ are_Tfid« r| Jhl g- 
tipnaligm.yd.Bia.hma.n. TTnpe rigtlism ^ until J j^ct th 'fall 
^nder^rdgn. Imperialist?. The history of India 
from 600 B C is the history of the vicissitudes 
of the struggle between these two forces, which 
forms the under-current of all the social, relieions 
and pohtical revolutions that have passed'over 
the country. "We shall briefly recapitulate the 
mam achiwements of Brahmanism as they stood 
m^B C. It will help us to realise the character 
awakening and tlie nature of the 

subjectioamduGh-jt-sought-to-ovetflirowi. 

7^® country was parceUed out into a con- 
genes of petty kingdoms and tribes independent of 
one another and some of them had no kings As 
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they, had no unifying common interest, tliev fre- 
quently quarrelled among themselves. 

2 . Brahmans had established themselves as the 
chief advisers, ministers and priests of the rulers and 
as the I^med leaders of the people all over the 
'knowp country, and brought the kings and their 
subjects alike under the caste-regime with the 
brahman as its supreme symbol and the Brahinana 
butras as the binding" coniriion law. 


3* The Aryanised Indians who formed one 
homogeneous communitj- and used to mingle freely 
with the Indians were now divided into Brahmans, 
Kshatnyas and Vaisyas, and all the Indians weie 
maliciously kept out of all rights and privileges and 
reduced to the position of slaves as Sudras 


4 Religious learning, which meant all Ie.irn- 
ing, had almost become a monopoly of the Brah- 
mans / ( ' . 

S. Bloody and costly sacrifices, and gifts to 
the Brahmans had become the essence of the religd'in 
of the first three classes; and the fourth class cf 
Indians- were stoutly denied all the consolations of 
reIigion.f 

6 Rulers, rich men, and Brahmans married 
many wives, led luxurious lives and indulged in 
drinking the liquor of Soma and in eating all varie- 
ties of meat 

7 . The civil and criminal laws had been codi- 
>fied by the Brahmans in accordance with ^ caste 
principles and were enforced with cruel brutality on 
the Indian masses. 

/ 

8 Domestic slavery was common and some- 
times women w'ere sold in public markets 

g. The countiy was divided by the Brahmans 
into three circles, (a) the Aiyavarta of the highest 
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purity, (.6) the southern - districts of the lowest 
purity ^and (c) the regions of intermediate purity, 
and travelling outside the Aryavarta was declared 
to cause pollution requinng propitiation and expia* 
tion by sacrifices and ceremonials. 

In fact, everything had been done that could* 
possibly be ' done 'to subordinate the king to the 
priest, to divide the united community into non- 
co-operating castes, to keep the Indians in degrada- 
tion' and subjection, suppressing their intellectual, 
religious and apolitical aspirations, to prevent the 
association of people in different parts of the counlry, 
to' stop the progfress of learning outside, the- Brah^- - 
liianical fold, ^o impose expensive'saaificial duties on 
the householder for the profit of the priests and to 
legitimatise /the licentious enjoyment of women, 
meatafid wijtte by Brahmans and rich men; in short 
religion ana the State were- so organised' that the 
mass of the^people were ^dndemned to live as help- 
less victiinsjr or the fced^^oitation df'the Brahmahs 
andTheir partisaJte This iniquitous system '^soon 
degraded the Brahmans themselves. "As a com- 
munity they became grasping and covetous, igno- 
rant and pretentious, and the Sutra-Karas them- 
selves had to censure the abuse in the strongest 
terms” When the Greeks came to India, there 
were two classfiS.,of .-Brah mans, the nhilnsnn liPrQ 
and ihe.politicians As for the philosophers, after 
living in the city for a number of years, "each 
individual returns to' his owm, 'property where he 
lives the rest of his days in ease and security They 
then array themselves in fine muslin, and wear a 
few trmkets of gold in their fingers and their ears 
They eat flesh, but not that of animals employed iti 
Icibotir They abstain from hot and highly seasoned 
food They marry as many wives as they please ”* 

T' ■ 

Dutt*^*** ® J”^***"“ to Annent Indio, Vbl C. 
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“Not only had the Brahmans become an organ- 
ised intellectual force 'which a'sserted for .itself the 
leading 'position in political affairs hitherto held by 
the Kshatriyas, but in ministering to fhe' religious 
needs of the Indo-^Aryan community at large, they 
had established a monopoly which lent itself to un- 
scrupulous exactions and to the encouragement of 
the .grossest -superstitions ”.r . . .‘‘So 'long as Brah- 
}nanhood depended in the. first instance upon the 
accident" of birth it would obviously fail in 'its pur- 
pose and the influence exercised ,by unscrupulous or 
ignorant, priests was bound to encourage supersti- 
tion among the masses, and to become a hindrance 
to civilisation as well as a source of exaction and 


cruelty.” 

“Another instrument of tyranny and deception 
placed in tl^e hands of the Brahmans was the Aryan 
belief in the divine power of sacrifice which had 
come down from the earliest Vedic times In ffie 
course -of many centuries the performance of sacri-, 
fici^ rites had grown into a fine art, which the 
Brahman experts were .not slow to use for theiT 
personal advantage, for the efficacy of the sacrmccs 
was said to depend largely upon the liberality of t.ie 
indispensable Dakshina or reward bestowed upon 
the officiating priests and their servant . ajid not 
only did public sacrifices and the worship of tnnai 
'deities involve a vast expenditure of state rwenue^ 
hut the household rites for ’ which the services of 
Brahmans were generally necessa^ the 

more numerous and complicated. ° 

great state ceremonies, such as the Ws cons®cra 
§on and the horse sacrifice 
^victory and the welfare of the 
'the whole attention of the court _f 

over a year, required the attendance 
Braii a corr^ondiag boroa^tow^- 
tion of largesse besides inordinate feast g 
wholesale slaughter of animals. 
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"The due fulfilment of domestic sacrificial rites 
was equally onerous for the Aryan householder. 
Besides the ordinary daily rites at which the house- 
holder himself presided there were endless sacrificial 
Ceremonies which required the attendance of Brah- 
man experts. There were sacrifices for obtaining 
male offspring; birth 'sacrifices of feeding, naming, 
piercing the ears, shaving the head, and investiture 
with the sacred thread, and numerous others con- 
nected with ordinary, daily events or with marriage 
and death ceremonies. The indiscriminate slaughter 
of animals and the free indulgence in the intoxicat- 
ing juice of the Soma plant associated with Vedic 
ritual involved the tacit recognition by the Aryan 
priesthood of many bloody and obscene orgies of 
the uncivilised non-Aryan tribes, in which human 
victims were frequently sacrificed ”* Thus not only 
the Indians, but also the warrior and merchant 
classes had fallen victims to unrelenting priestcraft 
“The oppression of Brahmanism made the people 
sigh for a revolution and the work of the pldloso- 
phers opened 'the path to such a revolution.”t 

At this stage, Kapila began his opposition by 
propounding the Saniya philosophy, the chief 
object of which was to relieve mankind from all 
pains bodily, mental, natural and divine. He dec- 
lared the Vedic rites were inefficacious as they were 
impure and tainted with slaughter of animals, and 
that by true knowledge alone could complete eman- 
cipation. be attained. He prepared the way for Bud- 
dhism “It was in fact found easy to develop out 
of Sankhya those very elements of universal religion 
w'hich it failed of positively offering. Its intellectual 
criticism was the condition and germ at once of the 
purest theism and the most practical humanity in 
oriental history; of lessons in life and worship 'which 


*Pagei 46 — 48. Aryan Bide in nadu, by E B HoreH, 

tPage 16, Butoiyof Cinliiationm Andentlndu, ly B. C Dntt. 
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Christendom cannot afford to despise or ignore... 

hrSJhood J? R ‘^®‘«ocracy and' boundless 
fn 'wc ^ . r a gospel of mercy for 

alh (Samuel Johnson of America.) . 

The pbople ^^JHakSutOAUc h deolorahi p dentbs 
of supei:stitjon..aadJn42iIg£^Jh^ a great'^mtual 
leader was necessary to lift them'up and open their 
vision to the consolations of a virtuous life as distinct 
trom the false hopes derived from cruel rituals. It 
was the gradual submission of the ruling class to the 
preed of the priests that had brought the whole of 
society to its knees; and a teacher competent to 
innuetme and rouse the kings could alone have 
succeeded in altering, the situation. Such an inspired 
saviour appeared in Lord Buddha from among the 
royal class itself, and succeeded in restoring to the 
nation its capacity to feel and think and act un- 
trammelled by the myths of priestcraft * 


TTie Buddha came from among the Indian clans, ' 
was heiii to the throne of an Indian king, had master- 
ed the philosophy and religion of the Brahmans and 
could meet the best scholars in argument, and above 
all, by many years of austerity and meditation, not 
only r^lised the futility of the prevailing religious 
practice but acquired that soul-illuminafion which 
gave authority to his new teachings. '' His message 
penetrated into the hearts of kings and peasants. 
Brahmans and Sudras, in its all-eipbracing love for 
man. He helped the degraded commoner to feel 
l3iat he too counted in the world- and could rise to 
the highest spiritual happiness. Caste differences 
ino longer stood in the way of his progress The 
Buddha j>rocIaiined the one humanity which united 
all, and the consolations of his religion were accessi- 
ble to eveiyone without distinction of high and low. 
lie ‘invited the poorest and the lowliest to live and 
learn with princes and merchant-millionaires and 
proud 'Brahmans in the brotherhood of his Order, 
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The humble craftsman or barber could rise to be a 
philosopher and teachej in the noble scheme of the 
'Buddha. 

One of the most tolerant of teachers the world 
has ever produced, the Buddha did not hesitate to 
make clear his desire to save the nation^ from, the 
untruths of priest-ordained life His mission^ was ^a 
distinct protest against the exploiting, imperialistic 
character of the Brahman religion of castes and 
ceremonials. That protest was expressed as (i) a 
disregard of the Vedw and their rituals, (2) disregard 
of the iniquitous caste system, and (3) disregard (rf 
the ari^ocrats’ Sanskrit language in favour of Pal«, 
the language of the people. There was nothing 
revolutionary in his simple teachingfs, but he had cut 
asu nder the Tnill-stnne-Q f-iwferiftr-itv-^vhieh-hUBg^on 
the n eck of the people, p reventing them from looking 
up to things ^od and noble. They became free I0 
aspire and strive for the highest things of this world. 
The scales fell oif their eyes and they could see as 
the Brahmans and Kshatri3^s were seeing. They 
ceased to be Dasyus, Rakshasas, Mlechhas, Vanaras 
or Sudras, and became equal citizens of the exalted 
'kingdom of righteousness Tfiey were no longer 
slaves, but free men — ^free to know and believe in 
the most sacred things, free to lead the most 
honourable life, and free to express that life in all 
the multitudinous ways of arts and sciences, litera- 
ture and administration; and in the course of a 
few centuries a free peqple commenced to enrich 
the world^ with their abundant achievements in all 
the domains of civilisation and enterprise. The 
Buddha’s religion is the national rel^on of India; 
the Buddhist age is the ag;e of Indian nationalism; 
the Empire of Asoka is the crowning success of 
India’s freedom 

Though the national renaissance took the form 
of a protest against Brahmanism, it should not he 
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supposed that all Brahmans kept aloof from the re- 
generated life of the country. On the other hand 
many of them entered whole-heartedly into the 
current of national life and helped to direct it along 
very useful channels of constructive thinking and 
planning. ‘ They co-operated in making ‘the national 
life richer in all its aspects , As prominent disdples 
of the Buddha, as ministers of Kings, as poets and 
astronomers and grammarians, they vied with other 
'people in serving the motherland and embellishing 
her with the best things they could produce Bud- 
dhisin was never known to have . persecuted the 
Brahmans. On the contrary, the Buddha and the 
g^eat Buddhist kin gs who followe d himlfevished 
thdr favour and patronage aiulgiftsumsSntinglFO^i 
the BfahmanTalong with the Buddhist monks That 
ardent apostle of Buddhism, Asoka, mentions in his 
edicts Brahmans first and then only monks as deserv-' 
ing of care and honour. 


‘ ' The opposition was therefore not to the indivi- 
du^s who formed the community of Brahmans who 
were learned and led good lives, but to the system o 
exactions and superstitions which the professiOTal 
prieks had built up for their aggrandisement J ae 
^liistence of a steadily 

priests,' as a community distinct from the rwt of 

^pulatidn, disdaining to' Hve like their bro^w-Mm- 
^riots. with exclusive vested J^the 

Spp„«dto fte « 
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of i»cacc and prospenly, there was always present the 
danger of subversion of power by hostile Brahman 
parties who shov.‘cd no scruples in malting use of the 
Greek, the Scythian, the Arab, the Chinaman, the 
Rajput or the Moghul, whoever served their purpose, 
to overthrow* kings and dynasties who did not sup> 
pen i Brahmanism During the centuries that follow- 
ed till* Maurynn emperors in the mj slcrious rise and 
fall t»t d\ nasties, the successive invasions which des- 
troyed in the end the ability of the country to protect 
itself, the repealed reconquests and campaigns by 
snrc< -‘sivc kings desirous of rcicbrnting (he horse- 
sacrifne, the compilation of new Dharnta Sastras. 
the schiMn in the Bud<lhi<t Order, the emergence of 
a new religion of temples and idolatry, in fact in nil 
important inovcincnls. beneath the supcrHcial play 
of event*', will be found the subtle working <if an in- 
telkciual communit) wielding deadly powers for 
good .snd ctjl, bill most often using them W the 
latter, for their ow n self-assertion, though it involved 
the niin of the nation. 



Chapter VIll 

. ' ‘ INDIA’S NATIONAL RELIGION 

Buddhism is the national religion of India 
because the Buddha was an Indian, descended from 
an Indian king of the Sakya clan; because Buddh- 
ism was the source and inspiration of the national 
awakening witnessed in the Indian empires and 
kingdoms which controlled the destinies of the coun- 
try for over a thousand years; because Buddhism, for 
the first time, united Bidia in a common cultural 
synthesis and organisation; because unlike Biali- 
tnanism, which was the , religion of the privileged 
classes, Buddhism was the first religion of the com- 
mon people, not forced on them, but accepted by 
their free will and pleasure; because Buddhism 
brought nut in Jhe fullest -measure the immense 
potentialities of the nation in all its manifold as- 
pects — science and art, literature and religion, com- 
merce and industry, internal progress and interna- 
tional reputation; and lastly, ' because no other 
religion has till this day been able to make India a 
great nation as Buddhism did. 

In the sixth century before Christ, the Buddha 
was born as the only son of the king of 
in a place near Kapilavastu He ivas married at the 
age of about eighteen. Ten years after his marri- 
age; he renounced the life of luxury and POwer, md 
the loye of dear ones, and went out a® 
wanderer in quest of truth and the path 
ance from all suffering. He studied from Brahman 
teachers all that their relipon and 1°”^. 

offer but- did not obtain what he sought. He, th i 
fnre took to the life of Tapas or austerities and selt- 

insight and power. The penance^id not take nii 
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any nearer to the goal of his heart which was 
sorrowing for suffering humanit3’. The traditional 
methods of salvation and spiritucd power had failed 
to illumine his soul So he abandoned the austerities 
of asceticism and wandered about bewildered and 
tormented by conflicting thoughts, until one day, sit- 
ting in meditation, he saw the veil of doubt and mys- 
tery vanish; his soul was filled with the effulgence 
of a realisation — the realisation that a holy, pure and 
smiple life of universal love was the way to Nirvana 
or freedom from all suffering He had found peace 
in the extinction of all passions, and set out to the 
city of the Kasis, as he said, “to beat the drum of 
the immortal in the darkness of the world *’ 

His very first teachings in Kasi were to the 
following effect ‘There are two extremes, O Bhik- 
kus, which the man who has given up the world 
ought not to follow— -the habitual practice, on the 
one hand, of those things whose attraction depends 
upon the passions, and especially of sensuality, a 
low and pagan way, unworthy, unprofitable and fit 
only for the worldly minded, — and the habitual 
practice, on the other hand, of asceticism, which is 
painful, unworthy and unprofitable 

‘There is a middle path, O Bhikkus, avoiding 
these two extremes discovered by the Tathagata 
(the Buddha) — ^a path which opens the eyes and 
bestows understanding wkich leads to peace of 
mind, to the higher wisdom, to full enlightenment, 
to Nirvana ” 

Within a few months of his arrival at Benares, 
Gautama had sixty followers And noAv he called 
them together and dismissed them in different direc- 
tions to preach the truth for the salvation of man- 
kind Go ye now, O Bhikkus, and wander for the 
gmn of the many^ for the welfare of the many, out 
of compassion for the world, for the good, for the 
gam, for the welfare of gods and men. Let not two 
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of you go the. same way. Preach, O Bhikkas, the 
doctrine which is glorious in the beginning, glorious 
jin 'the middle, 'glorious in the end, in the' spirit 
and in the letter; proclaim a consummate, perfect 
and pure life of holiness." (Mahav^ga I-ii, i) 

' ‘'No missionaries of later days have evinced a 
.holier zeal to proclaim the truth to the 'ends of the 
earth than the followers of Gautama." 


“He, as well as his disciples, rises early when 
the light of daWn appears in the sky, and spends 
the early moments in spiritual exercises, or in con- 
verse with his disciples, and then he proceeds with 
his companions to the town. In the days when his 
reputation stood at its highest point, and his.n anie 
t^s named throughout India among the foremost 
names, one might day by day see that man before 
whom kings bowed themselves, alms-bowl in hand, 
through streets and alleys, from house to house, 
and without uttering any request, with downcast 
look, stand silently waiting until a morsel of food 
was thrown into his bowl " '(Dr. Oldenberg.) 

Thus for forty-five years, Gautama wandered 
throitgh the Gangetic Vall^, preached benevolence 
and a holy life to the poor and the lowly, made 
‘converts among t|ie high and the low, the rich Md 
the poor, and proclaimed his law through the length 
and breadth of the land,” 


The essence of Buddhism is contained in the 
Four Truths and the Eightfold Path* 

‘This, O Bhikkus, is the Noble Tiutli of Suffe^ 
iiio. Birth is suffering, decay is suffenng, tllnws is 
Jemng, dMth is snlfering: presence oi obj^w 
ita+p ^ufferin&r* not to obtain what we desire i 
suffering Briefly the fivefold dining to emstence 
Yi e clinging to the five elements) is suffering 
^ "‘ThS O Bhikkus, is the Noble Truth 
Cairn of Suffering: Thirst that leads to rebirt 
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accompanied by pleasure and lust, finding its delight 
here and there. (This'thirst is threefold,), f 
■ .t hirst for pleasure. thir 5 LioL^stence,ilfair§t,fpr 
prosperity. 

“Thisr 6 . Bhikkus, is -the Noble' Truth of the 

Cessation of Suffering'.' It ceases-with the compile 
cessation of thirst — & cessation which consists in the 
absence of every passion, with the abandoning of 
this thirst, with the doing away with, it, with ^e 
deliverance from it, with the destruction .of desire; 

"This, O Bhikkus, is the Noble Truth of the 
P<ah which leads to cessation of suffering That 
holy Eightfold Path, vis * — 

' Right Belief, - 
Right Aspiration, 

, Right Speech, 

Right Conduct, ' . 

Right Means of Livelihood, , 

Right Exertion, * 

Right Mindfulness, 

Right Meditation ' ’ ' (Mahavagga i-6) 

In other words, right knowledge and convic- 
tions must be acquired by study and meditation; 
noble aims and high aspirations must serve as the 
'guiding star of life; speech must be characterised by 
iove, and truth and gentleness; conduct should be 
harmless, unselfish, helpfuLand upright; a proper 
means of livelihopd, agreeable and 'elevating, useful 
to oneself and others, must be found out and pur- 
sued, life must be one unceasing effort to grow'm 
virtue, to rdieve suffering and to do good; we must 
be always alert, ecirnest, enthusiastic and hopeful; 
an atmosphere of peace, contentment and tranquil 
courage must pervade our whole life Such- is the 
Eightfold Path of discipline and self-culture which 
would enable one to subdue the passions and the 
thirst for life. 

"A more beautiful picture of life was nev^r 
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TOnceived by poet or visionary; and a more perfect 
System of self-cuhure -was never proclaimed bv 
philosopher or saint.” , ^ 

“There is no suffering for him who has finished 
bis journey and abandoned grief, who has freed 
himself on all sides, and throi^n off all fetters.” 

Nirvana is something which can be attained 
here in this life; “it is the sinless calm state of 
blind, the freedom froln desires and passions, the 
perfect peace, gnodness and wisdom, which conti- 
nuous self-culture can procure for man” 

The Buddha emphatically ignored caste “For 
whoever amongst men lives by cow-keeping, know 
this, O Vasistha, he is a husbandman, not a Brah- 
man. 

"And whoever amongst men lives by different 
mechanical arts . . . is an artisan, not a Brahman. 

"And whoever amongst men lives by trade . . . 
, is a merchant not a Brahman.” 

"And whoever amongst men lives by theft . . 
is a thief, not a Brahman.” 

"And I do not call one a Brahman on account 
of his birth, 'or of his origin from a particular 
mother — ^he may be called Bhupati, and he may be 


jinA seix f^K jtp^ nnfhi njr. hinri.T. call, a -Brahma n " 

'The man who is free from anger, endowed 
•wdth holy works, virtuous without desire, subdued 
•and wearing his last body, him I call a Brahman ’ 
'The man who like water on lotus-leaf, or a 
mustard seed on the point of a needle, does not fbng 
to sensual pleasure, him I call a Brahman (Vasistha- 

^'^**“The man who is free from anger, endowed 

all without distinction of caste "As the ^eat 
Streams, O disciples, however- many they mav be— 
(the Ganga, Yamun^ Asira\'ati, Sarabhu, and Mahi 
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when they reach the great ocean lose their old ^nie 
and their old descent, and bear only one name — the 
greats ocean — so also do Brahmans, Kshatrivas, 

' Vysijis and Sudras lose their distinctions when they 
join the order.” 

“For the first time in the history of the world,, 
it proclaimed a salvation which ejich man could gain 
for himself, and by himself, in this \yorld, during this- 
life, ivithout any, the least, reference to God or gods, 
either great or small. ‘ 

There are five commands which all Buddhists 
should observe* — 

I. Let hot one kill any living being. 

2 Let not one take what is not given to him. 

3 Let not one speak fals^'. 

4 Let not one drink intoxicating drinks 

5 Let not one have unchaste sexual inter- 
course. ' 


Those laymen who want to l^ad a specially pious 
life should observe three more rules • — 

6 Let him not at night eat untimely food 

7 Let him not wear wreaths or use perfumes, 
8. Let him lie on a bed spread on the earth 
All Bhikkus should observe the above eight and 

in addition two more disciplines:— 

9 To abstain from dancing, music, singing 
and stage-plays 


lo To abstain from the use of gold and 'silver. 
The moral maxims of the Buddha appeal to the 
noblest feeling of rnart. 

I Tlatred does not cease by hatred at any time- 
hatred ceases by love ; this is its nature ” ' 

' — '“Let us live happfly, not hating those who hate 
hatred ®en who hate us, let us live free from 

"Let one overcome anger by love, let him over- 
;ome e^I by good, let him overcome the greedy bv 
iberahty, the har by truth” '(Dhammapada). ' 
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“Not to commit sin, to do'good, and to purify 
one’s mind, this is the teaching of the Buddhas.” 

“Thus he lives as a binder together of those who 
are divided, an encourager of those who are friends, 
a peace-maker, a lover of peace, impassioned for 
peace, a speaker of works that 'work for peace.” 

All the above quotations are from the “Buddhist 
Age-Civilisation of,” by R. C Dutt 

Wherever the Buddha’s teachings spread, they 
•created a revolution in the mentality of the people. 
Liberated from the artificial restrictions of caste, 
they delighted to mingle their thoughts, activities 
and destinies in the free ’flow of human friendships, 
attachments and love, ’’and many Brahmans even 
broke through their orthOdoa^ to share in this new 
freedom ■ "The Jatakas mention riiany instances oX 
different degrees of intimacy between the Brahmans, 
burghers and princes, and even the lower classes 
culminating even in inter-marriages or sending sons 
to the same teacher for education. 


(i) "A king marries a rustic woman on account 
of her decency, (a) A king being defeated by rebels 
finds a hospitable shelter with a poor countryman 
and rewards his benefactor with the lialf of his king- 
dom. (3) A king marries an ascetic’s daughtei. 
<■4) There is a marriage between a queen and her 
priest's son. (5) The ^n of a poor '^oni“ f a 
caravan, a fnerchant’s son and the son of a tailor m 
the employ of the 'merchant,' all grew up togetti^ 
and by and by went to Takshasila to complete their 
education. ( 6 ) A Brahman’s daughter is married 
bv the king. The free love of the time expressed 
iteelf inX following strain: ^Whomsoever the 
lover loves be it a low'^andali, all are alike, in love 
there is no unlikeness.”* 


Local GoTommoat « Andcnt India, by R.ffl..^nmna 

Hakoili; ' • " 
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The Brahmans too began to take to all sorts of 
professions like the other members of society and 
^e Jatakas mention many instances. “We read of 
Brahmans as physicians, goat-herds, merchants, 
hunters, snake-charmers, archers, and the servant 
of an archer who was formerly a weaver, low caste 
trappers, and even Cartwrights ” The universal 
popularity which the new^religion attained even 
during the life-time of its founder may be seen in 
the active part women took in fostering its develop- 
ment. "The stupendous munificence which met 
the Buddhist Order at every step proceeded in g^eat 
measure, perhaps in the greatest measure, from 
women of whom the typical representative was the 
honourable matron, Visakha, a rich citizen com- 
moner at Savatthi, who made the first liberal pre- 
parations on a large scale to provide for the Buddha's 
dfedples who came to Savatthi the chief necessaries- 
of life. * She thus spoke to Buddhs. to obtain his 
permission for this: ‘T desire as long as I live, sire, 
to give the brotherhood clothes for the rainy season, 
to give food to stranger monks who arrive here and 
to give food to monks who are passing through, to 
give food to sick brethren, to give food to attendants 
on the sick, to give medicine to the sick, to distribute 
a daily dole of cooked rice, to give bathing dress to 
the sisterhood of nuns”* 


The Order founded by the Buddha was the first 
monastic order known fo the world and no other 
missionary order evinced a holier zeal to spread 
r^hteousness far and wide and "serve mankind, 
^e torch of truth and brotherhood as well as of 
leaimng and^ science, was carried to distant lands, 
l^<fling, as It v^t, fresh-beacons of religions ins- 
pirafaon and wisdom which made India the Spiritual 
Mother of humanity. 


*VagQ 169, ’OldBiibOTg • 



THE GLORY OF THE NATIONALISTIC 
, PERIOD 


600 B C— 800AD 


■ The national uphea^'al which came in the wake 
of the Buddha’s teachings brought such vast con- 
tinents and so many milhons of people under its 
inspiration and mfluence and guided their destinies 
for so long a time even in India, whence it subse- 
quently 'disappeared, that if is impossible to give a 
conception of its mapitude and myriad features in 
the space of a few pages. We have to be contented 
with a few broad • hints about some conspiciimis 
■manifestations in the general life of the Indian 


community.' 

The course of Buddha-inspired nationalism was 
not one of triumphant progress at any time, but vm 
in the teeth of perpetual opposition by the powerful 
aristocracy of the country, the Brahmans, opposi- 
tion which could not appear withany dei^ty when 
the entire population was bowing before me wat 
Buddha of perfect goodness, opposition which dared 
not raise its head when the Emperor A^Ja M h 
Tvorld in admiration and reverence by the ’ 

of his love for humanity no, less than the greatness 
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beauty and value, before it receded- into other lands-' 
to fructify their evolving life. 

600 B. C to 800 A. D. was roughly the period 
when Buddhism continued to shape the policy of 
Indian rulers and the ideals of Indian people, and, 
even in the years of its frequent subjection to rival 
forces, it kept on stirring the nations heart, with 
* \urying fortunes. Great kings and emperors like 
Chandragupta, Asoka, Vikramaditya, Harsha and 
Kanishka made their epoch-making contributions to 
history and civilisation in this period Politicians 
and poets, astronomers and ardiitects, philosophers 
and physicians, men of the highest distinction in all 
fields, such as Pataniali. Sri Sankaracharva. Kautilva .' 
A rvabfaatta. Chan^aka. Sitfirnfa, Karla's / ^ mara- 
simha, Vararuchi, Bharavi, Varahamihira, Dandm, 
Bana^hAttarSubhandu^Bhadiihari) -Bhavabhuti-and- 
others, who are even now the prevailing authorities 
and models of Hindu India, flourished in this aoe. 

The national awakening was marked by the 
nation’s monumental achievements in architecture, 
sculptures^ sciences and arts, literature and politics, 
trade and industry, no less than in the religfion of 
*‘mercy for all.” Kapila’s Sankhya prepared the 
way a short time before thie Buddha by blasting the 
of orthodox y and Jupe« minn^wjth_thpl^^ ^ 
ofJlold»MrationaL thi nki ng Patanjali’s Yoga 
raised man out of his petty subjection to imaginarv 
deities and held out limitless possibilities of spiritual 
process by self-culture. The M yaya arid VS aiseshika 
spools to strengfthen the rational’^spu-iT and 

the rising tide of free thinking, though all the 
systems, by their eiAaustiye complexity and varia- 
tions, together contributed to g[ive a sort of univer- 
sal impulse to the new life of the country The 
Ramayana and the Mahabharta with the Bhagavad 
Gita were finally composed, and many .of the import- 
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ant Puranas were completed. The Dharma Sastras- 
received their finishing touches. Sree Sankaracharya. 
raised the philosophy of the Upanishads to its high- 
est emmence-and made Advaitism the soul'of Indian, 
metaphysics.’ ^ * 

“Buddhism in Southern India, ai^ in the North,, 
favoured the growth of a ^vernacular literature .and 
it is to the early centuries of the Christian era, when 
Buddhism anii Jamistri were flourishing in the South, 
that scholars generally assign the classical works of 
Tamil literature, of which the Kurol of Tiruvalluvar 
is a ty4)ical masterpiece.’’^ . India’s religion and cul- 
ture and national life reacfi^ the highest level in 
this period and afterwards there was no progress in> 
any of these directions. 


We shall discuss a feW examples to explain some 
of the dikinguishing characteristics of Ae revival 
which found in Asoka its most _ illustrious leader. 
No greater prince "had reigned in India since the 
Aryans first colonised this country, and no succeed- 
ing monarch . surpassed his glory. IEs_claims to 

great^ess^rested not^o .muc) h ^on_ th .e_gid£n^of-hjs 

empire. as lpn.A^ noble..ejdeaIs«whidi — inspired-his 
administration .at. home. . and-Jiis -cultural"- relations 
abroad and 

service wfiiclTlfiave made his name boiiouTea m all 
pwt§’'of'tfirglobe: ITo'mMTnonarch exerted 

greater influence on the progress of mankind W h>| 
fervour for relieving suffering, doing good and 
righteousness. Asoka’s edicts show tjiat 
^ a Buddhist, his intentions were so that 

hfi-soaredjbmta^istinc&oji^ 

nationality. His normal mculcarions were 
would be acceptable to all, his officers of njWem«- 
ness worked among all peoples and his benefactions 
extended to foreign countries. 


•Fage237, Aiyan Bntem’hidia, by B. B Hawll. 
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' “Asoka’s great object in publishing his edicts 
was to preach and promote righteousness amongst 
his subjects Dharma or righteousdess coiwists, as 
gaiil by bim in the second pillar edict, (i) in doing 
no ill, (2) in doing good,, (3) in sympathy, (4) in 
beneficence, (5) truth, and (6) purity. In the 
^seventh edict he adds, (7) gentleness, and (8) saint- 
liness Besides this he prohibited the killing oE 
ani mals for religious sacrifices and was very particu- 
lar about it . . . ,Large feasts or banquets where 
hundreds of thousands' of animals were killed, he 
prohibited .He directed his officers to go on tour.s 
every, five years for the inculcation^ of Dharma of 
righteousness and for other matters. ‘He had Maha- 
matras or Governors of Provinces before, but in the 
fifth rock edict he speaks of his having created the 
office of Dharma Mahamatras or Overseers of 
Righteousness in the fourteenth year after his coro- 
nation and Sent them to different countries — those 
under his immediate sway and those which were 
semi-independent They were ’to work amongst old 
and yout^, rich and poor, householders and recluses, 
and amongst the followers of different sects, and 
their business was to look to the good of all, to estab- 
lish and promote righteousness and to protect all from “ 
Oppression They were also'to work amongst those 
who 'were near to him in his family and amongst 
hfs relations In the fourth rock edict he tells us- 
that by his efforts the destruction of animals, which 
iwas enormous before, has almost ceased by his 
religfious orders or instructions and a regard for one’s 
relations, for Brahmans and Sramans or holy 
recluses, obedience tq father and mother and to the 
old, and general righteousness have increased and 
will increase, and he hopes/that his sons, grandsons 
and great grandsons, etc , up to the end of the Kalpa 
will go on promoting it; and being righteous them- 
selves will instruct their subjects in righteousness 
For “this,” he says, "is the highest duty one can 
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perform that of preaching^ righteousness ” In the 
seventh rock edict fie allows the followers of all 
sects to live wherever (3iey like, because what they 
all aim at, is self-restraint and purity; and in the 
twelfth he says that he shows his regard for the 
members of all sects, for the recluses and house- 
holders, by’ gifts and Various other ways; but the 
highest and best way of showing regard is to seek 
to increase^ the’ importance of all sects This 
importance is increased by ceasing to extol one’s 
own sect or revile .that of another. Asoka also 
speaks of. his having planted trees and medicinal 
herbs, dug wells, and, opened establishments for the 
distribution ‘of water, for the good of man and 
animals in different places even in the countries of 
his foreign neighbours.”* 

Asoka’s missionaries went to all parts of India 
and Ceylon, and to Bactria, Greece and the Malay 
Peninsula, 


In the beginning of the fifth century after Christ, 
Fahian, a Chinese pilgrim, travelled in India and 
found the Buddhist -religion flourishing every wher^ 
There were many hundreds of S^gharamas, and 
' many thousands of monks in- them living and propa- 
eati^ the law of the Buddha. About' Maftura, he 
Slid, "The people are well off, without poll or 
-official restrictions. . . The kings govern '‘Vithoiit 
corporal punishment; criminals are fined according 
to circumstances, lightly or heavily. . . 

out the country people kill no living - 

ivine. . . they have.no of 

their market ' places. . Down from the o* 
Buddha’s Nirvana, the Hngs of 

chief men and householders i-«^lI*orthem 

jrovided for their support by bestonmg on them 

fields, houses'and gardens, with men and oxen . . . 

•H^eie.lS.B.G. BI.waarb.rt «to the Early Hait«y V 

InSia « 
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All the resident priests having chambers, have their 
beds, mats, food, drink, and clothes provided with- 
out stint; in all places this is the case.’''*’ ' 

In Fataliputra, the capital of Asoka, Fahian< 
-found the ruins of the wonderful palace of that 
Emperor, and their workmanship was so grand that 
he thought no human hands could have accomplish- 
ed the work. “In the city is the royal palace, the 
different parts of which Asoka commissioned the 
gemi to construct by piling up the stones. The 
walls, doorways and the sc^ptured designs are* no 
human work The ruins stall eidst.” 


"The nobles and householders of this countrv 
ha« founded hospitals within the city to which the 
poor of all countries, the destitute, cripple, and the 
diseased may" repair They receive every kind of 
requisite help gratuitously Physicians inspect their 
diseases,- and according to their cases, order them 
food and drink, medicine or dggQs^^lg^ everything 
in' fact that may contribute to their ease. 'N^^en 
cured, they depart at fheir convenience.”t 


In the capital city of Ceylon, the traveller saw 
a Sangharama containing 5,000 monks. Everyu'here 
toe pflgriin was received wito lavish hospitality, and 
he took ship back to his native country from Cevlon. 
This glorious picture of the country is marred 'onlv 
by one incident which shows in its naked horror the 
superstition of Brahmanism. Qn the sea, a great 
tempest arose and the superstitious Brahmans in the 
vessel said to one another. "It is because we 
nave got this Sraman (Fahian) on board we have 
no luck, and have incurred this great mischief. 
Come, let us land this Bhikku on any island we may 
meet, and let us not all perish for the sake of one 


+ ^ Boaahwt Age. R 

t Pages 144.146, Civdnalioii of the BaddbM Age 


Dutt 

c .nntt 
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man.”"^' Fortunately Fahian had his pWons and 
was thus narrowly saved from a miserable death. 

' - ' * '« 
The high level of industrial knowledge and skill 
‘attained during Asdka’s time is' testified to by an 
iron pillar in 'Delhi, 22 feet high above ground, 20 
inches under ground, with a diameter of 16 inches at 
the base and Z2 inches at the top. About this pillar 
with' inscriptions. Dr. Fergusson states, “It opens our 
eyes to' an unsuspected state of affairs to find the 
Hindus at that age forging a bar of 'iron larger than 
any that'have been forged even in Europe to a very 
late date, and not frequently even'now ... It is 
almost equally startUng to find that after an exposure 
to Avind and rain 'for fourteen centuries, it is unrust- 
ed, and the capital and inscription are as clear Md 
as sharp now as when put up fourteen centuries 
ago ” ' ' ‘ ~ 

Speaking about Magadha, Mr. J. N. Samaddar 
says, 'Tt was here that the sWIl of the stone-cutter 
attained perfection and he produced models which, 
as is adimtted 'by the learned author of the Early 
History of India, would be found beyond the crafts- 
manship oT the' twentieth century. The engineers 
and architects of the royal house of Magadha rould 
design and’ construct spacious and lofty edifices, 
throw massive embankments, equipped with conve- 
nient sluices, and other appliances of extraordinary 
engineering skfil, handle enormous monoliths and 
poUsh them in a '• way which is 

execute • commodious J”^e’®eves 

interiors whidi even to-day would dazzle tlm 
of all, and buili palac'es which M people to believe 
that those must have been built only by ' 

human beings and could not have been upreared by 

human hands.”t 

’ 146. OiTjliwtitBi of the Bnddhjet Me, B C. Dntt* 
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When another Chinese pilgrim came in the 
seventh centur}-, though Buddhism was declining, he 
-found numerous monasteries with thousands of 
■monks existing side by side with Hindu temples; 
There was no rivalry between the fpllowerfe of the 
two religions The Buddhist universities were 
attended by Brahmans and other Hindu students. 
Buddhists often learned philosophy from Brahman 
teachers Kings showed no partiality in their gifts. 
They helped both religions lavishly. Even ^ in the 
same family, both of the kings and of the people, 
sometimes the father and son followed different 
religions The cities and palaces welcomed learned 
men of both faiths and patronised them without 
quarrelling. 

Harsha Vardhana was' the emperor at that time 
and he was a devout follower of the Buddha Every 
five years he used to celebrate a great festival at 
Prayag lasting for 75 days, when he gave away all 
the accurtiulated wealth of the empire and even his 
personal possessions, the crown, the robe, and the 
valuable ornaments as gifts to the learned and the 
poor, to the recluses and the householders, in the 
name of the Buddha, the Sun and Si'va. On the 
first three days the gifts were made in the name of 
■ftese three deities ' On the fourth day 10,000 
,Buddhist monks each received .100 gold coins, a pearl 
and a cotton' garment. Then for twenty days gifts 
were bestowed on Brahmans, on the follo'wmg ten 
nays on heretics, and in the last thirty days the poor, 
orphans and » disabled of all denominations were 
^yen presents of clothes, money and fo^. Every- 
thing was given until the emperor became a penni- 
less monk and had to get a cloth from his sister to 
wear before he departed from the festival. Rich 
men and subordinate kings used to purchase back the 
TOyal robes and jewels and present them to the king, - 
fiarsha had celebrated this festival seven times in 35 
' yarn’s Such vas the ■way in which' devout kings 
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cherished the teachings of the Buddha and set the 
fexaraple of renunciation and love for all mankind. 


When Hiuen' Tsang was in India, Harsha called 
a large assembly of learned men and kings to hear 
the professor discourse on Buddhism The assembly 
was attended by Harsha and eighteen tributary 
kings, by 4,000 monks of both schools of Buddhism, 
and 2,006 Brahmans and Jain Pundits The Nalanda 
University alone had sent 1,000 monks well versed 
in eveij branch of learning. The assembly lasted 
for eighteen days The king was never tired of 
spending his wealth for the comfort and recreation 
and enlightenment of his guests It was at the close 
of this grand function that the- pavilion of the 
assembly, was set on fire and an attempt was made 
to assassinate the king by some fanatical Brahman.s; 
and 500 Brahmans had to bfe 'expelled from ^rsha s 
dominions 


The high eminence India had attained in ah 
spheres of civilisation was nowhere more amply 
embodied. than in the world famous Buddhist Uni- 
versity of Nalanda, established about 400 A. D., ana 
the oldest and largest residential University of the 
world. Successive generations of kings and nw 
mai delighted to spend their wealth for 
hientof-this educational institution, /hey^nt 
monasteries, halls, Hbrarie's, temples, tanks and ^r- 
■dens which were models of architectuml stall wd 
beauty, -and made huge endowments of ‘and and 

S^’foms of ..ealtt for Iho 

University which at one time owned 200 g • 
In the time of Hiuen Tsang^ there were io^'» 
students from all parts of India 
oiMy hundrod, loaders rto« 
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occupied three buildings, one of which was nine- 
stoned. Thousands of scholars flocked from distant 
places to hold discussions and the day was not suffi- 
cient to put and answer questions A very high 
standard of learning was maintained and admissions 
were made only after a severe test of competencj"; 
tutorial instniction was provided, the subjects taught 
included the sacred books of Buddhism and Hindu- 
ism and Hethuvid3ra, Sabdavidya, Chikitsavidj'a 
, (medicine), Tantra (magic and goddess, worship), 
and the Sankhya Missionaries went out from here 
to spread knowledge, to establish schools and 
hospitals, to propagate Buddhism and td advise 
foreign countries which invited them. Such was the 
reputation of this University that students who 
Claimed to have studied there -were respected wher-’ 
ever they went It was mdeed a "School of Uni- 
versal Lrarmng,” with one of its mottos running 
thus: “Conquer anger by forgiveness, conquer a 
wicked man by virtuous deeds,' conquer a miser by 
liberality and conquer a liar by truth ” 


The first great historical empire' of India was 
.founded by Chandragupta Maurya, and his grand- 
son Asoka united practically the Avhole of India 
and made her the “greatest nation of the world,”, 
supreme in her internal prosperity as well . as 
mternational reputation India established her right 
to be called the Spiritual Mother of himanity bv 
pi^agating her national religion, Buddhism, in all 
parts of ffie cmlised world— Greece, China, Japan, 
Tibet, Burma, Ceylon, etc , — by her famous seats of 
laming like the University of Nalanda Avhence 
streams of spuitual and temporal wisdom flowed in 
q^rections, and^^Tpi^elat imng ' m t he 

largest religious toleration and human brotherhood 
ever attempted by mankind. 



Chapter X 

•HOW :brahmanism killed buddhism 

r * * i 

Though Buddhism was, in its teachings, opposed 
to the old Brahmanical creed, neither the Buddha 
nor anyiof the later leaders of that, religion showed 
any hostility to the Brahmans On the other hand, 
they 'Continued to treat them with evident partiality. 
This could, not have been entirely out of respect for 
their learning, but wais partially also out of fear 
the terrible 'influence, the Brahmans wielded in 
society. Though gifts to Brahmans continued to be 
given, Brahmanism as a creed was bemg strawy 
•undetmined by the progress of the Buddha’s religion, 
^imal sacrifices came to be neglected, which meant 
that Brahmans lost their vocation and source of 
■income as well as of influence, 


Similarly the caste ^stem was being ignored. 
The Buddha did not directly prohibit the observance 
of caste, nor did any of the liigs penalise it What 
the, Buddha did was to persuade his followers to 
"believe in human brotherhood, to convince them 
that deeds, not birth made men good or bad, high or 
low: and within his monastic order he recognised no 
differences 'In fact, there was no necessity to impose 
any prohibition reprding the practice of caste dis- 
tinctions, because none but the BrahmMs ew really 
ivanted them; and however studiously the Brahmans 
-propagated their fictitious theories, SmntMs and 
SasLs, caste rules could he o no iiK unkss the 
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kines certainly must have refused to enforce them. 
Sr longs Lo could not have been enthusiast.c 


u 
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about the Brahmanical doctrines which were an 
insult to the rulers themselves. Buddhism and the 
national awakenmg which followed it did therefore, 
undoubtedly make the caste system practically in- 
operative, except when some selfish kings enforced 
them to gain the favour of the Brahmans. The 
Brahman was a Brahman because of his caste; and 
if caste was destroyed he lost all that he lived for. 
In this way also, Buddhism was a great blow to the 
Brahmans Then there was the neglect of Sanskrir, 
the distinctive language of Brahmanism, and its 
sacred literature, side by side with the active revival 
of Pali, the language of the people. In all these 
ways, Brahmans and Brhamanism were bound* to 
disappear and be absorbe‘d in the national' life if the 
new movement ivas not opposed. 

The Brahmans'cared not only for h(jnour and 
the gifts, which were not withheld, but wanted to be 
the highest power in the land; above the people and 
the*Iang, to be the law.-givers, the king-makers and 
me king-jkillers, as they had been accustomed to'be. 
They were,_ in spite of Buddhism, still holding tre- 
mendous^ worldly powers, they were a wealthy 
community, and could carry out their imperialisric 
in numerous ways. In the Mahabharata 
Bhishma says to Yudhishtra, “the highest duty of a 
to worship learned Brahmas; they 
M protected as one protects oneself or one’s 
respected, bowed to and revered as 
If th^ were one’s parents If Brahmans are con- 
tented the whole country prospers; if they are dis- 
wntented and angry, ever3^iug goes to destruction, 
•iney can make a god, not a god, and a not-god, a god 
Une w’hom they praise, prospers and one whom they 
reproach becomes miserable ’’* 

P 

BhandwlS History of India, R. G. 
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This audacious claim which the Brahman writers 
of the Mahabharata so boldly made could not have 
been a meaningless or baseless self-adulation only. 
It contained a good deal of truth. The Brahmans 
were a terrible power for good and evil, for evil 
more often than good, like the feudal Baron robbers 
of Europe. The murder of King Vena for the 
violation of Brahmanical laws was not a solitary 
instance- of the tyrannical power of the Brahmans. 
Their right to kill troublesome or disobedient kings 
came to be boldly asserted and exercised through 
the council of ministers in which Brahmans generally 
held the highest position of authority The domestic 
revolutions, "throttling inched,” usurpations, and 
other inexplicable calamities, which are a feature of 
the period of national kings may be, in most cases, 
traced to the working of the invisible hand of the 
Brahmans operating through the Brahman-domi- 
nated councils Thus the power of the priestly class 
over the kings was almost itnliraited and could be 
■used unscrupulously, though often it must have also 
served to keep the kings within legitimate limits 

The authority of the Brahmans over the people 
•was no less effectual In the administration of 
■the big cities as well as of the small villages througn- 
V out the country Brahmanical influence was supreme. 
*Tt was the practice of the king in ^arly times to 
establish, in every city, with gffts of 
and rent free lands, a body of learned 
with- a prescribed course of duties 
The Brahman assembly thus constituted had pnm 
Iv to attend to the moral and spiritual welfare of the 

» r r ante lUn 

Sabhas were the supreme governing body The 

•*P«gol6\ r.ocal GoTcmment hi Ancient Tnnn, hy UndheVninna 
MnLeiji * 
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Sabha was the assembly of the Brahmans in which 
other castes had no place. ... As has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated by the evidence adduced, the 
Sabha was the supreme governing body of the 
village, but the village was not of course, inhabited 
by the Brahmans alone but by people of other castes 
as well.”* From the royal court down to the small 
village, the Brahmanical power was a thing to be 
dreaded. It went still further and whenever they 
got an opportunity they began to set up Brahman 
kings, and we find that such rulers were placed on 
the throne in Kashmir, Magadha, Assam and other 
places. 

The north-western region of India w'as the gfate- 
way of all invaders and here it was that the Brah- 
mians had one of their most important strongholds 
for many centuries, holding constant communication 
with foresees such as the Greeks, the Turks, the 
Scythians, the Chinese and tlie Huns. Whenever 
the Brahmans wanted the help of foreigners to bring 
about the downfall of a king or a dynasty -which they 
disliked, their position of vantage in north--western 
India afforded facilities as well as a strong temptation 
to invite or encourage the invasion of foreigners, 
^d as we shall see hereafter, they freely utilised this 
favourable Mtuation to enforce their supremacy in 
the country. These temporal advantages, in addition 
^ position they occupied as the 

^elusive custodian of religious lore and experts 
m many blanches of learning, enabled them 
to control the leading strings in every sphere of life 
of a community, the vast majority of whom had been 
denied all learning and freedom for many centuries. 
In th^e and other ways the Brahman’s grip on the 
destinies of the country was indeed greater than we 
^n fancy from this distance of time.' Even the 
Buddha and Asoka must have been very careful not 


Page 300, Looal GnreiQmeiit In Aneient by Raihabamnd 
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to come into open conflict with such a powerful 
aristocracy whose antecedents were suflBciently 
frightful, as may be seen in the fate of ^ma and 
Sila, and in the destruction of the race of Kshatriya 
kings, besides numerous other events - 


With all the above advantages and sanctions in 
their hands, it was not to be expected that the 
Brahmans would remain quiet when their status in 
society was being undermined by the spread of 
Buddhism. It was Buddhism which gave the nation 
life, and so long as that most democratic of religions 
continued to influence the policy of kings and regu- 
late the beliefs of the people, there was no likelihood 
of the Brahmans being able to preserve their virtual 
dictatorship of' the country Though, outwardly'for 
a long time there was perfect toleration and even 
hearty co-operation between Buddhism and Brali- 
manism, the Brahman priests as a community clung 
to their caste exclusiveness and privileges and lost no 
opportunities that came in their way to overthrow 
the Buddhist influence. From..thejBatm:g_of the 
circumgtancesrthey could have done hardly anjrthing 
else. The only other course open to them was to 
abdicate their dictatorial and almost snpei human 
position in society, identify their interest with th we 
of the nation in general and merge themselves in the 
brotherhood of the people of India, which the Buddha 
so successfully inaugurated and which his royal 
disciples would have realised but for the eteram 
opposition of the Brahmans,— an opposition which 
even at the present day is the rock on which all 
democratic movements in India are '^ing wrecked. 

, So much for the awful power of the ^ 

shall now see how they reacted to the Buddhist 

revival. - ^ 

Brahmans had begun to join ^ 

from the earliest days of the Buddha When moow- 
teries were built by devout people all over the 
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country and endowed richly for the comfortable main- 
tenance of monks, the Brahmans who had been los- 
ing their sacrificial income, joined the Order in large 
numbers and with their learning arid mfluence help- 
ed to strengthen it and became its leaders. “Already 
in Asoka’s tune the Brahmans had probably captuied 
the whole machinery of the Sangha as effectually as 
in modern tunes they have controlled the inner work- 
ing of British departmental machinery.”* 

Though they became Buddhist monks, their 
hereditary caste mentality did not leave them and 
they continued to be Brahmans as well as Sramans 
and often observed their caste isolation Fahtan, 
the Chinese traveller, mentions an instance. *Ta 
Pataliputra there once lived a wise Brahman of pro- 
found learni ng who did much to extend the influence 
of the law of the Buddha. He belonged to the 
Mahayana School . . When the king went to visit 
him, he did not presume to sit down in his presence, 
and if he should from a feehng of affection grasp his 
Guru’s hand, the latter would immediatdy wash 
himself from head to foot.”t The Brahman had 
developed untouchability even in those days, and 
though he became a Buddhist he considered the 
touch of the lung as causing pollution The incident 
throws much light on the unbounded tolerance of 
the Buddhist order and the ingrained incapacity of 
the Brahman to divest himself of the imperialistic 
attitude , If in the matter of caste which was d’a- 
metrically opposed to the essential spirit of the 
Buddha’s teachings, the Brahmans could preserve 
their orthodoxy, they must have encountered little 
difficulty in gradually introducing their priestly prac- 
tices into the Sangha system, and in fact that was 
what actually happened. The Sanghas degenerated 
like the priestly dass who had joined it in large 


* Pago 14S, E B HsTell’i Aiyan Bale in Indis. 
t Page 1* 7, tide E B Havell 
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iiumbers and controlled its working. “Buddhist 
monks formed a vast and unmanageable body of 
idle priesthood owning vast acres of bnd attached to 
each monastery and feeding on the resources of the 
people; and Buddhist ceremonials and forms bor-- 
dered more and more on Buddha worship and 
idolatry.”* 


Just as in the capacity of sacrificial priests ihe 
Br ahmariR had cultivated the worship of numerous 
gods and made pious gifts a necessary accompani- 
ment of all ceremonies, so as monks they were 
responsible for the introduction into the Buddhist 
system of a large number of Bodhisattvas, archangels 
or saints, and for the encouragement of rich gifts to 
monks, and for the gradual growth of worship of 
images which provided scope for ritualism and priest- 
craft. Hut so long as the leadership of Buddhism 
remained in the hands of the In^an kings^ of Patali- 
putra. Brahmans were not very successful in subvert- 
ing the original principles of the order and 
when foreigners came to India, became Buddhists 
and began to sway the destinies of the Sangha, that 
priestcraft succeeded in establishing itself as a 
characteristic of the Sangha system of worship 


“So long as Pataliputra retained its 
supremacy the organisation of the Sangha f 

enough to resist the heterodox Brahmamral 
But 4e rise of Hellenistic influence and 
of Buddhist political power m the 
putra to Takshasila combined to rdax 
^ the Saneha so that about the beginning of the 

^^"rwhen 

had carved out a powerful kingdom in the nor 


« Page 24, Ancxent andu 
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the Sangha detached itself from l^e primitive 
doctrine of the faith, and under the name of the 
Mahayana or Great Vehicle compiled a revised 
version of the Dharma in which the divinity of the 
Buddha was accepted, as an orthodox belief, and 
Pata niali's -teac hing o f Yoga becam e-incorporated m . 
the Buddhist canons.”’^ 


Before long the priest developed unedifying 
mystic rites known as Tantrikism which became an 
integral part of the Mahayana School. “Even from 
the seventh century itself, the development of the 
infatuating Tantrikism which reached its climax in 
the eleventh century and which practically verged 
0 0 sorcery cla iming a rdieious bias, attracfidthe 
notice of the Mahayana School and ere long the 
idolatrous cult of female energies was found gjrafted 
upon Mahayana and the pantheistic mysticism of 

Yoga It went even farther. A mysterious 

union was established between the goddess Kali and 
the Buddha ”f Brahman Kagarjuna was one of 
the most famous leaders of the Mahayana philosophy 
and he became the Head Priest of Nalanda Univer- 
sity, probably the highest position a monk could 
aspire to in those days. He was a distinguished 
authority on T^trikism and from his preridential 
'chair in the University he advocated that Brahma, 
Vishnu, Biva and Tara possessed, the attributes which 
Brahmans had assigned to them and were worthv 
of worship. 

The Sangha irretrievably lost its pristine purity 
and ideals in the hands of fte Brahmans and their 
foreign patrons, and the consequent schism into the 
Hinayana and the Mahayana paved tiie ivay for the 
ultimate downfall of Buddhism in India. It should 
not be supposed that aU this happened as a result of 


of Aryan RdIb m Tnilia. E B. Hayen 
tPago 167, Tha Gloriea of Magudlu,. J N, 
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a deliberate plan on the part of the Brahmans to 
wreck Bud^ism. As a learned community, the 
Brahmans naturally rose to be leaders of the new 
religion. Because Buddhism did not actively pro- 
hibit the obsenance of caste from the very begin- 
ning, the caste and priestly mentality followed the 
Brahmans into their new sphere and there produced 
exactly thosf results udiich they had produced in the 
Vedic religion. It was the priestly dass which 
became the Brahman caste; the distinctive profes- 
sion -and unique quahfication of the Brahman was 
that he 'was a priest by birth. In its origin, its 
growth and its functioning through the ages, 
Brahmanism has always meant first and foremost 
priestcraft. So when the Sangha tolerated the 
"Brahman," that is failed to convert him into a real 
Buddlust, it inevitably opened the door to priest- 
craft and its own downfall. 


But there was deliberate Brahman opposition 
outside the Sangha Men the whole country was 
Hacking in the sunshine of great ideak of brother- 
hood and a virtuous and beneficent life, when the 
king and the commoner were co-operating in build- 
inff up a great Indian nation, when the sacred feelings 

m 4 • . i kanmrAl^firP rOUSed 


by Buddhism were producing glorious blossoms in 
the fidds of science, literature, arts and architecture, 
when the people of India liberated from their bond- 
age were carrying the joyful tidings of 
ihto distant lands and filling the world with the frag 
ranee of the Buddha’s teachings, alas' in the land ot 
that Buddha, the Brahman priests were studious- 
ly engaged in poHshing.. the. chmns, of imperialism 
and replenishing:the„annpury 
exploitation_with..Manu ^tos, 

feiSTidolatrous temples. Kali worship and other 
Itature and institutions of wily p«estcra t ^ 
Mm Sastra gave the finishing touches to the caste 
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system and made it a masterpiece of imperial spoil- 
ation for the use of all foreign exploiters, who became 
masters of the country ere long. 

Buddhism was a religion for all, for the poor and 
the lowly as affectively as for the prince, and that 
was the chief source of its popularity. In the success 
of the new religion, the Brahmans saw the- weakness 
of their own creed which derived its strength, not 
from its ability to satisfy or ennoble the people s 
life but from their enforced weakness and ignorance. 
They therefore began to reshape the Brahmanipl 
religion with a view to gfaming popular support tor 
it Even then they did not think of extending the 
true benefits of that religion which they enjoyed to 
the other people as well Instead, they built up a 
separate branch of Brahmanism, a branch of fictions, 
legends, rank idolatry, superstitious beliefs and grue- 
some ceremonies, and worship of the Brahmans in 
addition to that of the numerous gods and goddesses. 
"They set themselves to gradually construct i 
synthetic religion out of the Aryan- and the non- 
Aryan cults which would afford spiritual enlighten- 
ment and consolation to the g^eneral public ^ Th’s 
is the vast system of idolatry dealt with in the' 
Puranas ”* 

“The Puranas constitute the special literature 
of the Sudras, wh o^ rites and ceremonies th ey 
exclusi vely regulate ^he Shruties and the Sinrities 
are claimed as ""fhe exclusive law books of the 
Brah mans only ”t 

Both the Ramayana and the Mahabharata were 
finally recast at this period wiiii many new stories 
and legends added, so as to fascinate the ignorant 
masses. That their authors had a motive to dis- 
credit Buddhism is seen faim a passage in the 


* Pftge 170, Epochs of Civibntioii, bf Bmmanath Bose 
t F. 473, yiousitndes of Aiyaxi Civilisation m India, by U hL Knnte 
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Samayana. "In Ramayana, Rama is made to say 
that Buddha is a thief, the Tathagata is a Nastik or 
Atheist. A wise man who can hdp it should there- ' 
fore not be inclined towards Nastika.”* 


"It is also probable that in opposition to tbe 
Buddhists who used the common language to teach 
their religion, the Mahabharata, whi^ as we have 
shown was given a religious form by Sauti (about 
300 A. D.), mainly to counteract the influence of 
Buddhism was entirely written in Sanskrit, the 
language of the orthodox religious books of the 
Aryans of India.”t 


“The Brahmanical Puranas originated in the 
stories partly to be traced to the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, and partly such as were narrated in 
every house from generation to generation and con- 
stituted the folklore of Buddhistic-India/’J 


It was very often as we shall see hweafter, with 
the help of foreigners that the Brahmans propagated 
the new religion. These foreign people, such as the 
Sakas, the'Yu-chis, the Arabs and Turks and Raj- 
puts had come fo India from countries vjcre 
idolatiy and secret rituals were the prevailing 
religion of the people. ^^uld not ^iJy diwrt 

themselves of their superstitions and belief “ack 
magic. Their presence tended to degenerate the 
-S^has, but at the same time they 
valuable helpmates to the Brahmans m their effoi^ 
to popularise the religion of the Puranas. The 
Pnmnas began to be recast when the worslnp of 
Hindu deitiw rose in popular estim^ion 
time of Wema-Kadphises (a fore^ 
pion of Hinduism) circa 250 A.- D. and the process 
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continued through the Gupta period to a much later 
date and new Furanas appeared from time to time; 
and it has hardly ceased even to this day, since we 
find Mahatmyams springing up now and then though 
not Furanas in a complete shape.”* 

Buddhism had £pven rise to numerous great 
monasteries, stupas and halls of worship all over the 
country which by their mag;nificence-as well as the 
appeaLof tiieir" teachings attracted huge congregi- 
ttibns and inspired them to give lavishly of their 
wealth 'for their construction and -maintenance. It 
was too clear a lesson for the Brahman priests to lose 
sight of, and they set about rivalling the Buddhist 
institutions by the construction of temples which 
by their external grandeur and by the awful mystery 
of their dark interior held popular imaginations in 
superstitious reverence. “But because the Buddhist 
edifices attracted the populace and made an impres- 
sion upon it, the Br^mans made efforts to build 
large temples where the heroes of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata were adored ”t 


The Vedic sacrifices were the centre and source 
of the priests’ power. They had. gone out of fashion 
with the advent of Buddhism. In their place the 
priests now sought to bring into popular favour the 
temples of gods and goddess es to cater to the vulga r 
taste^of ae ignorant and Jto. serve as the citadels of 
thw o^ dommation and exploitation, the strong- 
holds of caste and the dark dungeons of idolatrous 
pnestcraft. Siva worship was already in vogue in 
^uth In^a and some of the foreign people, such as 
the S^hians, were followers of that cult. Rama 
and Krishna were the most popular national heroes, 
around w hom songs .a^^|glkJor!e.^:^d. grown up 

I^artoy of Anaient liidii. R. o. Bbsndaikor 
Xnntel^* Vimssihides of Aiysa CiTOisation in Bidia, by K. M, 
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throughout the country. The people wanted grand 
buildings and images of their heroes, not necessarily 
for worship, but to gfive free play to the instinctive 
desire for artistic creation, for Buddhist nationalism 
had brought out the competitive and constructive 
instincts of the craftsmen and they delighted to 
embody their exuberant spirit in buildings and 
sculpture and statues The Brahmans had only to 
diverf j-hese tendencies and use them for their own 
advantage. Buddhism did not give sufficient scope 
for the shaping arts, as Buddha was the only legiti- 
mate object of reverence, and even in Buddhist 
monuments the craftsmen pressed into service their 
native gods and goddesses and heroes to furnish 
models for their work. The intelligent Brahmans 
could easily detect this tendency and in their temples 
they were able to satisfy in a larger measure than in 
Buddhistic buildings the artistic vanity and fantastic- 
ishi of the people as also their love of pomp and 
show and mystery. Buildings and images were 
rising in popular esteem, and to these the Brahmans 
had only to add their priestcraft in order to make 
the ideal temple. They succeeded beyond their 
expectations; the temples proved to be Aeir salva- 
tion; they are even to-day the desperate strongholds 
of priestly fanaticism scattered throughout the length 
Sl^dth of the eoontiT right across all carrenia 
of reform and democratic revivals. 

• “TheSaivapfopagaadistsofthe^ftwi^fte 

■n^niaeriQTi' reformers of Hmayana Buddhism, as the 

vSSa ^ “at” t 

ShVtoes the Brahman retemersof 

The earliest of, ttese Sa.v^«^W= 

Mnniklca-Vacagar, a minister of one ot tnv, 
Wndyan kings of Madura about the sixth 
I ^ to be knosra as the Hammer of the 

Buddhists”.* 
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Whatever the Brahmans might do to capture the 
people’s mind, to satisfy the craving of the multitude 
for awe and grandeur and mystery, Brahmanism as 
a caste-impenalism was not acceptable to any self- 
respecting Indian so long as -he had the ability to 
iresist it The temples alone could not therefore 
serve the cause of Brahman supremacy, unless they 
were backed by political power, whether Indian or 
foreign, which would support by force the preroga- 
tive of the Brahmans Therefore, whene\fer they 
could bring a kingunder their control, they tried to 
persecute Buddhism in the earlier stages by indirect 
underhand means, and later on by open violent 
methods In the first Indian Empire of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, a Brahman, Kautilya was the chief 
minister and directing genius His famous Artha 
Sastra contained clever provisions to check the 
growth of Buddhism: — 


“No ascetic other than a Vanaprastha (forest 
hermit) no company other than the one of local birth 
and no guilds of any kind other than local co-opera- 
tive guilds shall find entrance into the villages of the 
kin^otn ^ Thus Buddhist monks and Sangfhas 
could not lawfully exist in the villages. Buddhist 
chronicles state that when Pushvamitra became 
emperor by usurpation with the help of Brahmans, 
he burnt their monasteries and killed many of their 
monks As we shall see in the next chapter, manv an 
Indian ruler had to suffer martyrdom at the hands 

Buddhism 
generally come out, 
^ 3^hat infor.mation h.i; ; 

i^wistible colid^a 

support Brahmanism was 
hardty ever safe on his throne in those davs. WHicn 
the Huns under Mihiragula invaded the North- 


♦B 11 Chap I, 4B, Arthasastra 
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Western Province, he won over the Brahmans to his 
side by "building Saiva temples and endowing 
Brahman monasteries, which the lowest of the twice- 
born, as vile as their protector, did not disdain to 
accept."* The same Mihiragula ordered the wiping 
out of all Buddhist monasteries and monks in his 
kingdom.' 


*• But so long as India had at least a glimmer of 
national life and freedom, she made incessant efforts 
to assert her self-respect and thwart Brahman 
tyranny and it was only when the country ultimately 
fell a victim into the hands of foreigners that Buddh- 
ism was crushed to death and Brahmanism— spre^ 
its fanes over the prostrate people. “For it was in 
the D^ic Age tliaf feliglbus persecution began in 
India. Monasteries were demolished, monks were 
banished, and books were burnt; and wherever the 
Pajputs became rulers, Buddhist edifices went down 
and Hindu temples arose. By the end of the loth 
century. Buddhism was practically stamped out 
from India, and the work of destruction was com- 
pleted by the MusUms who succeeded the Rajputs as 
masters of India.”t So complete was the destruc- 
tion that modern antiquarians and historians who 
have gathered Buddhist sacred books from all pwts 
of Asia have not succeeded in gleaning any valu- 
able text from India. 

Historians are not yet agreed as 
which led to the complete disappearmce of 

Sfwi^ertaiSy' what mad? Buddhism indistingu- 
Sabfe fSm thJ popular religion of ancestor- 
worship and hero-worship. But a degenera c 
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Buddhism could have prevailed ui India as it did in 
other countries, and in fact it remained, and. what 
has disappeared is only the Buddhist organisations 
and not the religion Some writers have treated 
Buddhism as a sect of Hmduism. We do not know 
of any Hinduism haidng existed before the Buddha 
and if Hinduism did not exist. Buddhism could not' 
have been a sect of it Before the Buddha there 
was the Brahman _ religion of sacrifices which was 
practically confined to the small Aryan communiiy 
and we know also that the common people must 
have had their ancient religion of same sort of hero- 
worship and ancestor-worship and images. But 
just as the old Vedic religion was a religion of the 
domestic hearth which the Brahmans subsequently 
developed into the religion of grand public sacrifices, 
so the primitive religion of the Indian people was a 
tribal or domestic one and had no public places of 
worship like the big temples of later days. Buddhism 
was a revolt against both the prevailing systems. 
In fact it was the first organised religion in the 
modem sense of the term “religion”. It succeed- 
ed in driving out the Brahman religion of sacrifices, 
but gradually succumbed to jthe influences of the 
popular religion Its final absorption in the primi- 
tive rel^on was due to the fact that the Brahmans 
favoured the religion of gods and goddesses and 
rituals, and not the religion of righteousness 

As an intellectual and learned community, the 
Brahmans became the leaders of Buddhism, and 
succeeded first in thoroughly disfiguring it with 
ritualism and images, and last in destroying its 
separate organisation of monasteries and monks 
with the help of the foreign masters who came into 
power. The Buddhism of Harsha and Nagarj'una 
did not disappear It formed the nucleus of the 
later Hinduism. The real conflict was between the 
Brahman community and the Buddhist order of . 
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monks and monasteries. If the latter remained, the 
Brahmans could not become the sole leaders of the 
country, which has always been the prime motive 
of Brahmanism, nor could they enforce their system 
of castes. The rivalry ended in the complete des- 
truction of the external institutions of Buddhism — 
the monks and monasteries. Brahmans became the 
undisputed leaders, and thereafter corrupt Buddhism 
was easily submerged in the new popular religion, 
Hinduism, wluch grew out of it. Caste is an entirelv 
independent social order which was neither in the 
' ancient Aryan religion nor in the primitive Indian 
religion nor in Buddhism It is the unique contribu- 
tion of the Brahman priests, and none else ever want- 
ed it, until the country lost its national religion and 
political freedom, and the Brahmans succeeded in im- 
posing the system upon the people almost at the point 
of the bayonet with the help of alien masters. 


The Jews of Palestine gave birth to a Jesus 
Christ, but they crucified him and rejected his reli- 
gion; and their country passed into the hands of the 
Muslims where Britain now holds the^ balance I^t- 
ween the Jews and the Muslims India produced a 
Buddha, but when she rejected his religion of right- 
eousness, she passed into the hands of the Muslims 
and Britain now holds the balance between the 
Hindus and the Muslims The Jews became the king- 
less people of the world and the Hindus 
civilised nation that is not master of own county . 
The two great religions, Buddhisin and 
rejected if the land of them ®"t- 

wide and now sustain the religious life of the gr 
rsfuatTons of the East and the West jherea^e 
Hindus and the Jews rank as the orphans of human 


ity. 
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Chapter XI 

HOW BRAHMANISM CRUSHED 
NATIONALISM 

Whenever an Indian king or dynasty acthely 
patronised Buddhism, there appeared an usurper or 
invader, the king was somehow despatched and a 
new dynasty favourable to Brahmanism came into 
power/ Invariably the new i tilers also began to ap- 
preciate the noble religion of the Buddha more than. 
Brahmanism and wanted to throw off the Brahman 
yoke which helped them to power Then another 
usurper or invader came on the scene and repeated 
the same process of establishing a new Brahmanical' 
dynasty It was this unedifying story that was en- 
acted centary after century in all the principal king- 
doms during this period of national awakening. We 
have already seen that the Br ahm a ns claimed 
authority even to kill the king if he happened to go 
against their laws In the present chapter we shall 
see some instances of the exercise of this power. 

Brahmans frequently made, use of Indian usur- 
pers and even foreign invaders as their instruments 
for the enforcement ^of Brahmanism upon the 
country. These unpatriotic and sometimes treacher- 
ous methods also were sought to be justified by the 
gilosophy of the Puranas It is said in the Maha- 
^ (Santi Parva 67-68) : "if a powerful person 
willing to conquer a state whifdi has either no king 
or a weak king approaches, it is wise for the people 
to welcome him, for nothing is more heinous than 
the sms of anarchy A cow that gives milk with 
difficulty is tomented more and more but one that 
is easily mi lked nobody troubles ”* We cannot deny 

* PagB 195 Epio Xadia, ly C. V. Vjdiaf 
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that sometimes these dangerous doctrines did serve 
to remove a really bad king and to help a useful rival 
to the throne. But in the hands of an unscrupulous 
priesthood, who had their own axes to grind in op- 
position to the interests of the country, occasions of 
justifiable use were very few, and most often the 
powers were exercised to overcome opposition to the 
free promulgation of Brzdimanism. 


Chandragupta Maurya of Magadha was the first 
historical emperor of India. He was able to come 
into power with the help of. a clever Brahman, 
Kautilyaj From veiy ancient days, Ma^dha wag a 
famous centre of Indian power ^ and influence as 
distinct from the Aryan rivilisation of the Vedas. 
The Brahmans were always inimical to that country. 
In the Panchavimsa Brahmana we are told that the 
people of Magadha were distinct in culture from the 
Aryas. Its association with the Buddha made that 
country almost the very heart of all India. It was 
there that the Enlightened received his first royal 
recognition; and ever afterwards Magadha continu- 
ed to patronise the Sangha The progress of 
irlhifim must have given added importance to that 
State, and its support of the rising creed must nave 
considerably strengthened the latter. It was qiutc a 
natural association of two national forces, the re)i- 
gious and the political, and as history subsequently 
showed, that association was 
found influence on the evolution of oriental life and 
civilisation. "But this great land of which we are 

speaking in strains of -®5Sg 

oraise was'remrde'd^'mtli deadly averSignTiy the 

" . "Apparently the country 

was not in good repute with the Vedic people, and 
a Brahman living them in the Magadha 
called Biabmabandira— a degraded Brahman 
called 15 surprised to hear thatj^he 

land of Magadha..^3»n-now,JS_undenJian,-fo 
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Brahmans of Mithila will avoid bathing on this side 
of the C^ges on auspicious occasions It was this 
hated kingdom of the non-Aryan, and the non-Arj'an 
religion the Buddha which were threatening to 
overthow Brahman domination in Aryavarta. 

In the North West of India, the Punjab was a 
stronghold of the Brahmans who were watching 
from there for an opportunity to check the growing 
importance of Magadha Chandragupta who was 
in the service of the king of Magadha was prompted 
to rehd against the king. The rebellion did not 
succeed, and Chandragupta took refuge with the 
Brahmans in the Punjab and from there began to 
mature further plots with the help of Chanal^a. 
When Alexander invaded India, Chandragupta and 
his Brahman supporters invited him to attack 
Magadha, but a mutiny in the ranks of the Greek 
army averted that calamity and the Greek warrior 
returned to his country. Afterwards Chandragupta 
and Chanakya managed to kill the then king of 
Magadha and establidi the Mauryan dynasty. Very 
soon the small kingdom expanded into an empire and 
the grandson of Chandragupta, Asoka the Great, be- 
came the greatest apostle of Buddhism, We have 
seen something of the glories of the Empire of 
Righteousness which Asoka established in India and 
outside. Brahmans were evidently disappointed in 
their hope that the Mautyan dynasty which they had 
set up would give full scope for Brahmanism to pros- 
per. So that famous roj^ house which made India 
the greatest nation of the ancient world was soon 
usu^ed by one Pushyamitra who treacherously as- 
sassinated the last Maurya emperor. Thus Brah- 
mans a^in asserted their prerogative. Pushy^imitra 
was their man, and he even started to persecute the 
Buddhists 


•Pasei 6, 7 and S— Clones of Uagadha, li; J N Samaddar. 
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“It may have been a Brahmanical faction which 
put an end to Mauryan supremacy. . . . The cele- 
bration of the great national festival (Horse-sacri- 
fice) by Pushjramitra has been taken by Mr. Vincent 
Smith and other writers to indicate the reaction to- 
wards Buddhism and the begpnnmg of the gradual 
extinction of the Buddhist religion in India.”* Brah- 
mans were not satisfied even with this and uanted 
to enthrone a Brahman king in Magadha - “Deva- 
bhumi, the last Sunga king, perished through a plot 
instigated by the Brahman minister Vasu Deva who 
became the founder” of the Kanva dynasty of Brah- 
man kings t A determined effort must have been 
made to impose Brahman domination and abolish 
Buddhist influence, for we find that the Mami 
'Samhita was codified at this time and Bhasyas 
(Commentaries) to some of the Sutras are also be- 
lieved to have been written then. But these desi^s 
were frustrated by the advent of another rismg 
Indian people, the Andhras, who conquered Magadha. 
They seem to have been patrons of Buddhism. 

' Though the Brahmans thus failed in Magadha 
for the time being, they immediately fostered a mal 
foreign dynasty in the North West under theJCushan 
kings of Turkidi origin who favoured Brahmanism. 
A riSvFlcniidom was carved out of the Matiiyan 
Empire* Wema-Kadphises H of this d^asty adher- 
ed to the Brahmanical School of which the worship 
of Siva Avas the chief cult The next king ^^nishka 
according to Buddhist tradition was also under the 
Influence of orthodox 

an enthusiastic patron of the Sangha J ‘^ema 
•K'ndnhises however, seems to have been_ a more 
rtoroogh Hindu tlian any other foreign 
S to S.e the Brehmanicd revival n«y he under- 

stood to have truly begun § 

* •PaRelSl.Arpm 

+ Paw 2S. Qtenes of Msaa*-*- by Sstaaddir 
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But as invariably happened in such cases, these 
king^ also soon gave up their Brahmanical leanings 
and took" up the cause of Buddhism. King Kanishka 
of this dynasty became a staunch upholder of the 
Dharma He called a large, assembly of monks to 
settle the disputes among tiie various sects and they 
reduced the teachings of the Buddha to a definite 
form. Kanishka too suffered martyrdom for his faith 
in the r«di£infi F.n lightened. He was "smo th- 

ered tgjdeathJnJhisJtifid.” ~ 

Another king of Kashmir Tayapira "trusted his 
Kayastha ministers and financiers and the Brahman 
historian narrates that a Brahman’s curse killed him 
(Dutt) which means in other words that the Brah- 
mans killed him. 

A similar revolt against Magadha was organised 
in Saurashtra and a foreign dynasty of Shah kings v 
carved out an independent kingdom there The first 
of these kings Nahapana was evidently a great patron 
of the Brahmans, because “he gave sixteen villages 
to gods and the Brahmans; fed a hundred thousand 
Brahmans every year; provided eight wives for 
Brahmans at Prabhasu, the holy place.’”” In all these 
cases, however, the kings refused to become puppets 
and patronised Buddhism along with Brahmanism. 

In the Deccan the Buddhist kings were super- 
seded by a Rajput dynasty, the Chaluk3ras, who were 
protag^onists of Brahmanism.' The fourth king of 
Ais line Pulakesin I destroyed the monastery at 

Amacavati~>and-aboli^ed''^ud4hism'>in»those-narts. 

He performed Asvamedha Yajna and other sacri- 
fices, grants of lands were made to Brahmans* 
temples Avere built; worship of Siva in the terrible 
form of Kapaleswara was made popular. 


Faga 131 , Bnddhist Tanod, by R C Patt 
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When the Magadha Empire under the Aiidbras 
was broken up, ^e Brahmans caught the opportunity; 
to help their patrons' to capture the throne once more. 
Thus commenced the famous Gupta dynasty and a 
long period of Brahmanical supremacy, huge horse 
sacrifices and the revival of Sanskrit. 


During the period of the Gupta kings, the 
Brahmans seem to have made a very successful eftort 
to consolidate their influence and make a com- 
promise with the kings and the people m the matter 
of religious teachings and observances., A new form 
of Hinduism of temple-worship and the Puranas was 
brought into favour to satisfy all parties and sorae- 
liow oust the importance of Buddhism. Kings as 
well as Brahmans were interested in keepmg Ae 
people weak and submissive for exploitation. The 
caste system served effectively to divide them into 
groups and prevent their rising against oppreswrs. 
It .vras lie most deadly weapon of imperialistic 
domination ever invented by the human brmn. 
The temple was another important instrument in tne 
scheme of the priests to exploit the people for their 
own profit and sometimes also for that of the kmga 
There was thus a common platform for the two 

wSS'W tte » 

«ve uo their Vedic religion of sacrifices which had 
become discredited in the opinion of most peopl^^ 

. They also agre^ to ^ 

heroes, Rama Eoics’and the Puranas were 

Sf””The ^I^rdffon SZ npanUh^ 
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Accepted; Vedic sacrifices which were the chief bpne 
of contention were given up; the popular religion 
of temples, popular among the masses and among 
the f ordgn rulers, was given a prominent place, and 
the Bud&a was included in the hierarchy of gods. 
But what did the Brahman priests gain? Brahman- 
ism has never stood for any religious doctrine or 
faith. Its life and soul, then, as it is now, was the 
Caste System with the Brahman as the highest sacre- 
dotal caste, and its vital interest was priestly exploit- 
ation. lliese two objects were achieved in an 
abun^nt measure by the new arrangements — in 
fact in a greater measure than was ever possible in 
the past, as we shall see in the next chapter — and 
Brahmans must have felt escalted by the great victory 
of their cause. 


Though all these things were accomplished in 
the Gupta period, there was yet no guarantee that 
Brahman predominance would be upheld by succeed- 
ing rulers, and without the king’s support it could 
not be maintained Repeated experience had shown 
that though new kings, in order to obtain Brahman 
co-operation to establish tiieir powpr, often yielded 
to the wishes of the latter, no sdf-respecting ruler 
would long tolerate the yoke of Brahmanism Indian 
kings almost invariably, encouraged Buddhism side 
by side with Brahmanism, even when they had been 
raised to power with the help of Brahmans Brah- 
niMism_ could therefore be permanently established 
only wiA the disappearance of Buddhism and also 
of all Indian rulers Its security lay in the revival 
^ Kshatriya princes who would submit to 
tne Brahman as the highest caste and whose primary 
concern would be exploitation^ of the country — the 
on which priestly imperialism 
could join hands with foreign, imperialism It 

The Brahmans did not 
rest until they succeeded in handing over the nation 
to a new race of Kshatriyas, the Rajputs whom 
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they raised to Kshatri 3 rahood for the purpose and 
who in a few centuries enslaved the countiy first 
to debasing priestcraft, and then to Muhammadan 
fanaticism. 


, One of the Gupta emperors, Harsha Vardhana, 
became a staunch adherent of Buddhism, and when 
tlie Chinese scholar Hiuen Tsang visited Lidia, he 
held a large assembly lasting for a< number of day9 
of many hundreds' of Buddhist monks and learned 
Brahmans The king’s love of Buddhism roused the 
ire of the Brahmans and the great pavilion of the 
assembly was set on fire and an attempt made on the 
life of the emperor, who used to give away all 
his wealth down to his robes and jewels to Brahmans 
and monks and the poor every five years. It is said 
that five hundred Brahmans were banished from the 
kingdom as a result of this conspiracy. But this 
small failure did not matter much to Brahmanism 
In a few years Harsha’s empire was completely 
broken up 


Harsha sent a complimentary mission headed 
by a Brahman to tlie Chinese emperor who sent a 
return mission to Magadha, but before the Chinese 
mission had arrived, Harsha died. It was 
theiefore to be expected that orthodox Brahmanism 
would seize the opportunity of Marsha’s death to re- 
assert its political supremacy in Aryavarta One ot 
the ministers usurped the throne; the Chinese mission 
Was insulted; the Chinese leader 
and eetting help from Tibet overran Magadha. The 



tTk SlI«;S?ar offered to him by 

the massacre of many tlmusands Thus 
inglonous end the last Hindu empire of Hindustan. 


’ Hwtoty of Aiyon Hdo m Ind«i. hy H B Havell 
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The empire having been broken up, the Brah- 
mans took the opportunity to invite foreign adven- 
turers to support their cause The Rajputs appear 
on the scene as the valiant protectors of Brahman- 
ism Historians do not know definitely the ong^ 
of the Rajputs, but all are agreed in believing that 
they were the descendants of some of the foreign 
invaders That they were raised to power by the 
Brahmans is admitted in the legend of the Puranas It 
says that they were the descendants of four warriors 
conjured mto existence by the sage Vasishta from the 
sacnficial fire he kindled on Mount Abu In plain 
language they were a new people raised to Kshatriya- 
hood by the Brahmans in order that they might re- 
establish Brahmanism in the land “Eveiywhere 
they favoured Puranic Hinduism, and the Brahmans 
rewarded them for their toil, and recognised the new 
race as the Kshatriyas of modem times ”* "What- 
ever the origin of the Rajputs may be, there is no 
doubt that they were newcomers within the pale of 
Hindu civilisation and religion Like all new con- 
verts t hey iwere fired with an excessive zeal to revive 
thejehgion.Jt hgy embraced Brahmans worked, on 
the zeal o f this new race of K shatriyas and the 
Choh ^ and.the Katnore vm di(ateaTKafTlirmnfTiyfi<. 
regarded as KshaSiyaT^y-esfablisfiingTfie supre- 
macy, of the Brahmans 

Wili the help of the Rajputs who became 
powerful in all parts of India, Brahmanism entered 
OT^amer of merciless extiipationjof Buddhism, 
andrwitlr.itrof-nalIonalism The avenu£s_jDf--%ht 

^nfqnnat ign were all clos ed—Rrom the 8th to 
the roth century an impenetrable darkness enve- 
loped Northern India History refuses to disclose 
tte nature of the happenings of that terrible dark- 


t 


5?®® J**" Hindn Cmlaation, l>y R CL Dntt. 

SBgo 40, Later Hindu Cinluation, Sy R. C Dutt. 
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ness. As in the Dark Age which followed the 
Mahabharata War, so under the co^r of this fright- 
ful oblivion, Brahmanism did its work thoroughly: 
monasteries were demolished, monks were banished 
or killed, books were burnt, Buddhism was stamped 
out; nationalism was crushed. The counfay fell 
into the hands of Rajput barons, soon to be followed 
(by the Muhammadan invaders who completed the 
work of annihilation, ^jputana became a con- 
geries of rival states, each with its own chief, war- 
loving and constantly quarrelling with each other. 
“As the robber barons fought in Europe, after the 
break up of the Constantine Empire, so the clans 
and their chiefs fought -in India . . . Rajput chiefs, 
both in Rajputana and the Punjab, battled unceas- 
ingly against each other; and, alas, with Muslims 
against Rajputs, ivifh varied fortunes ”* 


There could be hardly any doubt that Rajput 
rule was an undiluted military imperialism, a coali- 
tion of Kshatriya exploiters and insatiable Brahman 
priests, in which the people were fleeced to amass 
wealth for palaces and temples. In an incredibly 
^ort time huge temples requiring the labour of 
many thousands of workmen, generally^ slaves or 
prisoners, and involving fabulous expenditure, were 
built all over the counfay; the secret cells of temples 
were filled with gold and silver and other trrasur« 
beyond description; hundreds of dancmg girls with 
all the temptations of music and decoration served 
in the temples to complete the vices 
The kings surrounded themselves 
able pomp, luxury and vice. Nobody for the 
people; hear nothing of the ^ people wh» Ae 
Muhammadan immders thw mcmsio mto 

the big cities and temples for plunder of tte aMum 
fated tfeasures. The princes kept quarrelling among 


* Pige20,Iiiai*-'AK»boji,1iy-Anra»Be»»** 
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themselves for wealth and women. Br^nans 
were sunk deep in the temptations of me 
We see Muhammadans marching through the 
country hundreds of miles without anybody opposmg 
them, appearing before the gates of cities and tem- 
ples, before the authorities got any infonnation, and 
loaded with rich booty returning unmolested ovct 
vast tracts of inhabited area. There seemed to be 
no government in the land. 

The despotic .nature of the. regime could be 
noticed .also jn the employment by Rajput rulers of 
large*bO(^es of Muhammadan mercenaries It was 
so in Vjjayanagar too, another-^ Bralun^ domumted 
empire. Both in.North India, and. in yija3ranagrar, 
the presence of Muhammadan troops in the ‘heart 
of the Hindu- kingdoms,” in the employ and confid- 
ence of their rulers, facilitated the final success ^ of 
the MuhammadajK What "sras. worse, the soldiers 
of Islam were ra^ed-’tS ‘invade India, and there 
were Rajput princes to help them in their conquest 
of the country. -~The four cMef royal htfusw of North 
India were Delhi, Chittor, Kanouj and Gujrat. The 
last two kings sided with the Muhammadans until 
they became, undisputed masters of" the situation. 
Raja Jaichand of Kanouj is said to have invited 
Shahabuddin to attack Prithvi Raj of Delhi.* India 
fell betrayed by Her own princes and priests who 
were no more interested in the unity, strength 
and prosperity of the ‘ Indian masses than the 
Muhammadan or the European conquerors. 


*■ 
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Chapter Xll 

BRAHMAN IMPERIALISM TRIUMPHANT 
IS HINDUISM 


/ The fate of a coiintiy- usuaUy^-hangs-Oft-fte 
character of its aristocracy. Even in democratic 
countries, it is not the unwieldy majority that 
“controls real power but an influential minority who, 
by their wealth or education or status or other 
qualifications, are in the .ordinary course of things, 
recognised as the leaders of the people. The rise 
and fall, the progress and decadence of the nation 
will depend to a great extent on the ideals which 
animate the policy and conduct of that minority. 
From days immemorial, the Brahmans have been the 
undoubted aristocrats of India, the leaders of the 
people, the custodians of religious and secular leari^ 
ing, unrivalled politicians and administrators, and 
owners of wealth and power, besides ^ being the 
trustees of the peoples’ conscience as priests* Pro- 
bably no other class of persons in any society ever 
combined in themselves all these ady^tages so 
exclusively as the Brahmans. It is equally doub1*tl 
if any ofher aristocratic class has ever exercised their 
privileges to the detriment of the common people so 
Snscrululously and for so long a as^hcK 

Hindu priests For an understanding of 
■which have brought India to her present condition 
fe moreWtMt than that of the pohcy 
and doctrines of the Brahmans. 
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The disappearance of Buddhism and the passing 
of political power into the hands of the Muham- 
madans, though they meant the extermination of 
national life, was a triumph for Brahmanism As in 
the centuries after the break up of the Indo-Arjan 
kingdoms of the Gangetic Valley, the Brahmans 
showed extraordinary activity in the preparation of 
Sutras and their promulgation m different parts of 
the country, so in the period of national prostration 
and pohtical chaos roughly from the eighth to the 
twelfth century after Christ, there is a phenomenal 
revival, expansion and consolidation of the theocratic 
domination of the Brahmans One prominent result 
of the invasion of India by the Muhammadans utis 
that, so far as Hindu society was concerned, Brah-‘ 
mans became its undisputed leaders and law-givers. 
^^After the overthrow of the Hindu princes by the 
Muhammadans, the Hindu princes and chiefs lost a 
g)od deal of their prestige, but the leadership of the 
Hindus instead of passing into the new political 
authority, namely Muhammadan rulers, passed almost 
entirely to the Brahmans There were no powerful 
Indian rulers to question their right to decide what 
should be or should not be the religion of the people, 
and 'by what principles their social life should be 
governed When the Muhammadans had overcome 
all opposition and settled down as rulers, unless some 
of them Avere fanatically inclined 'to make forcible 
conversions, they left the Hindus in the hands of 
their religious leaders and whenever they wanted 
them by quiet methods, they made use of 
the Brahmans as their "accredited representatives 

Another great advantage Avas that, for the first 
S'!! the peoples of India, of all sects 
and denominations, were brought under the supre- 
macy of the Brahmans Till then they had claimed to 
be priests o f the three higher castes only and did not 

• Pago 149, An Eaaay on Hindntsm. try S. V. Sdker. 
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presume to speak for the Sudras and other Indian 
peoples except to keep them at a safe distance. The 
Muhammadans called all the non-Muslims inhabi- 
tants, ‘without any discrimination, by the common 
name “Hindu,” which practically meant non-Muslims 
and nothing more. This simple fact contributed to 
the unification of India more than any other single 
'event, but also, at the same time, condemned the 
,'dumb millions of the country to perpetual subjection 
to their priestly exploiters Indians became 
“Hindus,” their religion became Hinduism and 
Brahmans their masters "The word Hindu itself is 
a foreign one./ The Hindus never used it in any 
Sanskrit writing, that is those which were written 
before the Muhammadan invasion.”’^ “When tlie 


Muhammadans came they called all people who were 
in India, but who did not belong to Muhammadan 
religion, Hindus, ... All castes and creeds which 
did not acknowledge Muhammadan religion were 
Hindus.”t Thus was the Indian people by an 
innocent accident of history, pei-manently subjected 
to a disastrous social and religious system in the shap.- 
ing of which they had no hand and could thereafter 
obtain no voice, but were entirely at the mercy of the 
Brahmans. Brahmanism became Hinduism, that is 
the religion of all who were not followers of the 
Prophet of Mecca. Fortified thus 
oosition of sole religious authority. Brahmans com- 
menced to establish their theocratic overlordship of 

all Indid. 


(5ne of the first signs of Brahmanical «vival as 
the works of ancient sages. The p 


* PB6a22,AnE8«Byon 
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been conscious of the.untenability of their doctrines 
and their own unwoi^iness to lay down rules for 
the good of society, for they wrote new works in the 
name of ancient authors and altered ancient works 
to suit their present contentions. There is hardly 
any Sanskrit composition which has not been 
tampered with, altered or added to by them. There 
is no famous Rishi or teacher in whose name they 
have not concocted scriptures. There is no sacred 
book into which fiction and legend and imaginary 
history have not been interpolated The most ancient 
of scriptures, the Rig-Veda, has not escaped the 
profaneJiand'-of-interpolators^nd its tenth book is 
wholly ascribed to gods as if to conceal their true 
origin and later authorship. Veracity as to facts 
was never a feature of Brahman authors, so much so 
that historical unreliability has become a universal 
literary ^aracteristic of the Sanskrit language. The 
best critic would be unable to separate t-ho orain ■fmm 
, t o say where facts end an<r fiction begins. 
This IS even more the case in regard to the so-called 
sacred literature. The period of Brahmanical revival 
naturally abounds in such fraudulent Shastras and 
Puranas 


Brahmans emigrated in large numbers from the 
North to the Southern kingdoms which had not been 
conquered by the Muhammadans and whose rulers 
knew very little about the ancients and their Sanskrit 
classics . Any false Shastra could therefore be easily 
® genuine old work The Puranas and 
DBafma- Shastiras of this age axe standing monu- 
ments of the degrading depths to which a scheming 
priesthood could sink in their infatuation ' for 
worldly domination. “The Puranas which are still 
composed in the age of JQkramaditya 
but have been considerably 
and largely added to in succeeding centuries even 
after the conquest of India by the Muhammadans . . 
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y/e accordingly find the Puranas filled with 
sectarian disputes, each sect upholding the supremacy 
of its own special deity chosen from the copious 
storehouse of the modern Hindu pantheon .... 
Later Hindu writers wrote under the disguise of 
ancient, names to give their modern works an 
appearance of antiquity and authority. Thus all 
the eighteen modem Puranas profess to be the works 
of Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas 


■ " "w 

No less than sixteen writers have composed 
Dharma Shastras. These are (i) Atri, (2) Vishnu, 
(3) Harita, (4) Yajnyavalkya, (5) Usanas, (6) 
Angiras, (7) Yania, (8) Samvarta, (9) Katyayana, 
(ro) Brihas^ati,' (ii) Parasara, (12) Vyasa, (13) 
'(Samkya,’ (14) Likhita, (is) Daksha and (:6) 
Satapata. Some of them belong to the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era and the rest came into 
existence after the Muhammadan conquest, but 
even the earlier ones have been mutilated and altered. 
•“Some of them. undoubtedly belong to the Puranic 
times or even earlier, but chapters have been inter- 
polated in these works in recent times after the 
Muhammadan conquest "f "^be Dharma Shastras of 
"Yajnyavalkya, Vyasa and Parasara were undoubted- 
ly produced or recast after th'e Muhammadans 
masters, and the authors assumed the names of the 
famous Rishis of ancient days to give their woiks an 
appearance of antiquity. The 
the latest development of priestcraft of the most 
deerading and revolting type, and contained dark, 
S obfcene practices for acquiring superhuman 
oSvers "To the historian the Tantra literature 
^presents, not a specif phase of Hmdu 
■Kttt diseased form of the human mind, which is 

^oLib kSTwhen a-' 
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when all political consciousness has vanished, and the 
lamp of knowledge is extinct"* 

In the Dark Age between the eighth and the 
tenth centuries after Christ, when the Rajputs and. 
the Brahmans were engaged in North India m 
stamping out Buddhism, by destroying all that was 
Buddhistic — ^buildings, books and even monks — ^the 
famous Brahman teacher Rumania Bhatta •^^'as 
carrying on his campaign in favour of the Vedas and 
their sacrifices, and in condemnation of Buddhism. 
He was followed in later centuries by many famous 
writers such as P^magupta, Bhatta _l^rayayna, 
Tava deva.JMjLdha .ya. PurS Storainya qfjfche JC^arese 
country, Sa yana charya of Vijyanagar and others 
Under the rule of "the Sultans" and the Mnghals when 
the only refuge of the Hmdu masses was their gods 
and goddesses, Brahmanism found it easy to impose 
itself on the credulous and fear-stncken population 
“It is indeed a remarkable fact, that under the adverse 
political conditions of the rule of the Sultans, Hindu 
society evolved new means of self-protection against 
alien influence by means of rigorous domestic 
legislation as embodied in some of the -most 
important Smnti compilations which were all pro- 
duced durmg this period. Thus Madhavachaiya, 
Visveswara Bhatta, Candeswara, Vacaspathi Misra, 
Prataparudra, Raghunandana and Kamalakara, all 
flourished during this period and fixed Hindu social 
and domestic manners and customs in different parts 
of the country by their writing." . Under the 
Mughal monarchy, as a literary historian of India so 
aptly remarks, “Brahmanism remained with its un- 
dying vitality of intellectual life to continue its own 
course unmoved "f 

The unfortunate truth, however, is that what 
was self-protection, nay self-glorification ' for ' 
Brahmans was damnation for the rest of the Hindus 

* Pago 0S Late* Hindn Civilisation, R C. Putt 

t Pages, ld-I6 Local Gavommont in Ancient Tnd'a, PadhaLnmiid Slnkerji 
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Priestly monopoly in all its heartlessness, and the 
unhealthiest restrictions and worst superstitions of 
Brahmanism started from the time of the Kajputs 
and were legitimatised and perpetuated during several 
centuries of national lifelessness under alien subjec- 
tion. This will become clear by an enumeration of 
some of the typical recommendations and command- 
ments of the Shastras of this period: — (i) They 
insist on the observance of caste distinctions whi(± 
are made more rigorous and oppressive than before, 

(2) They prohibit inter-marriages, inter-dining and 
other kinds of social intercourse among the castes. 

(3) They condemn as degraded caste persons those 
who follow numerous usrful arts and crafts, such as 
goldsmiths, blacksmiths, washermen, \v^yers, car- 
penters, traders in -various articles of daily need and 
so forth. (4) They enforce the observance of various 
degrees of pollution and untouchability among the 
castes, tsl Some communities are branded as 
impure and therefore to be shunned, as Mlechchas 
and Chandalas. (6) Muhammadans, Christians, the 
Chinese and the ^Japanese, and other avilised peoples 
are treated insultingly as impure communities whose 
contact will cause pollution. (7) Not only punish- 
ment for offences, but also the reward of labour are 
to be regelated according to caste distincfaons. 
"The wealth that is stolen by the Brahman tends to 
well being in the next life; the wealth ftat is ^ven 
to the Sudra tends to Hell.”* ( 8 ) They prohibt 
sea-voyages which are to be punished wth 

from caste or degrading penances (9) They 
encourage idolatry in all its debasing (10) 

Temnles and their premises are glorified as spots of 
S mSrfesVatioS and visits to *eni are ^ted 
sure ^vay to God’s grace< (n) Gods and god- 
desses are described in numerous 
with many heads and hands, in the shape of animals 


• Snlcrkiiiti II, 811*812. 
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and semi-human beings, sleeping on snakes and riding 
on rats, possessing wives and children, some of whom 
sit on the heads of their lord, and doing things which 
decent men should shun-^-pictures which now furnish 
models for advertisements of beer and dgarettes and 
stories which disfigfure the nation’s life. (12) They; 
recommend self-immolation in fire or water for 
sinners They sing false praises of Brahmans, of 
their sacred origin, of their exalted nature, of their 
extraordinary powers to bless and to curse, of the 
terrible effects of their urrath, of the great merit of 
making valuable gifts to them and of the necessity 
for all other men to do reverence and be submissive 
to them (13) There is no good result that cannot be 
achieved by making golden images of Ganesa, 
Vishnu, Asvins, Kubera, Indra, etc , and after 
worship, presentmg them to Br ahm a n s “There is 
no sin, no incurable disease, no domestic calamity 
and no loss or injury to property which cannot be 
washed away by such gifts They recommend 

self-immolation -of widows on the* funeral pyre ol 
husbands, enforce child-Diarriage and 
prohibit re-marriage of widows. 

^ We shall quote a few instances to serve as 
samples of the rules and beliefs promulgated by the 
Shastras and which prevailed during the timp n f 
^bar. (o) “A cough is a punishment for Wiling a 
Brahman Cure- Making a lotus of four tolas of 
gold,^ and after repeating certain incantations per- 
forming with it the ceremony of Homa, and giving 
it to a righteous Brahman ” 


. fever is a punishment for killing an 

innocent Kshatriya Cure. , Repeating one hundred 
the incantation^of Mahadeo, feeding thirteen 
Hr^mans; and sprinkling with water the image of 
Mahadeo one hundred times.” 


• PigB 78, Earlf Hindn Civilisation, B C Dutt 
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- - '(c) “A woman whose husband dies b'efore her, 
in her former state was of a great family, which she 
left to live with a stranger and when he died, burnt 
herself with him. Cure: She must pass all her life in 
austerities or put an end to her existence by burying 
herself in snow." 


(d) “A woman' who does not menstrua te is 
punished for the following action: Once in alormer 
state when she had her customs, some neighbouring 
children camje into her house to play, but she. n as 
angry and drove them away Let her fill an eaithen 
vessel with .water from one hundred wells, throw 
into it a betel-nut, a masha of gold, and perfoim 
Homa,^and then give it to a Brahman She must 
also give five or seven- or nine or eleven kinds of 
fruits to children to eat.” 


"A woman who has only one daughter is pMish- 
cd for having possessed a great deal of pride in her 
former existence, and not showing proper respect to 
her husband Cure: Let her plate the horns of a 
white ox with four tolas of gold and the hoofs with 
four tolas of silver, and cover the hump wife one 
and a haM tola of copper; which 
in charity with a vbsel made of two and 

SS!' besides satisfying T*** cW jSd 
Brahmans Or she must make ten mashas of ^ 
^to the form of the deity, and after 
Srtain incantations; give it in charity and feed fiffy 
Brahmans.”* , 

' Ordeals for deciding c^es 
according.to caste. ^ For tlmy perfo?m 

the person in a pair ® » weigh him again, 

ce^taii religious 

l3ien if he is J^tted^ but if his scale pre- 

even he is d^red 

IS. Ayin Alcl»nl,y 
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i liar. Some books admit of a triflmg difference. 
This kind of ord^ is peculiar to Brahmans.” 

For Vaishysis: '“The person stands up to the 
navel in water with his fece towards the east. He 
next dives_ under the water, when one of the 
bystanders shoots from a bow, measuring, io 6 fin- 
gers’ breadth, an arrow made of reed, without any 
iron spike, and another person runs and fetches it ' 
back. If the appellant keeps all this while under- 
water, his cause is declared just. This _order is 
peculiar to the Byess.” 

For Sudras: ‘^Deadly poison is administered 
^tlius* . . . .This is to be mixed up with thirty times 
the quantity of ghee, and after repeating certain 
incantations administered to the person who is_ to 
be tried He must turn his ffice to the south and the 
person who administers it must look towards the 
east or the north.. If it has not any effect during 
the time that the spectators can clap their hands five 
hundred times, ^ his cause is pronounced just,' and 
antidotes are given to him. This ordeal is peculiar 
to the Sooder caste.”* 

To^ support and exemplify these and similar 
injunctions and superstitions were written the fanci- 
ful Puranas — indeed they are still being concocted 
as occasions arise to praise the sanctity of a temple 
or the sacredness of a bath or a place of pilgrimage 
pfo story was considered too false, too obscene or 
too cruel to be propagated as a Parana or Mahatmya. 
In the words of a distinguished historian of the 20th 
century such indeed were “the peculiar institutions 
which she (India) evolved and which enabled her 
to combat successfully the otherwise irresistible 
influences of the state or political sovereignity, irres- 
pective of the nationality and personnel of sucK 
sovereignity for the time being.” No doubt they 


* Taga 741 an 741, viie Ajm Altban. 
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have been supremely successful in preventing the 
state, whether under the . Muhammadans or the 
British, 3From emancipating -the people from their 
serfdom to priestcraft, gross superstitions and ruin- 
ous exploitation.. They have served by their stand- 
ing insult to humanity to make the Hindus despised 
by the self-respecting nations of the world. 

In accordance with the new ordinances of the 
s lints. Brahmans in many places openly asserted 
t leir right to be treated as Bhudevas (earthly gods) 
and Bhupatis (lords of the earth) demanding 
vorship from all, rulers and the ruled, and claiming 
A divine right to the ownership of all land. In' 
iMalabar it became a widely recognised rule that 
uand could be owned by the Brahmans only and other 
-jpeople should hold tenures under the Brahmans, 
(shivaji surrendered his entire kingdom to his Brah- 
man Guru and the character of his administration 
showed that he recognised the Brahmans as the 
chief beneficiaries of Jws state. During the regime 
of a Brahman minister, the Maharaja of Travancore 
dedicated his kingdom to the deity of the chief temple 
and began to rule as the Dasa or agent of the deity, 
and the state was permanently saddled with an owi- 
gation to celebrate every six years a fesUval tor 
Brahmans costing many lakhs of rupees, jraere is 
scarcely a state in Rajputana in which 
the soilis n'ot assigned for the support of the Jem^cs, 
their ministers, the secular Brahmans, 

Under this pretext arose the practice of 

lit . ‘ 
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rising Indian rulers to Kshatriyahood after per- . 
■for ming expensive ceremonies which served to fill - 
the pockets of the priests and also to proclaim openly , 
the abject submission of the ruler to the Brahmans, j 
In- some cases, the Hindu Raja had to go to the ex- i 
tent of becoming the ceremonial bearer of the here- | 
ditary Brahman "Guru’s Vahan (palanquin) when- j 
ever the latter visited his state The southern rulers j 
of the Muhammadan period fell easy victims to thes^ 
tactics and became willing tools for the'fenforcemem 
of the caste law upon tbpmsplvesLAnd-tJielr-siihjectsC 

The Vaishyas too were deprived of their right to 
religious sacraments which they had enjoyed from 
most ancient days Alberuni describes the Hindus 
of the early eleventh century as living in isolation 
without any knoweldge of other peoples or countries 
and treating all outsiders as impure castes He says : 
^'Vmshyas and Sudras are not allowed to hear it 
(the Veda) much less to pronounce or recite it . . . 
every action which is considered a privilege of the 
Brahmans, such as saying prayers, the recitation of 
the Vedas and offering sacrifices to the fire is forbid- 
den to him to such 'a deg^ree that when, for example, 
a Sudra or Vaishya is proved to have recited the 
Vedas — he is accused by the Brahmans before the 
ruler and theNatter will order his tongue to be cut 
off Wherever Brahmanism penetrated, there the 
people were compelled to submit to insulting classir 
fications assigning * to them, graded positions in 
society and curtailing their liberties of social inter- 
course Brahmanism was no less fanatical in its aims 
, and brutal in its methods than the bigots of Islam 
who soon succeeded them.. 

In the caste-scheme, the temple occupies the 
position of the highest tribunal of the Brahman. It 
was not purely a religious institution, a place of 


• Fago ISS laferHindn CiTilisaticm B C. Dntt 
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''worship. It served many more purposes. The 
Jvillage temple was generally the centre of the village 
’•administration and the high comt of caste law. 
Caste distinctions and their gradations were decided 
on the basis of the rights enjoyed in the temple by 
the parties. ' (i) The Brahmans alone had access to 
-the Holy of holies and could perform pooja (offer- 
'in^) to the idol. (2) The next in rank could stand 
in front- of this innermost shrine but not go in. (3) 
Those of the third grade were allowed inside the 
compound wall but were not permitted .to enter the 
^main building of the temple. (4) Others lower still 
,had to stand outside the outer wall (5) Then there 
were the untouchables who had to wait at -fraiying 
'distances from the temple, some not being free to 
^nter even the temple street.- 


, Caste disputes were heard and decided in the 
temple premises in accordance with the law as ex- 
pounded by the priest Elections to the village 
.assemblies were held there; there were held the 
meetings of the assembly; ordeals were administer- 
ed in front of the deity; fines imposed often went 
Jnto the temple coffers The temple-priest had an • 
effective voice in all these functions The village 
school was conducted in the. temple by the priest or 
his dependants and the venom of caste-spirit ^vas 
injected into the blood of the children to make them 
’proof against all notions of self-respect The lai ger 
temples of the towns and cities were sometimes used 
'as. the treasury of the ruler Unexpended goH 
"jewels and money were preserved 
cells and secret chambers of the temple so that the 
temple priest practically became the controller of 
■■the finances, which office he used to fill even in 
.'days of Magastheries. For the 

offices blfered the most lucrative 
th?y Ld ever since the days of the ^orse-s^riRc^ 
and supplied all their cravings— food, wealtli and 
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women Feasting, dicing, music and other indul- 
gences of the ancient Yajna were brou^t back and 
p<q)ularised through the temples. Their very plan 
and construction were symbolical of the sacrificial 
ground The old Mantras and Tantras continued 
to be used, and the new deity Kali satisfied the crav- 
ing for bloody sacrifices 

The temple movement was actively supported 
by the Rajahs for quite another reason also. The 
temples were a source of considerable revenue to the 
state and they were used to collect money from the 
credulous people by all sorts of deceptions and tricks 
Katrtliya, the Brahman minister of Chandragupta, 
describes m his Arthasastra the methods to be em- 
ployed for making the people part with their hard- 
earned jvealth^ "The superintendent of religfious 
institutions may collect in one - place the various 
kinds of property of the 'gods of Sie fortified cities 
and country parts and cany away the property to 
the king’s treasury” ^ 


"Or haying on some night set up a' God or an 
altar or having opened a sacred place of ascetics, or 
having pointed out an evil omen, the king may col- 
lect subsistence under the pretence of holding pro- - 
cessions and congregations (to avert calamities).” *- 

"Or else he shall proclaim the arrival of gods 
by pointing out to the people any of the sacred trees 
in the king’s gardeii, which has produced untimely - 
flowers and fruits.” 


^ "Or by causing a false panic owing to the ar- 
rival of an evfl spirit on a tree in the city wherein 
a man k hidden making all sorts of devilish noises, 
me kings spies under the g^se of ascetics, may col- 
lect money (with a view to propitiating, the evil 
spirit and sendmg it back)”. ' ^ ' 

Or spies may call upon spectators to*see a ser- 
nent with numberless heads in a well connected with . 
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a subterranean passage and collect fees from them 
for the sight, or they may place in a borehole made 
in the body of an image of a serpent or in a hole in 
the comer of a temple or in the hollow of an ant-hill, 
a cobra, which is, by diet, rendered unconscious, and 
call upon credulous spectators to see it (on payment 
of a certain fee). As to persons who are not by 
nature credulous, spies may sprinkle over or give 
drink of such sacred water as is mixed with anaes- 
thetic ingredients and attribute their insensibility to 
the curse of gods. Or by causing an outcaste 
person to be bitten by cobra, spies may collect 
revenue under the pretext of undertaking remedial 
measures against ominous phenomena As the 
Frenchman Abbe Dubois wrote more than a century 
ago, “There is no trick which the Brahman will not 
employ in order to excite the favour of the \TOrship- 
pers and thus to 'enrich themselves by their con- 
gregations to avert calamities ” 


“The worship of images has never an ennobl- 
ing influence on a people's mind, but in India the 
practice was accompanied by other evils, Doim to 
the time of Manu, the Vaishyas and the mass of the 
people could worship their gods in their own i^y. 
and could offer libations at their domestic h^h. 
When -however the worship was transferr^ from 
the fire-side to the temple, priests as custodians ot 
such temples had an additional influence «« 
popular mind, and forged an additional chain round 
the necks of the people. Pompous celebrations and 
gorgeous decorations arrested the ^ 

foSred the superstition of ^2r 

arts, architecture, sculpture, and 
aid^at^hin^Jew cmtmies the natioff^^ 


aid; an d witm uja jcw 

on these ffo^’&eous edifices and cere 

^nials which were the outward manifestations of 


, « Piige 804, Slianuisestiy. 
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the peoples’ unlimited devotion and faith. Pilgrim- 
ages which were rare or unknown were organised 
on a stupendous scale; gpdts in lands and mone^ 
poured in, for the support of the temples; and reli- 
gion itself gradually transformed itself into a blind 
.veneration of images and their custodians The 
great towns of India were crowded with temples; 
and new gods and new images found sanctuaries 
in stone-edifices, and in the hearts of the ignorant 
worshippers ”* 


Rajas and rich men were induced by all sorts 
of cunning and deception to build uostly temples. 
There is a typical story about the fo u n din g' of the 
famous temple of Jagannath. Raja Inderdumman 
sent a learned Brahman to pitch upon a site for the 
founding of a city. When he came to the* seashore 
he saw a crow dip itself in the water three times 
and worship the sea He was surprised and asked 
the crow the reason for its strange conduct It re- 
plied that it was once a Deva (god) and became a 
crow by the curse of a sage. That spot was fre- 
tjuented by gods, and the crow which was about 
to attain liberation from the curse was worshipping 
the gods. The Brahman then saw bj' his spiritual 
viaon the wonderful events that took place there 
and reported the matter to the Raja who built a 
wrge temple on the spot where the crow bathed, 
buch were the silly fables told and deceptions prac- 
teed by priests, and almost every one of the many 
thousands of temples in India, big and small, derives 
Its origin from similar or worse fabrications. The 
temples were actually built may 
1 ^ daily rituals and 

? feastmgs associated with them.' It 

is ^id about Jagannath "The Brahmans wash the 
image of Jagannath six times every day, and dress 


* Enge 70, Ister Hbiiln anluation TjyTl. 0 Datt 
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it .every time with fresh clothes; as soon as it is 
dressed fifty--six Brahmans attend them and pre- 
5,ent them with various kinds of food. .The quantiQr 
of victuals offered to these idols is so very great as 
to feed twenty -thousand persons.”’*' 

In 1020 Mahmud Ghazni plundered the temple 
df Somnath in Gujrat. “The princes of Hindustan 
had endowed it with about ten thousand villages. 
!A. thousand Brahmans worshipped the idol conti- 
nuously ... a chain of g^old weighing' two hundred 
maunds, with bells fastened to it, was hung in a cor- 
ner of the temple. . . Five hundred singing and 
dancing girls and two hundred musicians were in 
the service ,of the'’ temple, 'and all their requisites 
were provided out of the endowments and offerings.’ 
t . . . . Many Rajas of Hindustan had dedicated 
their daughters to Somnath and sent them there. 

* . . Not a hundredth part of the gold and precious 
stones he obtained from Somnath w^e td be found 
in the treasury of any king of Hindustan. "f When 
he invaded ,the temple of Nagarkot, the Brahmans 
paid him a fine of 700,000 gold dinars, 700 maunds 
of gold and silver vessels, 200 maunds of pure gold, 
2,000 maunds of unpurified silver and 20 maunds 
of various jewels. From the temple of Mathura he 
took away 98,300 misqals of gold out of the idols 
alone, 200 silver idols so heavy that they could not 
be weighed without breaking them up. "Wlien 
Malik Kafur, in the year 1310 during tlie reign of 
Ala-ud-Din Khilji of Delhi, carried out his success- 
ful raids into the Deccan and to the Malabar coast 
sacking all Hindu temples, .ravaging the territoiy 
of.Mysore, and despoiling the countrj*, he is said to 
have returned to Delhi with an amount of treasure 
that seems almost fabulous. , . . Colonel Dow, in 
his translation of the works- of Firishta compotes 

I 

t of Ghomt, lO' HbhosMBsd HobiS. 
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the value of gold carried -off by Malik Kafur at a- 
hundred million sterling-in our money* ... - The", 
cmmtry had always been subject to Hindu kings and 
treasures - had year by year accumulated; The 
Brahmans exacted gifts and payments from the 
people on all occasions The sinful methods em- 
ployed to attract people 'to the temples^ and extort 
mon^ from them were nowhere so 'revolting as in 
the institution of dancing girls. Writing in 1914 
about South Indian temples an author says thus: 
"The Bfindu honours the temple girl as a daughter 
of the 'deity; so great an honour is it regarded thaf 
the goldsmiths and weavers of Trichinoploy devote | 
the eldest daujgfatei: of _the family to the temple ser- 
vice of Srirangam. The «girls are handed over 
young and are taught in the temple to read and write, 

, sing ,and danpe and dress themselves daintily, to 
adorn their hair with flowers and wear their jewels- 
with dignity When they reach the age of thirteen 
they go through the ceremony of marriage with the 
god Su bramania who is represented by stone or 
image or by a figure. After the'ceremony they are 
ready tn pTy 

'd evout worshippers who attend the tem ple. Their 
earnings go to swell the temple revenue." ' 

Mr. J. C. Ghosh, the Tagore Law Lecturer, 
says: “With the establishment of images and 
temples, dedications of land for ‘Sieir maintenance 
becam^ necessary. Not only were lands dedicated 
but slave women were also attached to many an- 
cient temples showing the spirit which led to image 
worship in India.” ... 

“We should know that dedication for the gods 
meant dedication for the maintenance of the wor- 
shiping Brahmans who, because they so worship- 
ped, were called *‘devalas” and were all but outcastes 


402-403, A Vorgottea Empire, Semn. 
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among Brahmans; a fact' showing the not very re> 
put9.ble .origin and character of such worship and 
worshippers, the maintenance of servants, femde 
slaves, dancing girls and musicians and providing 
for the articles of worship.” 


Another powerful weapon in the^-ac ffiom r of 
the priests was philosophy. Before temples came 
into vogue, Brahmanism was opposed to the liberal 
teachings of the philosophers represented by the 
Upanishads and the Sankh3m system. With the rise 
of the new Hinduism philosophy became a very 
convenient and (extremely usrfiill refuge of the 
priestly class. Philosophising was developed as a 
fine art of dissimulation and the ancient sages were 


jiguoted to justify practices and rituals which were 
diametrically opposed to their doctrines. Idolatry 
was good because ^d was everywhere and could 
be worshipped in a stone image as well as anywhere 
else, ^ste distinctions were explained as a divine 
law which no human being could alter. Every un- 
meaning ceremony.ivSs supported by some meta- 
physical theory. Animal sacrifices, drunken hys- 
terics, and obscene festivities all had their place in 
spiritual culture because. God could be approa^ed 
in any way, according to the faith of tte worship- 
per. There is- no vile practice, no injusDce, no 
superstition, no cruelty, no immorality which cottW 
not be and has not been justified and advocated on 
philosophical grounds. 

, "The priests of a religion who 
courage and permit crimes to be committed whi* 
thev^uld prevent, take upon themselves the whole 
for ie ev.X =»d in ^ ^ 
Brahmans are so mu^ch Ae more to 
they have done their best to distort and J 

recognisable the primitive religion of ^^iich th^ 

-Suted th^sV 

however imperfect it may have been, was lar 
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possessinif the monstrous character which it acquir- 
ed later m the hands of its avaricious and h3rpocri- 
tical interpreters The Hindu system of religion^ is 
nothing more than a lever of which the Brahmans 
make use habitually for influencing the passions of 
a credulous people and turning them to their own 
advantage.”* 

The caste, the temple and philrfsophy are the 
pillars which support the huge system of Brahman 
imperialism called Hinduism. Caste is the common . 
law which defines the status, rights and responsi- 
bilities of the rulers and the ruled, the masters and 
the slaves, corresponding to, but much more deadly 
than the enactments of European imperialists con- 
cerning their subject nations 

The temple stands for the system of exploita- 
tion, which tihey call capitalism, in modern langu- 
age Capitalism, however, is economic only, where- 
as temple-craft IS an intellectual, moral and econo- 
mic spoliation of the subject-people. 

Just as the ultimate sanction of European 
imperialism is scientific militarism, so was philoso- 
phic militarism the final authority of Brahman im- 
perialism Science is now being used for the 
destruction of man and civilisation in the West; so 
is philosophy being used for the perpetuation of un- 
truths, oppressions and vices among the Hindus. 

We saw the dark cloud of priestly supremacy 
ominously shaping itself during the age of the Vedas 
and gradually rising into prominence, increasing in 
strength and volume, until the brilliant kingdoms of 
the Gangetic Valley were caught in a treacherous 
whirlwind and swept away to their mysterious 
doom Arrested for a long time in its forward move 
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by the righteous might of Lord Buddha, it kegt on 
threateningly behind the brightness of the natio;^ 
rejoicings of free India for over a thousand years. 
In those years, when the people had their great 
heroes and also the youthful enthusiasm for such 
things as ’exalteth a nation, they made many a suc- 
cessM attempt to save themselves from the storm. 
So lopg as there was one strong and self-respect- 
ing Indian monarch in the countiy, the people 
fought for their free-born rights and to resist the 
aggressions of the priesthood. The Kshatriya 
kings stood firm. The Indian emperors held up the 
£ag of Buddhism and kept Brahmanism at hay. 
When the light of Buddhism became extinct, when 
the energies of the nation were cramped, when its 
moral courage, intellectual freedom and physical 
were subdued by superstitious beliefs, and 
, ■feeling of unity and solidarity were crushed under 
the unbearable weight of foreign subjecfjon intensi- 
fied by caste degradation,— then it was that the 
lowering clouds spread over the whole firmament 
and enveloped the country in an impenetrable gloom. 
An ancient and gjfted people who resisted the , 

of Aleaander, produced a Buddha and mMe Iiwia 
the greatest nation of the ancient world, yielded 
their necks to the yoke of Brahmanism. 


- At least two Brahmanical empires 
to attain ascendancy over -all - 

Vijayanagar and of the Marathas. 

Viiavanalar flourished between 1336 JS^S 
rSSS the grandest achievement of Brahman- 
ism The great Ma^S» 3 £achaiyAJSfas^ 4 ^ 

wlflder 'his uterine brother Saypncharyajvas its 

SJ “STtSid wh«. 9 ^^ 
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literally paved with gold and jewels, when temples 
and their priests revelled in the immensity of their 
ill-gotten wealth, in the dazzling magnificence of 
their festivals and the fleeting charms of dancing 
girls, atid gorgeoilS' monuments of architecture ros& 
oiit of the sweat of slaves and prisoners of war. 
Otherwise, the history of the 250 "years of the: 
ascendancy of Vijayanagar is a history of bloody 
wars without a moment of peace and security, of 
plots and counter-plots, of indulgence in wine and. 
women, of Sati, slavery and forced labour, of 400 and 
500 women being burnt along with ^e dead king, 
of women being buried alive along with their hus- 
bands, of human sacrifices, such as that of sixty 
human victims offered to ensure the security of a 
dam near Hospet, of huge slaughter of animals for 
religious functions and other frightful excesses of 
priestcraft During a nine-day religious celebra- 
tion tlie king accompanied by his Brahmans went 
where the idols were and every day watched the 
slaughter of animals “Then he witnesses the 
slaugther of twenty-four buffaloes and a hundred 
and fifty sheep with which a sacrifice is made to the 
idol”^ The frequent wars and the distribution of 
booty among the Brahmans and temples remind us. 
of those days of Asvamedha (horse-sacrifice) when 
the duty of the l^hatriya was to fight and amsms 
wealth and share it with sacrificial priests. In the' 
revived Hinduism, we find all the unhealthy features 
of the- religion of horse-stcrifices, with many more 
barbarous and debasing institutions which deserved 
but one fate — ^merciless extirpation. "Such brutalities 
TOuld be. excused among the Muhammadan or the 
Portuguese bigots of those days. But in a land 
tv here the Buddha had preached and Asoka had 
ruled, there was no excuse for the enlightened and 
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sacerdotal priestly class when the y reare d so mon- 
strohs a system of sin and exploitation 

Punishment ^carne in a terrible form and with 
lightning speed. Wherever Hinduism raised its 
head there the no less cruel hand of the Muham' 
^madans inflicted, condign punishment for its sins. 
First it occurred in the North, then in the middle 
and later on right down to the southernmost patt 
of India, from one end of the country to the other, 
the avenging arin of Nemesis followed in the trial 
of Hindu revival, aiid“tsicept'-for short periods of 
interruption under the Mughals, India knew no 
security nor peace for many a long century. It was 
one protracted reign of terror and bloodshed. Idols 
were smashed to pieces, 'magnificent temples 
desecrated or destroyed, the finest monuments of 
art and architecture, palaces and towers, rich cities 
ari d flourishing universities were obliterated from 
-the fece of the earth and their enormous wealth of 
gold and silver and jewels was dragged o«t frdin 
fheir secret cells and carried to distant lands. 
thousands of men and women and children. Brah- 
mans and Mlechchas were enslaved and sold m 
foreign markets like sardines. .Thousands of 
from palaces and peasant h^es, “ 

Brahman families, were made to enjoy common 
risterhood of the harems of Sultans and eraperor& 
Many millions <>f Hindus were slaughtered and 
-m«iv more forced to embrace Islam. Scenes oi 


curdimg cructwea — - -- 

from end to end of the country. 

Tfi** unrelenting hand of Karma levied from the 
the toll of gold 
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peace. Seeing how even after nearly two centuries 
of British rule, the Hindu still takes pride in treat- 
ing his brother Hindu as a despicable "untouch- 
able,” ifl lighting to preserve the 'abominable distinc- 
tions of caste, in clinging passionately to dark 
idolatry, and other iniquities and superstitions, who 
can say that the punishment was unmerited or too 
severe? 



‘ '' Chapter Xm- “ 

SibvAjrS EMPIRE WRECKED BY 
f ' BRAHMANISM, 1600 — 1800 A.D, 

' The rise of the Marathas has been often de5> 
cribed as a national awakening in which all' classes 
participated, and which was preceded by and broad- 
based on a religious and literary renaissance giving 
a new outlook and impetus to popular aspirations. 
So far as the circumstances which made a Maratha 
kingdom possible are concerned, the above estimate 
may be accepted as true. There is no doubt that a 
new spirit had tidcen possession of the common 
people and was irresistibly surging forward to^ find 
suitable expression in patriotic activity. The rising 
generation of young men and women had imbibed 
'the ideas of teachers and saints who preached a 
revolt against the growing superstitions and in- 
justices of the social and religious life, and ^e times 
were to a large extent ripe for the advent of a leader 
to focus the popular feelings and direct them to their 
successful fulfilment. It may also be conceded that 
in Shivaji the people believed that they ted.a worthy 
lead^, id SWvaji himself was probably conscious 
of a mission, a great cause to live and die for. 

bom^ to be sbort-hvei In sBort, we 
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Maharashtra a repetition of the recurring pheno- 
mena of Indian history, of a popular, almost national 
movement falling into the -hands of Brahman im- 
perialists, being subverted and exploited by them foi: 
their political domination and inevitably ending in 
quick disruption, sweeping away in its precipitous 
fall all traces of the ideals which gave it life and 
strengtli, and leaving behind nothing but additional 
fetters of inferiority and superstition. It is this 
contrast between the original aspirations of the 
people on the one hand and the character of the 
Brahmanical state wHch arose out of them on the 
other hand, which forms the most pathetic, and to 
us of the present day, the most significant feature of 
Maratha history 

The Muhammadan conquest of North India had 
brought the Hindus into contact with religious and 
social forces which were diametrically opposed to 
their own suicidal castes and rank idolatry. The 
shock of the inhuman cruelties which marked the 
steps of the early invaders paralysed indigenous life 
for a time. But when the terrible dream' of mas^ 
sacre and plunder had passed away and the people 
got accustomed to 'the dmkness of subjection to the 
alien rulers, their eyes began to see new rays of 
hope and their minds contemplated new pictures of 
consolation. Behind the brutal hand of the military 
adventurers pious thinkers seemed to see a moral 
'justification for the success of violence and the. de- 
feat of the Hindu cause The Vaishnavite leaders 
and reformers of North India were all greatly in- 
fluenced by the universal brotherhood of TJatn 
which welcomed all humanity into its fold and en- 
abled Hindu women, and even slaves, to become the 
proud queens of Mughal emperors and the mothers 
of future rulers, whereas Hinduism was a barred 
prison-cell preventing outsiders from going in and. 
the inmates from moving about. The pure mono- 
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theism of Islam, devoid 6f rituafs and priests, but 
fiery in its devotional appeal and powerful in its uni- * 
fymg grip touched the hearts of the spiritually mind- 
ed, and they yearned to unite their own countrymen 
under a similar faith and worship of the One 
Supreme Being, l^e God of all humanity. Thus 
there arose in North India teachers like Chaitanya, 
Kabir, Nanak, Ramanand, Tulsidas, Jayadev and 
others who kindled a fresh and purer religious fer- 
vour among the dying Hindu people arid saved them 
from the slough of moral and spiritti^ despondency 
into which they had fallen. 


A similar phenomenon was witnessed later on 
in Maharashtra. Here the association of the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans was even more intimate 
fhan in ,the North and had the further advantage 
that it was rooted in a spirit of political equality /as 
two strong and independent ruling communities of 
the 'country. By inter-marriages, conversions, 
forcible and voluntary, mutual obligations^ in war 
and peace, and co-operation in daily administration, 
in business and also religious and social life, the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans had learnt to tolerate 
and respect each' other’s culture. In the service of 
the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar'and the Muham- 
madan kingdoms of Bijapur, Ahmednagar, etc the 
Marathas had grown in education, wealth and 
power all over the Deccan. The revenue adminis- 
tration pf the Muhammadan states continued to be 
eSSy in Brahman hands ‘The nominal Muham- 
SanVulers of Golconda, Bijapur, Na^r and Bedar 
wSe vTtualiy controlled both in the cml and 

liiiSr, who were only 
4<S these Muhammadan aoverbgne. 

. Bi» « Ih. MOelh. Po»«r^ hr 
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A band of inspired saints, teachers and literary 
men such as Tukaram, !^mdas, Eknath and a host 
of others flourished in Maharashtra and had -pie- 
pared the way for a great reformation when Shiva ji 
started his career "The religious revival was not 
Brahmanical in its orthodoxy; it was heterodox in 
its spirit of protest against forms and ceremonies- 
and class distinctions based on birth, and ethical in 
its prefereVice of a pure heart and of the law of love, 
to all other acquired merits and works. This reli- 
gious revival was the work also of the people, of the 
masses, and not of the classes. At its head were 
saints and^ prophets, poets and philosophers, who 
sprang chiefly fropi the lower orders of society — 
tailors, carpenters, potters, gardeners, shopkeepers^ 
barbers, and even Mahars more often than 
Brahmans 

Aj noble effort to bridge the gulf Between* 
HinduisSTand Islam, to reco^ise the One God in 
Rama and Allah, and common human brotherhood 
in the Hindu and Muslim, was another notable sigfn 
of the tremendous change that had taken plztce in* 
the mentality of these earnest souls "Preachers, 
both Brahmans and non-Brahmans, were railing * on 
people to identify Rama with Rahim, and ensure their 
freedom from the bonds of formal ritualism and. 
caste distinctions and unite in common love of man 
and faith in one God ”f' No less important a feature, 
and result of the reform movement was the unique 
revival of the popular language Marathi as a protest, 
against the unreasonable exclusiveness of Sanskrit 
Were not exactly these the quite natural yearnings 
of the national life inaugurated by the Buddha many 
centuries ago? The nation has struggled age after 
age to extricate itself from the deadening clutches- 
of Brahmamsm and assert its right to live as a self- 


* Page }0, Pise of Mrotha Power, by Banade 
T Pages 50» 51, Rise of Maratha Power, by Ranade 
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respecting people. First, to iree herself from tiie 
degradation of caste, distinctions; second, to shake 
joS the servile superstitions of priestcraft in its mani- 
fold forms; third, to assert the dignity of the mother- 
tongue of the common people — ^these have ever been 
the rudimentary national aspirations of India until 
her children lost all feelings of self-respect and their 
spiritual intuitions by long subjection to alien rule 
and the daily insult of Bi^manism. 


If anything more was required to rouse the 
patriotic enthusiasm of the Marathas to unite for 
the protection of their country and religion, that 
inducement was supplied by the ever present dangw 
lof Mughal invasion and the terrors of Aurangzeb's 
■fanatipism . A truly selfless and enlightened leader 
could have erected a glorious structure of enduri^ 
nationality on these foundations, but ^as! as in the 
past, nay more^ as again and again in succeeding 
decades, the leadership of this sacred movement fell 
into the hands of Brahman imperialists. Their 
ability gave it short-lived shape and strength and 
success in the beginning, but their sdfidmess and 
greed and utter "disregard of the nations welfare 
foredoomed it to premature extinction. 


■ Shivaji was. from his very childhood “nd^ Jbe 
influence of Brahmans. Hfe father 
deserted him and his gua^an ^ " 

irianiger of his estate. The boy "Pp™^ 
strong bias for the orthodox religion “ 

Ind tonples. It was given out that Stavap used to 

get possessed by the his 

Itate obtain instructions from 
, .conduct in difficult «t«atiOTS. ^ 

one of the stones Si^ji 
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intrepid warrior, a resourceful general,' a brilliant 
organiser and administrator, the victor of many a 
battle and the creator of a kingdom, Shivaji Maharaj 
was never able to rise above the Brahmanical in- 
fluence of his childhood and willingly surrendered 
himself, and his kingdom to the yoke of the 
priests The dedication or gift of the country to 
the Brahman ' or ^ the temple, the acceptance 
of Kshatriyahood 'which meant submission to 
the caste hierarchy, and the recognition of the 
right of the Brahman to be the Dewans and ad- 
visers have been well-known stages of subjection 
to Brahmanism from the Puranic days of Bali and 
Vamana down to the recent history of Travancore^ 

Shivaji's Guru was a Brahman — ^Ramdas Swami 
Shivaji made a gift of his kingdom to his Guru and 
received it back as a trust to be managed of course 
for the preservation of Sanatana Dharma. In - 
Travancore the country was dedicated to the temple 
and the Raja became a Dasa or agent of the deity. 
By this submission, Shivaji placed himself under a. 
moral obligation to treat the country as Brahma- 
swam or Bfahman-raj. 

In his administration, military as well as civil, 
Brahmans predominated There was a council of 
eight ministers immediately under the Raja The 
Prime Minister, who held the highest authority both 
over civil and military administration was the 
wahman Peshwa His ofBce became hereditary and' 
®fter Shivaji, the Peshwas became the virtual ruleis.. 
At the time of Shivaji's coronation all the ministers 
except the Commander-in-Chief weie Brahmans 

CL. throughout the ’western fringe, 

Shivaji had about 280 forts with villages attached to- 
each_ The civil and revenue authority in each fort 
was m the hands of a Brahman Subedar and the 
military command in a Maratha Havaldar. A 
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Prabhu was in charge 'of the stores and repairs. 
This arrangement was more or less followed in the 
^plains also. 

In each unit of the general army under Maratha 
commanders, there were Brahman and Frabhu col- 
leagues as well as in the forts. Brahmans were also 
appointed to high command of large armies. 

In the Council of Ministers there was a Brah- 
man Minister of Religion called Panditrao who, 
looked after all religious matters, enforced the rules 
•of caste and custom and the civil and criminal laws, 
and had control of the royal charities. 


Air the Brahmans received annual Dakshina or 
allowances according to their learning and it is said 
■that no Brahman had to go outside the kingdom 
for a maintenance. The permanent endownientS'aloM 
made for this puipose gelded an annual income of 
' five lakhs of rupees when the English took posses- 


sion of the country. 

After over thirty years of incessant warfare 
.■Shivaji had established an unquestionable right to 
be considered as an independent sovereign. Such a 
recognition was also necessary for putbng his gov- 
'^rnment on a legal basis. He was anmons to have 

Tiis coronation celebrated w a fitfan^ Sher 

ing to the Hindu Shastras. This was , another 

oK>ortunity for Brahmans 

position of an obedient Kshatnya ruler mways 
resnectful to the Brahman. Learned 
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lalftiR of rupees, according to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
while some others put it down at the incredible 
figure of seven crores. The Brahmans said that 
coronation according to the Shastras could be per- 
formed only of a Kshatriya ruler A genealogy was 
^therefore invented by the priests and it was made 
out that Shivaji was a Kshatriya, descended from, 
the Rajput rulers of Udaipur He was then invested 
with the sacred thread for -which he had to pay large 
sums to the priests The latter then demanded an- 
other 8,900 rupees for the forgiveness of the 
slaughter of Brahmans during Shi\-a.ji's expedi- 
tions. In spite of these lavish gifts, they refused to 
initiate him into the Vedic Mantra, and continued, 
to speak of him as a Sudra, though he was a noble- 
born Maratha, and no more or no less "Shivaji 
keenly felt his humiliation at the hands of Brahmans 
to -whose defence and prosperity he had devoted his 
life Their msistence on treating him as a Sudra 
drove him into the arms of Balaji Avji, the leader 
of the Kayasthas.”^ 

The fanaticism of the Brahmans created conti- 
nuous dissensions in their own community and the 
different sects kept quarrelling among themselves, 
each trying to lower the status of the other. "The 
head of the state, though a Brahman, was despised, 
by his other Brahman servants, because the first 
-Peshwa’s great-grand father’s great-grand father 
had once been lower in society than the Desh 
Brahmans’ great-grand fathers’ g^eat-grand fathers. 
While the Chitpavan Brahmans were waging social 
war -with the Deshastha Brahmans, a bitter jealousy- 
raged between the Brahman ministers and gover- 
nors and the Kayastha secretaries ’’-f 

The Prabhus ha^ rendered yeoman service in 

1 , 
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all the wars of Shivaji. In spite of the Raja's orde: 
not to interfere with the traditional social status c 
the Prabhus, Brahmans are said to have interpolate 
JieAv verses into old Puranas to lower the cast 
prestige of the Prabhus. After the Peshwas bega 
to rule, the Prabhus were practically ignored anc 
hardly any important office' was held by them. 


The Rajas and the Peshwas exercised legisla- 
tive, judicial, administrative and executive functions 
in rdigfious and social matters and brought into 
iorce all the sinful provisions of the Shastras. The 
Peshwa established in Poona a court of religious 
jurisdiction presided over by Brahmans. “A sort of 
‘ecclesiastical court and one for the administration 
of criminal justice were acknowledged in the city. 
lA learned" Shastri assisted by other Shastris sup- 
posed to be acquainted with Hindu law ivas at the 
head of the first. It took co^isance of all oflFenccs 
against the ordinances of religion and breaches of 
rules of caste. It was also referred to for judgment 
in intricate civil and criminal cases, particularly 
When Brahmans were the parties concerned ”* 


Muhammadan rulers of - Bijapur and other 
places used to enforce the decisions of Brahman 
Pandits of Benares; Child marriage and 
of widows were encouraged more than before. Not 
only the actual widows, but the concubmw of the 
deceased were also) induced to immolate themsehes 
on the funeral pyre ' 


' -NTni- were the saints immune from the 
to endure great tro Patnavana. the Maha- 

(he 

• Page Ik A Hiatoiy of the Mstatha Pooile, ^ O- A. Kmewa * 
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Chokhamela entered in the Pandharpur temple for 
worship under some inspiration. The Brahmans 
took the matter to the Mussalman officer "who- 
ordered the saint to be punished by being tied to and 
driven by a team of bullocks and by being tortured 
to death. He was, however, saved by a miracle.' 

On the death of Shiraji the Peshwa and his 
friends wanted to overlook the claims of the eldest 
son and install the second son as Raja This brought 
all the slumbering ill feelings and disruptive forces 
to the front. The Raja became a puppet of the 
Peshwas, and a prisoner in his own palace The- 
Peshwas ruled as hereditary princes Disgusted 
witli this arrangement the Rajput chiefs became 
independent in their own districts The Council of 
Ministers ceased to function. In order to counteract 
the influence of the Maratha chiefs of the North, 
new Brahman commands were created in the South. 
Within nine years of Shivaji’s death his work had 
been all but destroyed, 

^ No me ans was consid ered too wicked for amass- 
ing wealth; wholesale plunder and blSckmail were 
the usual methods, treacherous murders were com- 
mon occuiTCTces; the promises and agreements of 
minsters and rulers ceased to have any value, as they 
could be violated without scruples. Even women 
became notorious for intrigues, murderous plots 
and military aggression. “They did not realise that 
without a certain. amo.unt. of fid^ty,^to_pr.omises ao 
society can hold together Stratagem and' fals^ood 
may have been necessary at the birth of their state, 
but It was continued daring the maturity of their 
power^ No_ one could rely on the promise of a 
Maratha minister or the assurance erf a Marathk 
general " ^ 


‘Pag® 433, SliiTaii and Hu Tunes, Jadnnatli Satkar 
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Nothing worth mentioning was • done for the 
prosperity of the subjects;* they had no security 
from the avarice of their own rulers. Rich' men 
were mercilessly squeezed for money. The last 
Peshwa had accumulated hve crores of rupees at 
the time of his downfall. 


"There was no attempt at well-thought, out 
-or^nised communal improvement, spread of edu- 
cation or unification of the people, either under 
Shivaji or under the Peshwas”* 


The officers were openly corrupt. “Contpn- 
porary travellers have noticed how greedy of bribes 
the Brahman officers of the Maratha state were, 
even under the great Shivaji. ”t Under the Peshwas 
evil afisnmed f rightfiil d imension s o much so, 
that it is said of a Brahman superintendent of Poona 
police, Ghashiram Kotwal, that "once in' an inde- 
pendent post he took advantage of it to indulge in 
a 'series of abominable crimes. His practice was to 
seize strangers who came to Poona and to rob and 
murder them.”J 


Except for the magnetic personality of Shmji 
•who by his heroic apirit welded together the 
Marathas into a nation, there is hardly J 

their history of which the nation may be proud. 
•"The period -of- Maratha ascendancy has not Jett 
iTto by a atagle gxaad bad^ or l^otAl 

meture or finely written manuscript. § On the 
contrary we have a never^jie-fprgotfen„sxaj^^ 
of AgTAormities^OHHJSaJ^^ . 

"The"' first danger of the new 
-established by him in the Deccan lay m the fact that 


8. Stavaji «id Hib Toms ty Jadunatli Swtor. ^ 
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•the national glory and prosperity resulting from t^ie 
yictones of Shivaji and Baji Rao -I, fr«»gtefl a r«»ar- 
tion in favour of Hindu oi^hodcocg.: it accentuated 
4:aste distinction and ceremonial purity of daily rites 
■which ran counter to the homogeneity and simpli- 
icity of the poor, and it politically depressed early 
Maratha Society.”* 

"Caste grows ^by. fission. It is antagonistic to 
jiational union. In proportion as Shivaji’s ideal of 
a Hindu Swaraj was based on orthodoxy, it con- 
. tamed within itself the seed of its own death.” As 
Rabindianath Tagore remarks* C"A temporary en- 
t husiasm sweep s_Qye c the c ountry and we imagine 
it has been united, but the rents and holes in our 
body social do their work secretly; we cannot re- 
tain any noble ideal long Shivaji aimed at preserv- 
ing the rents, he wished to save from Mughal attack 
a Hindu society to which ceremonial distinctions 
and isolation of castes are the very breath of life* 
He ivanted to make his heterogeneous society tri- 
umphant all over India. He wove ropes of sand; he 
attempted the impossible It is beyond the power 
of any man, it is opposed to the divine law of the 
universe, to establish the Swaraj of such a caste- 
ridden, isolated, intCTnally-torn sect over a vast con- 
tinent like India - It was with these rotten 
materials that the'^Poona Brahmans of the i8th 
-century attempted to build a Maratha empire ex- 
;tendmg over dl India. When Nationalists like Mr. 
Rajirade and Prof. Bij’apurkar in the 20 th century, 
delighted to call Shivaji’s descendant at Kolhapur 
■a budra, who can say that the Congress Nationalists 
ot the present day wiU not repeat the folly of their 
nero of Maharashtra? 

The peopJe groaned under the iniquities of a 
priestly do mination which crushed all-their national 

triiges 430-431, &va]i and Hu Timra, JadimatH Saikar 
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aspirations and ideals, forced upon them the in> 
dignities of caste senility, impoverished .them for 
the ai^andisement of Feshwas, Brahmans, temples 
and ^ieftains, and destroyed the last shreds of 
security and freedom. They seemed to welcome 
the British -conquerors. , ‘The conquest had been 
achieved with little difficulty because of the gen- 
eral indifference of the Maratha population.”* The 
ffis^sring picture of ffisunion, conspiracy and 
exploitation was at last removed from sight by the 
new rulers, and the country' was saved for the time 
from the ravages of Brahmanism. The nation 
heaved a sigh of relfef and passed on to another 
chapter of its tragic history. ^ 


Fitninu 
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- SAV^ FROM BR^MANISM— THE 'SIKHS 

When Shivaji was celebrating the establish- 
ment of a Hindu sovereignity in Maharashtra with 
the aidnf orthodox Bralman priests from Benares, 
■events of far-reaching importance were taking place 
in the north-west of India, where a national awaken- 
ing similar to that of the Deccan was approaching 
fulfilment in the creation of a nation of patriots, 
warriors and martyrs out of the humble peasants 
and rude hill-tribes, who were groaning under the 
oppression of the Mughal rule and sinking into ig- 
norance and lifelessness under the deadening 
influences of caste and idolatry Guru Govind, the 
tenth from Guru Nanak, became the head' of the 
SMs in 1675 and organised his followers not like 
Shivaji in absolute disregard of the popular aspira- 
tions, but for the preservation of those high ideals 
which have ever been the inspiration of India’s 
national life and’ the invariable teachings of her 
prophets and saints. 

The beneficial influence that Islam could exert 
■even in those days of plunder and massacre was 
nowhere so conspicuous as in the lives of the great 
■religious reformers of North India who flourished 
in the 15th, i6th, and the 17th centuries There was 
a gradual and steadily increasing appreciation of 
the^ prils of _ meaningless social distinctions, of the 
futility of rituals to produce spiritual benefit, and 
of the evils of worsWpping god in numberless forms 
and names Ramananda established a new sect . 
with Sree Rama as the supreme object of adoration, 
preached the equality of man before God, and 
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proclaimed Bhakti or devotion as the best means of 
obtaining divine grace and salvation. Gornknath 
was another teacher of the same period who admit- 
ted all castes to his fold. A century later (about 
ISCX5 AfD.) Chaitanya roused a new enthusiasm in 
Ben^ by the fervour of his devotion and self-sur- 
render to the god of his heart, Sree Krishna, and 
he too appealed for the recognition of human 
brotherhood. But Kabir, more than all others, 
^pressed the spirit of the age by boldly assailing 
idolatry, denying the divme authority of the Quran 
'and the Hindu Vddas, and protesting against the 
neglect of the people’s language and the exclusive 
use of Sanskrit. 


It was, however, reserved for Guru Nanak to 
become the founder of a new order of things, a new 
nation free from many of the foibles and supersti- 
, tions of the Hindus of those days. He taught that 
God should be worshipped as the One Supreme 
Invisible Being and that salvation lay in a life of 
virtue, purity and good works, and implicit feith ifl 
and surrender to God. He denied that it was neces- 
sary to give up the ordinary life of the world in order 
to attain peace here -and liberation hereafter, and 
set the example by resuming the householder’s life 
after many years of renunciation, austerities and 
wandering which did not lead to any real good His . 
teachings appealed to Hindus, and Muhammadans 
alike, and both the communities regarded him as an 
inspired teacher. -He was folded by a line of mne 
other Gurus of whom Guru Govind was the l^t. 
He gave the Sikhs a religious, social and poh^I 
constitution which has served to hold them together 
as a united community ever since, the case or 

Shivaji, whom the priests succeededjn P®rsuamn|r 
that he was a special vehicle of the goddess Bhawm, 
so was an attempt made to jmp^e upon 
Govind the authority of the goddess Kali, A human 
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sacrifice is said to have been performed with the 
help of Brahmans from Benares. Anyhow, it hap- 
pily failed to impress the honest and fearless heart 
of the great leader who but for this would have 
dedicated his followers and kingdom to priestcraft 
and idolatry instead of raising Aem from their de- 
gra^tion. The Guru refused to be victimised. As 
he said in his dying address, he preferred to attach 
his followers to the skirt of the Immortal God, and 
entrusted them to Him only, and called upon eveiy- 
one of them, “ever to remain under His protection 
and trust no one besides.*' 

The chief aifticles of faith and discipline of the 
Sikhs are; (i) They must believe only in the One 
Immortal God (2) They must not worship ' idols, 
cemeteries, trees or spirits (3) They must ever 
help the poor and protect those who sought their 
protection (4) They must have no distinctions of 
caste or class or profession and must deem them- 
selves members of one family. (5) They must 
practise the use of arms, must wear ahns constantly, 
must never flee before an enemy, and must be pre- 
pared to die for the cause of truth and justice (6) 
They must lead a pure life of chastity, moderation, 
discipline, benevolent actions and dedication to God 
and the nation. (7) The Central Committee called 
the Khalsa was to be the final authority in all 
matters. (8) The teachings of the ten Gurus em- 
bodied in the Granth was to be fheir religious text. 
(9) Any five Sikhs could meet and give initiation to 
•others and take them into the fold (10) Women 
were to have all the consolations of religion which 
men enjoyed, (ii) Every one was to live by honest 
labour and shun the company of idlers and wicked 
men (12) As a sign of the new life they had enter- 
ed, all Sikhs were to be known as Singhs (lions). 

In a short time, 80,000 men became his follow- 
ers and the number went on increasing. A large 
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number of Brahmans and other t^nce-bom Hindus 
"deserted the Sikh-fold when he insisted bn the 
observance of these disdplmes. .Guru Govind wel- 
comed the departure bf the incorrigibles who clung 
to their old customs and castes, and in their place, 
admitted thousands of the humble peasants and hill- 
fribes who were thus enabled to realise thew man- 
hood, and become the respectable dtizens of the 
Khalsa State. “Godnd Singh tlius appealed to the 
eternal instincts of equality, liberty and brotherhood, 
-broke fot^ever the caste prejudices" and received into 
the Khalsa people of all classes who had hitherto 
b.,een debarred from bearing arms and participating 
in religion,., The Singhs of the Khalsa felt thanselves 
at once elevated and equal to the proud and martial 
Bajputs. Personal pride and strength were infused 
into them, and Sikhism knitted them together into 
one common brotherhood, animated by a common 
faith, one social life and national longing The 
effect of these -new teachings, it is said, was hnme- 
- diate and profound. The Sikhs began to manifest 
great chivalry and courage and live in swert social 
love and harmony among themselves. T^erever 
there vsras oppression or cruelty, the Sikhs were 
there, and' with ready heart and brave arms, helF“ 
the persecuted. Among themselves, lived lite 
brothers, they used to feed one another, shampoo 
one another when tired, bathe one 
one another's -Clothes, and one Sikh alws 
bther with a smile on his face and love m his heart. 

Guru Nanak caught the spirit of Ihe age ^d 
perceived the correct lines of ^^egen^ration and i^ 

Sn of the people. Guru Govind built on the 

•P»g« 22. IV G- ^ & Go. 
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potentialities -which lay dormant under the killing 
weight of Mughal despotism and the social ignominy 
of Hinduism, he filled their humble lives with a 
glorious yearning to live and die for the sake of 
truth, ri^teousness and country, he restored to 
them their natural simplicity of beliefs and customs 
from the degradation and corruption which sur- 
rounded them, and kindled an inextinguishable 
passion for brave deeds, all of which made the Sikhs 
a distinct people, a model and inspiration to the low- 
ly and oppressed of all times, and a memorable con- 
trast to the Brahman empire of Maharashtra. 

But the peril is £tM there. The Sikhs, along 
with 'the” rest of TnaS,~are sinking under the curse' 
of Brahmanism. 



THE MENACE OF 
HINDU "imperialism 

[Uin>SB BBITISH BI7LE} 

Qiaptor XV 

■ BRAHMANISM FORTIFIED UNDER THE 
BRITISH 

The East India Company was a trading corpo- 
ration and their first and foremost consideration was 
profit. When by slow degrees, they came to ad- 
minister rich and large territories inhabited by a 
people who were no less civilised than themselves, 
they took the only wise course that could be taken 
^then, of interfering as little as possible with their 
traditional life and religion and confining then own 
administrative activity to such measures as directly 
or indirectly tended to increase the profits. To 
them India was but a large estate to be managed in 
the best interests of the shareholders, who cared for 
their a nnual dividends and not for the policies and ^ 
principles of the just administration of a conquer^ 
people. As was but natural, the Company took ipto 
their confidence the leading men of the country, Oie 
Brs^mans, and employed them in the various ae- 
partments of administration and business. 

' The learned Abbe Dubois wrote Cius in i8i6r 
“The Brahmans have also- been clever enough to 

work theioyayjnt o favour^fe^ggea^y an 

poster thatjaciw,govertwJ^& They occupy me 

high^f^d the most lucrative posts m Ae 
administrative boards and government 0®“! “ 
as in the judicial courts of the various m 

&ct there is no branch of jpublic administration in 
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which they have not made themselves indispensable. 

. . . But woe to the European head of the office 
who does not keep the strictest watch over the coii- 
duct of these said subordinates or who places implicit 
confidence in them. HftjwilLsQon.'fiad^ him sel ^ the 
vip-rim nf his own negligen ce, with his position 
seriousl y xompromised.”* ' 

It was so from the very beginnings of the British 
coimection with India and the character andjpolicy 
of the government has been influenced in numerous 
unforeseen and subtle ways by the predominant 
voice of the Brahmans, and it cannot be said even 
now that it has ceased to be a powerful factor in 
determining the fate of the country. 

The co-operation between the Company’s 
servants and the Brahmans was nowhere more 
hearty and intimate than in the management of the 
rich temples Many causes contributed to this 
strange alliance between a Christian people and the 
pagan priests. The temples, especially those of 
South India, had been built by successive Hindu 
rulers and always remained ^nder their manage- 
.hient. They were important sources of revenue. 
When the country passed from one conqueror to 
another, the control of the temples also changed 
hands, and even Muhammadan rulers are seen to 
* have patronised then^or the sake of the annual in- 
' come they yielded. ^yThe offerings of rich devotees 
which are divided amdng the priests in proportion 
to their rank and dignity are sometimes so consider- 
able in the principal temples that they have aroused 
the cupidity of the princes of the country, particu- 
larly of the Muhammadans These latter as a sort 
^of compensation for tolerating a religion which th^ 
abhorred thought fit to take ppssesrion of more 
- than half of these offerings^ So wrote the Abbe' 
Dubois _ 


*Pap S33, Hwda HsimeTt, Ciatoiiu and Oenmonies. by Abba Daboii 
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The learned Frenchman was mistaken in think- 
ing that the cupidity of the princes was the only 
justification for appropriating a share of the profits 
of temple-craft. The princes had a right to the 
revenue, as the temples really belonged to them, and 
the Bralunans were only either partners or agents in 
the business. It was so under Hindu rule; it was so 
under the Muhammadans; it was so under the 
English Company until as we shall see presently, the 
British Government of its own accord ^va Aed its 
fflffati nf In the Thirumala 

Tirupati Devasthanam case, the Madras High Couit 
' observed on the facts as follows: “The most striking 
feature has yet to be indicated. Up to 1843, when 
the defendants’ predecessor was appointed tntstee 
of the temples, dl surplus revenues of the temples 
after defraying the cost of the temple service, were 
appropriated by the sovereign power. This practice 
the British Government inherited from its Muh^- 
rnp^stn and Hindu predecessors and it has prevailed 
from time immemorial. The surplus revenue thus 
appropriated amounted at the beginning of the last 
something like two lakhs of rupees 


tnem, as mcir uwh — _ — - 

acquired added dignity and power by the patronage 

of the new government. 

In 1803 when the Engli* took ^ 

Orissa, it is said-thaf:-lhejoxafflSj^the,^? 3 :.^i®P“ 

"Kit Oomnanv and Jhfi latter unde£.tpplc.ip..main 

•Fa^ 41. of Tempi* Bstry, Hr. P. CliW*iml»»m Blbf, 

B.A . B.I<. 
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yielded a net profit to the Company- of Rs. i. ^g.OQO . 
Buddha Gaya was a famous centre of pilgrimage 
and the Company introduced a pilgrim ta^c which 
in some years produced a revenue of from two to 
three lakhs of rupees Similar taxes were collected 
in other pilgrim centres like, Tirupati, Eashipur, 
Sarkara, -Samhol, etc . and the net taking amounted 
on an average' to £75,000 and upwards annually. In 
Conjeevaram the Siva temple was in ruins and the 
pedple' did not care to repair it. An English official 
induced the Company to carr}*" out the necessary 
repairs and himselE gave a ^t to the temple. On 
occasions of temple festivals and processions, the 
cml and military officers of the Company were 
compelled to honour them by their presence -atid the 
Government sent through them its gift's to the 
Brahmans. In times of drought Brahmans were 
appointed and paid by the Company to pray to the 
gods for ram In those early days, English wives 
were not allowed to come to India and the Com- 
pany^s__sgiyants sought Jthe -company of Indian 
- 'mistresses^ Some ^ th^ are said to have hiiilt- 
pnvat&.jyrople3-foc .their, .mistresses. The danring 
girls Qfffi.g_temples_rou st ha ve_bee n a no ther indun* - 
ment jfor, these Christian-gentiemen-to-tak-e-a-hearly 
mterestjn their-proper managementacEor ding-tn thp. 
ancient-practices-. 

, pagan festivals which had dropped into 
^livion were revived and all sen se of shame was lost, 
ine management of the '^ruperty of one temple 
pother was taken over by the Company; its 
omcials were then responsible for everything; the 
construction of new idol-cars, new idols, the 
appointment and remuneration of the Brahmans, 
jointers, musicians, rice-boilers, and watchmen, and 
mat their cup might be fuU, even the temple filles- 
ue-joie, the Nautch girls recrived their pay &om 
English officials. At one time in 1858, long after 
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the iight agAinst^ the entire system had been com- 
menced, 8,292 idols in the Madras Presidency 
received annually 8,76,780 rupees;- in the Bombay' 
Presidency ;^,s89 temples and idols received 6,08,50? 
rupees, and in the total area of the Comp an y's juris- 
diction, 17»^S>S®6 rupees were annually spent in 
the support of idolatry The work of the Hindu 
reformers, who had been preaching- against temple- 
craft and other vices and weaning the intelligent 
section from those superstitions was all undone by 
the enthusiasm of the English patrons of Brahman- 
ism.- 


“Idol worship in India was on the down-grade. 
Many temples were openly falling into decay, the 
temple treasures were squandered by covetous 
Brahmans, and the entire idol system had no strength 
to raise itself up again. Its dissolution seemed im- 
pending. Then came the government and rebuilt 
the temples, took over the temple property and saw 
to it that the idol-festivals and processions were 
celebrated with their pristine splendour. The whole 
structure of Hinduism put on a new dignity and 
new prestige so that in the eyes of the people it 
appeared to be as it were born again. Therefore, 
the number of pilgrims, in spite of high pilgrim 
taxes, increased at famous shrines to an unbeliev- 
able extent, the Brahmans came to be regarded as 
government officials, and the natives were convinced 
that betwixt the Hindu religion and that of the gov- 
ernment, no difference at all existed. A powerful 
instrument of proof was thus placed in the hands 
of the Bralunans themselves, enabling them to 
justify their false religion in the eyes of the deluded 
populace,”t The Company’s servants were not 
cemed with the propagation of any religion. The 
temples and their paraphernalia satisfied their human 
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cravings for enjoying life in this distant country, 
where without their wives and children, they must 
have felt miserable indeed, and if any justification 
'was required for open participation in pagan cere- 
monies, it was furnished in the form of substantial 
profits to the Company. 

Placed in such high and intimate favour with 
the Rnglis h rulers, the Brahmans were not slow lo 
use their influence to strengthen the chains of caste 
on which, after all, hung their entire system of social 
and religious domination The Company's govern- 
ment found in the caste arran^ment a very potent 
instrument for keeping the Hindus submissive b^ the 
terror of social degradation and excommunication 
more dreaded by them than death itself. In 1767 
the Comnanv establish ed, a K'ntrbpry witfiT* 

extensive powers of interference with the social and 
even domestic life of the Hindus. One of the 
charges against Warren Hastings was that he used 
the cpte^ courts to terrorise his opponents into 
submission. Even the highest Hindu in the land 
feared an adverse judgment of these tribunals, as 
that would practically mean his social death. In his 
Impeachment of Warren Hastings, Burke referring 
to these courts said’ "He has' put his own menial 
servant, he has enthroned him, I say, on the first seat 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction which has to decide on 
the^ castes of all those people including their rank, 
meir femily, their honour, their happiness here, and 
in their opinion, their salvation hereafter” To 
make available a code of 'Brahmanical laws for the 
guidance of the judges and lawyers, Warren Hastings 
had a digest made by several Brahman juris-consults 
from the old Sanskrit law books, and this was trans- 
lated into English. 

The Indian Census Report of 1911 Contains 
some quotations from a book written in 1817 re- 
garding the dreadful consequences of expulsion 
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from caste which was one of the punishments inflict- 
ed *by the Caste tribunals. ^‘Expulsion from the 
caste which is the penalty inflicted on those who are 
guilly of infringing the'accustomed rules or of any 
other offence which would bring disgrace on the 
tribe, if it remained unavenged, is in truth an un- 
supportable ptmishment. It is a kind of civil excom- 
munication which debars the unhappy object of it 
from all intercourse whatever with his fellow crea- 
tures. He is a man, as it were, dead to the world 
He is no longer in the society of men. By losii^ his 
caste, the Hindu is bereft of friends and relations, 
and often of his wife and children who wiH rather 
forsake him than share in his miserable lot. No 
one dares to eat with him or even to pour him out a 
drop of water. If he has marriageable daughters, 
they are shunned.> No other girl can be approach- 
ed by his sons. Wherever he appears, he is scorned 
and pointed out as an outcaste. If he sinks under 
the grievous curse, his body is suffered to rot on the 
place where he dies.” 


Sir William-Jones was appomted judf® of the 
Simr eme Co urt of Judicatuxe..at..Fort- Willianuy 
iX.“lirbecame one of the foremost pnentdists 
and the founder of the Asiatic Society. It 
him that every day he used to taft with San^rit 
Pandits to study and discuss vr^ Aem 
of old Sanskrit manuscripts. The learned f^lt 

eyes of the champions of Brahmanism 
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race of Kshatriyas sent.by God to restore the declin- 
ing authority of the Shastras; so coiiMlete .was their 
triumph. - ' 

Another vital measure which' irretrievably 
.betrayed the Hindu community into the hands of the 
priests was the relinquishment by the Government 
of the control and management of temples which, as 
a result, virtually passed into the hands of the 
Brahmans So long as the Government was in man- 
agement, there was at least the gratification that the 
right of all Hindus to worship as of old was not 
interfered with. When Europeans could freely 
enter the temples and supendse everything that was 
going on there, no Hindu could reasonably be 
prevented from having free access to them. But 
when the control was transferred to local trustees. 
Brahman priests began to have everything their own 
way, and in a few years numerous previously un- 
known restrictions came to 'be imposed upon the 
worshippers, a large section of whom were deprived 
of their immemorial right to enter the temple on the 
ground of being low castes Until 1863 the Revenue 
Boards continued to be in charge of the temples 
*'®sp®ctive jtuisdictions, and it was by Act 

ot 1863 that the Gov ernment transferred their 
cgirtnaLiiit!^ ti iistees 

3 K of 1863 enabled the Government to divest itself 
of the management of religious endowments, it so 
happened that, the Hindu society, then as now, was 
so constituted, that it enabled the Bralunan) directly 

it upon himself the management 

of these Hindu religious endowments.”* 


The andent Sfestras never contemplated to lay 
down la^yor all the hundreds of of 

. P^toinStAgli^^nd^cliafaEteristics _as 

wi^e,apart-as.the-poles. They attempted primarily 


•®«g» 61 , Bi^U of Ihmpb Eiitr7. 
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to reflate the society of the small group of Aryan 
Settlers of the North. With the establislment of the 
British law codrts, the provisions of the Shastras 
came to be extended and applied to all the peoples 
indiscriminately. As Mr. J. C. Ghosh remarks in 
his Tagore Law Lectures, “However that may be,* 
Hindu Jaw has been practically extended to all 
Indians who are not Muhammadans nor Christians.” 


This involved great injustice, and the deprivation of 
the rights of certain communities, especially when 
cases came to be decided by Brahman judges or 
'Rfig lisli judges with little knowledge of the society 
and religion of the Indians. 

The history of the South Indian temples fur- 
nishes an instance of the great wrong thus perpetu- 
ated. Temple worship was prohibited to the Brah- 
man from the days of Manu who classified temple- 
priests along with liquor vendors. The Brahmans 
rarly founded any temples. Most of them were 
built and endowed by non-Brahman princes and 
chiefs and flourished with the help of contributions 
from non-Brahman devotees. They were built in 
accordance with the rules contained in the Agamas 
and not the Brahmanical Shastras. The i^amM d 
not recognise caste differences in the m^ter of wor- 
ship. person of any caste who 

Iniriation, and none else, can officiate a® jf 

S* Iow.it uotoochaWe could cuty te t ^plo 
worship provided he had received 
accord^ce with the spi^ we^fTe?ted as one 
Hindus and sixty three Sairite 

Tumite’* Mr. 

University says. The i^was 

the four castes. . . • • The 

rary, were open to all men, so much so m 
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to-day, a Pariah who has received Sivadi^sha can 
give t^s Diksha (initiation) to a Brahman and thus 
become the Guru of the later.”* 


This original liberal character of the South 
Indian temples was completely destroyed when they 
fell under the influence of the Brahm an s. The rules 
of the Agamas were ignored; courts upheld the 
Brahmanical Shastras^ and wrongly applied them to 
these non-Brahman institubons Many things were 
authorised which were diametrically .opposed to the 
principles of the original foundation. The right of 
the non-Brahmans to officiate as priests was lost 
in most places; and what was the unkindestr'cut 
of all, at the present day^ a majority of the descend- 
ants of those who built and endowed the. temples 
are either rigorously excluded from their" precincts, 
or permitted only to approach them subject to 
humiliating restrictions The British courts have 
contabuted not a little to' this perversion of the 
ancient ^rangement. It is just as if a Protestant 
Church in London had been placed under the 
charge of a Catholic priest, and the Protestant 
congregation had been obliged not only to accept 
service from him, but had been relegated to the back 
'menches, the front ones being reserved for the 
Catholics 


Even greater injustice was involved in the 
classification of the people in accordance with the 
rifles of Brahman Shastras. The elaborate system 
of administration and revenue, civil, criminal and 
executive, with its offices and officials from the 
™iage peon up to the highest representative of His 
Majesty, comprehending all departments of the 
nations life, social, religious, political and economic, 
required the recording and fiidng of the caste and 


*Fags 86, Bight of Temple Entry. 
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sub-caste of every individual with almost supersti- 
Bous exactness and hair-splitting fineness. No 
child could get admission to a pi(k school without 
his caste and sub-caste being stated in the applica- 
tion; no document could be registered by Registrar 
unless it contained -a full description of the caste 
‘of the parties; a police report or a court proceeding 
was considered imperfect if it contained no state- 
ment of the castes of the persons involved. From 
birth to d^sath, the Hindu was forced in every deal- 
ing with tile Government to reiterate his social de- 
gradation Some of the poorer classes who did not 
know what all this meant, accepted whatever rank 
was assigned to them in the gradation of castw by 
their high placed mastersr Sometimes even influ- 
ential Communities were, without their knowledge 
and consent, brought under low caste groups by 
ofl&cers and historians. The case of the Na3^rs of 
fkfalabar is typical. From time immemonal, this 
community had been the ruling and wwrior cla^s, 
and even to-day are proud of their martial heredity, 
distinctive culture, and high level of advancement. 
Their customs, beliefs, ri^ts and mutual relations 
were not governed by the Brahman Shastras. In 
spite of all this, they came to be put in the catego^ 
of Sudras. But the Nayars of Travancore 
against this insulting innovation and the 
iSit had to recognise the justice 
tions. They were thus saved from enforced Sudra 

hood. 

Hindu speakers find fault ' with Chri^M 

their status by a P^^hman first and lastly 

behind their bacte by the BrahmM legislative 
bV the British Government. Sectanan lep 
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enactments and judicial decisions based on so-called 
immemorial customs, fixing the rights of succession, 
inheritance, family management, marriage, etc., of 
different groups gave the finishing touches to the 
caste structure. There are to-day, among the 
Hindus, not less than three thousand castes and a 
much larger number of sub-castes who have received 
due recognition at the hands of the census officers. 

As a result of the Government taking upon 
Itself the authority to define the caste and status and 
rights of the various social groups, reformers and 
religious teachers, who could do much, by way of 
amalgamation and abolition of restrictions in olden 
days, have become completely helpless • No saint 
'or saviour to-day can alter the status of any com- 
munity effectively if the Gkivemment sticks to its 
policy of pious non-interference, which in effect 
means active enforcement of existing conditions. 


One more thing was required to give caste a 
positive economic value in ' life, and that was 
supplied by the latest arrangement, of course made 
as a result of popular agitation, to distribute the 
patronage of the Government, to give preference in 
schools and colleges, to constitute election constitu- 
encies and lastly to dedde questions of constitutional 
reform ^on the basis of caste divisions and the claims 
and opinions of the respective 'caste groups. 

When the entire life of the Indian nation had 
been tluls grotesquely bedodced in the m^lti-e oln11^Pl^ 

rir from the 

West learned antiquarians to crown him with hearty 
congratulations on the beauty of his magnificent 
apparel. The caste system, which has made S 
gifted people the laughing stock of the civilised 
world, is praised as a wonderful cultural achiere- 
ment but for which Indians would have sunk into 
barbarism. The clever patching together of the 
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disconnected shreds and pieces, , the masterly 
arrangement of the variegated colours to form a 
unique pattern, the appropriateness of the long tail 
of rough khaddar and rougher Harijans trailing on 
the ground at the base of the brighter huesjike the 
knee-crawling prisoners of JalliamYallah, the bulky 
and serviceable pants pressed almost down to the 
knees representing the Sudras, the elevated frontage 
of the abdomen marking the capacious granary of 
the Vaishyas, the long losely h^ging sleeves Avith 
hidden claws denoting the exalted origin and great 
power of the Kshatriyas, the tapering cap of jolly 
wisdom and divine self-esteem perched on the 
scoundrel’s head symbolising the ancient Brahmans 
and the other tiny patches, stitches, and holes and 
, numberless little decorations, each representing a 
beautiful'caste group, constitute -together, in the 
opinion of some antiquarians, the most fascina-ting 
figure, the most edifying phenomenon, the most 
ancient remnant of human civilisation ever presented 
to a modern audience! They split their cheeks 
with congratulations and shout, “Hail! India once 
more to the front” Would they like to introduce 
the caste costume into their own country^ 


Let us -briefly enumerate the 
which Britain helped, in all good 

best of intentions, the Brahman regime to be 

permanently imposed upon the ^Sice 

India who put their whole trust m British justice 

and British democracy. 

' Firstly, they raised the Brahmans to the highest 

charming to the 

and the priests 
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Thirdly, they established the Caste Kutcheries, 
the most dreaded tnbunal of the Hindus. 

Fourthly, they uneartlied from their oblivion 
Manu Shastra and other spurious texts, which the 
yast majority of the Hindus had never heard of, nnd 
elevated them to* the status of authoritative works 
of Hindu law. 

Fifthly, they handed over the temples to the 
control of trustees, and thus facilitated the aggran- 
^sement of Brahmanism and deprivation of the 
rights of the lower orders 

Sixthly, through judicial decisions and adminis- 
trative classification and even by legal enactments, 
the so-called Hindu law has been applied to all 
Indians who are not Christians or Muhammadans. 

Seventhly, they gave caste distinctions royal 
recognition, state protection, enhanced dignity, • 
positive value and significance, and even political 
importance. 

'Eighthly they blasted^e hopes of reformers 
and teachers by making it impossible for them to 
alter the status quo by any practicable means. 

Ninthly, in the name of non-interference, they 
- have actively strengthened and perpetuated the 
evils of society which it was their duty to fight. 

Lastly Christian antiquarians have added 
insult to injury by flattering the non-British castes 
) and unchristians idolatry as meritorious cultural 
achievements to be preserved for the delectation of 
humanity. 

There is only one more thing which Britain has 
to do to discharge her trust to the dumb millions of 
her subjects and to fill the -cup of unhappy India’s 
suicidal bliss, and that Is to hand over the seat and 
emblem of the Indian Empire to the temple-priests 
and give a farewell kiss or kick to the blissful fool 
IndependentTndia. 
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We are not unmindful of the numerous blessings 
'which British rule has brought to India — education, 
science, industry, organisation, and above all political 
ideals and institutions and Christian brotherhood. 
These, forces have worked andhre working silently 
on the Hindu mind, and in proper time, let us hope, 
the Divine Artist will complete His picture. We are 
here concerned only with those administrative acts 
which have'strengthened the grip of Brahmanism on 
•India, to the detriment of her national aspirations 
and of the stability of British'^rule For the most 
damaging consequence, so far as Britain is concerned, 
of the policy so far pursued, has been the widening 
of the gulf which separates Britain from India by the 
emphasising of her follies, weaknesses, peculiarities 
■ and superstitions, and making Britain appear mcreas- 
ingly alien to the spirit of the Hindu, and also by 
creating an Impression that Britain’s policy is 
deliberately detrimental to India’s progress. If the 
■Indian Government had" consistently followed the 
policy enunciated by the great British premiers of 
the 19th century and if it 'had remained true to the 
trust reposed in them, not so much by the people of 
India, as by the -democracy of’ Britain and the 
reli'gioh'of Christ, if they had used their presence m 
the midst of this ancient but unforfenate people not 
to foster their eccentricities and imqmties, but to 
inculcate in their national life and ^ 

universal principles of freedom, eqi^ify and brotl^tf- 
hood whichTare the life and soul of all time ^^tiona 
greatness, Britain would have had greater- chances 
^ lone-standing reconciliation with Indian aspira- 

that the lessons of the past will not be lost upo 
rulers. 
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HINDUS PERISH UNDER HINDU RAJ 
.TRATANCOEE—COGHm— KASHMIR 

The imperial states of the modern world built 
up their social, economic and political structure with 
the object of securing their own power and keeping 
the conquered peoples subject and weak We often 
diarge the white masters of coloured races with, 
having haughtily refused to mingle with their sub- 
jects, with passing discriminatoiy laws, with denying 
citizenship and opportunities of enlightenment and 
progress to the weaker race, with suppressing their 
national aspirations and so organi^g the entire state 
as to prevent them from ever reausing their full 
manhood. The ancient Brahman masters of Hindu 
India, who had established themselves as a separate ' 
nation with all the exclusiveness, arrogance, selfish- 
ness and cruelty which we assodate with the white 
imperialists, did exactly what we accuse the latter of 
having done No imperial power ever imposed on 
a weaker people a more ruthless and soul-destroy- ' 
mg domination than the Brahmans did on the rest 
of the Hindus, and no race of superior men ever 
arro^ted to themselves such haughty supremacy 
and false greatness as they. 

When the ancient priests set themselves up as 
an ^elusive caste of Brahmans in order to establish 
ttieir self-assumed superiority, they had to inflict 
degradation on all other Hindus and press them 
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down to various layers of subordination. They had 
to keep the people divided, disunited, weak and 
degraded, to deny them learning, refinement and 
opportunities of advancement, and permanently and 
unalterably to tie them down to a low status in 
society The Hindu social organisation based on 
hereditary castes was evolved by the Brahmans with 
the above object and enforced on the people with 
the help of foreign conquisrors. Consistently with 
their pretensions to be a superior race, the Brahmans 
could not follow the ordinary avocations for a means 
of livelihood. All the avenues of acquiring wealth 
by honest work were closed to them by their own 
caste-pride, at least nominally. The trades and 
crafts were considered as unbecoming to the Brah- 
mans. They were therefore obliged to build up 
a system of exploitation for procuring -wealth from 
those who fought and worked for it. 'Ihe entire 
popular 'religious orgamsation of the Hindus, in- 
cluding the temples, the pilgrimages, the festivals, 
penances, rituals, secret cults, ceremonies, Mantras 
- and Tantras, and other items of the huge network of 
priestcraft, was primarily meant for the profit of the 
c^rahmans and the entanglement of the rest. Hardly. 
any of them were intended to ennoble the life of the 
devote'es or to help them in their struggles Many 
of them were positively degrading, and destroyea 
the peoples’ spiritual perceptions The large major- 
ity of the ever-growing community 
Brahmans, could sustain - their lives only 
or^aeation of a social order and religion which 
W tS other Hindus in the condition of f 

wwid and drawers of water, morally and mtellect- 

ually castrated 

■ But there were great sotds among 
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condemned the false system of castes and priestcraft. 
Inspired teachers appeared again and again and 
exposed the futility of the priest-imposed religion. 
The Brahman priests had to counteract all these 
redeenfhig influences if they and their system were to 
survive. They had to justify their castes and idolatry 
and rituals against these attacks and were obliged to 
keep on producing an endless series of .spurious 
Sh^tras and authorities — ^Sutras, Puranas, com- 
mentaries, Mahatmyams, philosophies, esoteric 
meanings and so forth. They had to tamper with the 
ancient works of the sages, distort and misinterpret 
the original texts, interpo^te new matter, concoct 
new works in the name of ancient authors and 
practise similar deceptions, because their very exist- 
ence depended on keeping the Hindu masses hypno- 
tised Caste, priestcraft and false Shastras followed 
one after another in an inevitable succession 


» V 

An exploiting nation .can thrive only on the 
disunion,^ weakness, ignorance, mutual rivalries and 
superstitions of the exploited. Just as the system of 
Iweditary castes condemned the vast majority of 
the Hindus to perpetual exploitation, so did it 
condemn the hereditary Brahmans, probably against 
their own better nature and impulses, to lead the 
life of heartless exploiters, compelled bi'- sheer 
necessity to cultivate a culture of untruths, decep- 
tions, selfishness, injustice, immorality, hatred and 
oppression In the ordinary course of things, after 
hcrcditaiy priesthood had become their lot in life. 

1°"® anything else. Thus in 
course of time both the ipasters and the slaves lost 
their souls They learned to find wisdom in their 

®“Pe‘‘stitions, truth in their 
^ ‘ffnominy. Even the 


The Hindu State 


was similarly an instrument 
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for the preservation , of the master-slave culture of 
Brahmanism. It exited not for the advancement of 
the Hindu peoples, hut for their suppression and 
exploitation for ^e profit of the Brahmans and their 
partisans. Under the rule of the Hindu Rajas, the 
Hindu masses never prospered. They invariably 
Host their manliness, were irretrievably divided 
among themselves, and gradually driven out of the 
Hindu fold to the embrace of Islam, Christianity^ 
Buddhism, Sikhism, Jainism, Brahmo Samaj^Arya 
Samaj and other religious communities This was 
the fate of the Hindus in the past, and the same 
process continues today, except where non-Hindu 
influences have directly or indirectly made the life 
of the Hindus tolerable within the Hindu society 
We shall illustrate the general result of Hindu rule 
by the histoiy of a typical Hindu state. 


Travancore is one of the most progressive Hindu 
states in all India and is second to none in the 
matter of the spread of education and the dwelop- 
ment'of political life. If we make use of the history 
of Travancore for the purpose of the present diapter 
no one ca^ justly say that we have pick^M 
exceptionally bad instance of an msignifi^t and 
baclmard state. His Highness Sree Bala R^a 
Varraah. the present ruler of Travancore, ms 
immortalised his n^e by the famous f 

Proclamation, which by one stroke of the pen 
anSted Ttmiver’sal and deep-rooted superstUion 

Hindu communities 

hope n?d seif-Kspect wta* 
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governments generally diminish the benefits of their 
own self-laudatory innovations. The Maharaja has 
evinced greater, personal interest than the people 
themselves in the liberation of the Hindu masses and 
in carrying out the spirit of the new order even in 
the domestic life of the royal family, and if more has 
not been achieved in the direction of Hindu cout 
sohdation, the blame certainly cannot be attributed 
to him. On the other hand, though the prodama- 
tion evoked universal rejoidngs in the state, not to 
speak of the ^comium s which j^ured in from all 
parts of theworld7 it cannot be said that His 
Highness has received from his own Hindu subjects 
fhat degree of intelligent and organised co-operation 
in Ae working of the arrangement or the extending 
of its principles to all aspects of Hindu life which an 
ardent soul like him had reason to expect. Instead, 
the bonfire l^hted to celd^rate the opening of the 
temples to all Hindus without reservations, was 
practically coperted into a signal of revolt and 
rioting, in which many of his Hindu subjects took a 
leading part, exhibiting all the ugliness of disunion 
and communal jealousies and the incapacity to 
entertain sustained loyalty to any leader however 
m^eat, which are the inherent wedcnesses of all 
IBndu communities poisoned by the caste-spirit. 

Within a few months of the epoch-making pro- 
^mation, which should have prompted all sensible 
litodus to unite in homage and strengthen the hands 
fit the ruler for further measures of reform and 
reconstrnction, we find the whole state plunged into 
a condition of lawlessness and mob violence in which 
the Hindus, along with the non-Hindus, took part 
wth a recklessness amountmg almost to fanaticism, 
^e conflagration was started in the name of noble 
ideals^ of responsible government, -and many well 
meaning workers were involved in it, but one who 
felt the pulse of the movement could easily detect 
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below the cloak of respectable protestations the 
unquenchable spirit of communal jealousies which 
exaggerated and fa nned'into fla m e the smoulderin g 
embers of economl&^ii^3«centent-5--and roused the 
feelings of the masses against a government Vhich 
undoubtedly deserved the patience and co-operation 
of its subjects more than any previous government 
of the state or any other contemporaiy government 
in India It musf have been felt as an ungrateful 
<stab by the young Maharaja who will surely take 
time to recover irim its disheartening effects The 
ill-advised agitation, besides bringing out the con- 
stitutional incapacity of the Hindu communities to 
unite even under the mostifavourable circumstances, 
has served to delay the hand of progress by 
antagonising the forces of reform and creating an 
atmosphere of distrust between the ruler and the 
ruled which was unknown in modem Travancore, 


The people too were unwilling victims of their 
hereditary environment. No amount of tiakering 
can, for long, unite the Hindus' in devotion to ^ 
common cause or person so long as caste differences 
persist The most liberal reforms will not make a 
Kshatriya Raja loved by all his Hindu sitbjects m 
that spirit of community of religion and social 
affinity with which a Christian or a Muhammadan 
people look upon their sovereigns. The “ 

Ws BHndu subjects must for ever remain alienated 
from Wm in thdr minds as irrevocably outsig.lhe 
casS “XNmbridgeable gulf separates the Hindu 

ruler from hiSubjects. The greatest samt, refOTmer, 
Sicher aiid nation-builder Tra-rancore 
Sce-the days of the first Sree Sankaracharya 
Subtedly"^ the late Sree 

In any other coim^ he would taw hem J 

acdaime J as a saviour and prophet. But 

in dark clouds even such ^ 

^md prerents their light from penetrating mto 
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the dpen world. When a Rishi like hiin could not 
overcome the caste prejudices of a Hindu state« 
who else can ever hope to do so? The most 
beloved of Maharajas must remain an alien in caste 
to the huge majority of his Hindu subjects, however 
much the civilities of modem life may cover up. the 
feeling of separateness. No Dewan could have acted 
more courageously for the welfare of the state in the 
critical situation which confronted it, and none 
_ could have more successfully saved the Hindus from 
their internal dissensions than Sir C. P. Ramaswaniy 
Iyer, the present^Dewan. Bdt he had his caste, he 
cou^ never rise above it; the people could never 
for a moment get the notion out of their heads that 
he belonged to a caste. He was victimised like Sree 
Narayana Guruswamy and the Maharaja, not by the 
people but by caste. History will record the fact that 
the greatest Hindu Deu'an of modern Travancore 
received the greatest opposition from the Hindu 
people. Mahatma Gan^i has not been openly 
disoivned by the Hindus because he has refrained 
from directly attacking the castes; but when it- 
comes to, real concerted action in social life in addi- 
tira to putting up a fight with foreign rulers, he too 
will have either to denounce the evil and fight it, or 
else fail in the ultimate attainment of true freedom 
and unity for India and the Hindus 

The history of Hindu states like Travancore and 
Cochin furnishes ample evidence that Hindu state 
IS ultimately detrimental to the interest of the Hindu 
people and Hindu religion. It may appear a paradox 
that Hindus and Hinduism are safer under 
non-Hindu nile than under Hindu rule. The most 
orthodox Hindu states are exactly the places where 
the Hindus have declined steadily and the non-Hindus 
'' ^ined in strength the numbers. In British India, 
tte Hindus cherish some degree of emancipation from 
Hindu rule, since the state is non-Hindu and public 
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life has been considerably redeemed from Hindu 
influences and is becoming increasingly costflopoli- 
tan. They are able to show some sort of united front ' 
in politics, because they feel the equality of subjec- 
tion to a'non-Hindu power which is silently exerting 
the influence of its democratic ideas in all spheres of 
• life and thus raising the Hindu mind out of its natural 
caste psychology. In the Hindu states, the Hindus 
are destined to steady decline and ultimate annihila- 
tion, unless the Hindu ideals are one by one aban- 
doned in order to make room for those of self-respect 
and freedom. ' 

Martanda 'Viarma Maharaja who ruled from 
1729 A. D. for about 30 years is the m%ker of modern 
Travancore After a protracted struggle with the 
turbulent feudal chiefs, he consolidated his power 
dver the area now known as' Travancore. He was 
aided in his conquests by an able Brahman De\ran, 
Ramayyan Dalawa. Brahmanism which had been 
retreating to the south before the Muhammad^ 
invaders found an asylum in Travancore, and the 
state came to be known as the land of charity , which 
of course meant charity to the Brahmans Wm- 
■ie Martanda 'Perumal, who assumed authority 
ih ^729 A. D. and held it nearly for thirty years was 
most successful in the subjection of his 
though at the same time severe and despotic in tne 

of 

he ' ^t ^iEea’niferal though somewhat 

his kingdom to the Brahmans ® ^^dered, bound 
by which the whole state was su^ena ^ , 
hLd and foot to-the Brahman. The nrst 

of ai«»ple Ty r. 
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^rrender of the whole country to god Sree 
Padmanabha, the deity in^Trivandrum, by which the 
ruler assumed the role of the vassal of that deityj and 
the land tenure itself was based upon this act of 
the ruler. 

“Secondly, Oottupuras or feeding houses for the 
-Brahmans were established throughout the state for 
the daily feed of the Brahman. 

“Thirdly, the institution of Murajapam jonce 
every six years for feeding the Br ahma n s at a 
fabulous cost._^ Tlus'was supposed to remove the sins' 
of the ruler in having burnt down temples during 

the wars The fact is no temples were burnt 

and it was merely an excuse for the Brahmanto feed 

at public expense The impoverishment of 

the people and^the country did .not stop here The 
people of the state were taxed mercilessly and all the 
available public revenue came to be dumped in a 
cellar alleged to be situated beneath the Pago^ at 
Trivandrum.”* 

- money amounting to upward 

of thirty-fo ur lakhs ol xunees wfiiclTwa^lie Surplus* 
™ thcnreahiy andwhich had been transferred to 
the Palace Treasury was all spent in vows and 
rehgious ceremonies at the Pagoda, and the Palace 
Treasury also soon became empty.”f 

‘Tn every month several days were devoted to 
. the fulfilment of the vows at the Pagoda and on each 
occasion a large sum of money was g^ven to the 
shrme. On one ocrasion the amount was one l?»Vb 
which was heaped in front of the 
Idol of Sree Padmanabhaswamy and the Maharaja 
took ■^e numerous bags containing, the rupees and 
poured the contents into the silver vessels which 
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were kept there for the purpose. ' This work engaged 
His Highness 'about an hour and he had the deter- 
mination of mind to go through the labour even in 
his delicate state of health.”* The State Treasury 
was so depleted by the reckless expenditjire for 
temples and the Brahmans 'that tEe successor of 
Martanda Varma had no inoney to discharge^ his 
obligations to the British Grovernment. 'A loan was, 
therefore, taken from the said temple and it was 
repaid* with fifty per cent interest. 


The Izhavas, who formed nearly seven lakhs 
out of the total Hiridu population of 25J lakhs (1921) 
together with the other non-caste Hindus, formed a 
large majority. They were kept out of the temples, 
denied admission to schools and public examinations, 
denied admission into the public service, brandy 
as untouchables, without free rise of roads, pubhc 
fa Tile s and wells and other public institutions. In 
i860 when Sir T^ Madhava Rao was the Dewan, 
one of them wanted to sit for the public examinatrori 
for the selection of Vakils for the High Court and 
had paid the fees. He' was not however permitted 
to sit owing, it was said, to the objection of the caste 
Hindus. Till 1895 the Government used to refuse 
admi^ion to these people to tly .Gove mm^t sehoeb 
In 1886 the British Resident failed to obtain a place 
in the state service in Cochin and 5.1- 

graduate belonging to tins community 
Wds became a Deputy Collector rn^ the British 

service. - ' ' ' 

T„ tRoi a “MalaTrali Memorial” ri^od by 
„ than hi tolsMd representative Tra«n- 
more than , j Government pra3nng 

the ^Of 

S -Vt be allowed 


♦Page 198. «* B’Sl** Entry. 
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the privileges enjoyed by ’the Christians and the 
Mtdrammadans But the Government could not 
sanction the prayer owing to the opposition of the 
caste Hindus. In these and other ways a majority 
of the Hindus were forcibly kept out from the bene- 
fits of civilisation. 


The numerous other ways in which the life of 
the lower classes is made intolerable in Hindu 
society are too well known , to reo uire reit eration. 
One characteristic incident may howCTCr'be des- 
cribed, as it throws much light on the rigour of the 
sdrfdom^ to which they were subjected by the high 
caste Hindus supported by the Government. The 
females of the low castes were not allowed to wear 
the upper garment in the fashion of the high caste 
females Thousands of them had become converts 
to Christianity under the influence of the London 
Missionary Society. The Christian females began 
to wear the upper doth like the high caste ladies. 
This created a^ sensation, and led to conflicts between 
the caste Hindus and the Christians who ^vere 
•jbined by the still unconverted low caste peoples. 
The Government ordered that the old practice 
should not be altered. The Christian missionaries 
took the matter in appeal to the Madras Govern- 
ment m 1859 "when Sxr Charles Trevelyaif was the 

terms to the 
^ seldom met with a case 
in which not only truth and justice but every feeling 
kim^ity are so entirely on pne 
side. The whole avilised world would ciy shame 
upon us if we did not make a firm stand on such an 
o^ion ^ If pything could make this line of 
conduct m^mbent on us, it would be the extra- 
ordmary fact that persecution of a singpilarly person- 
“ Attempted to iTjnsliSjd 
Royal Proclamation, the special object of which 
was to assure to Her Majesty's Indian subjects liberty 
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of thought and action, so long as they did not inter- 
iere with the just right of others. I should fail in 
respect to Her Majesty, if I attempted to describe 
the feeling ^vith which she must regard the use 
made against her own sex of the promises of pro- 
tection so graciously accorded by her. It will be 
your duty to impress these views on His Highness 
^ the Maharaja and to point out tp him that such 
prohibitions as those conveyed in the circular order 
•of May 1814 or in the-Proclamation of 3rd February, 
1829, are unsuited to the present age and unworthy 
of an enlightened prince.”* 


The result of Hindu rule was that in a few 
decades, the most orthodox Hindu state became 
more Christian than any other part of India. 
According to the Census of 1901 the Christian popu- 
lation of Travanco^e was only six lakhs. By 1931 
it rose to 17 lakhs or 33 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. As tne official historian of Travancore wrote; 
■"We have the rare phenomenon that the conserva- 
tive Hindu state of Travancore is much less Hindu 
•Hian even' the Muhammadan State of Hyderabad. 

t I 


The author of the "Right of Temple Entry* 
whom we have quoted so often in this rapier 
writes:- "As matters stand at present the Thiyya 
Hindu of Hindu Travancore has not as mudi right 
of free citizenship as the lowest Hindu m the 
Muhammadan state of ^ Hyderabad or the lowest 

mnd^Ut'ofT^ncort^ not a 

rdigion; 


•P#go 146, «.* 
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but purely for the private purpose of his own caste- 
Hindu community ”* 

When the present Maharaja ascended the 
masnad'a few years ago the situation was approach- 
ing a crisis. A large section the 'Hindus was 

preparing to abandon Hinduism and embrace 
Christianity rather than continue to live as the 
helots of Hindu .society . The Maharaja took Ws 
courage in both hands and prevented the mass con- 
version by the famous Temple Entry Proclamation. 
The event should open the eyes of all who _so vehe- 
'mently allege that .immemorial usages cannot be 
altered except in small imperceptible doses. 'The 
hideous structure of Hindu society and rdigion could 
be altered in the twinkling of an eye, if the Hindu 
rulers or ^e British Government were earnest in 
their desire to save their Hindu subjects, as well as 
their own faces Though most of the evil customs 
ha ve i^own too rotty to stan d scrutiny by honest 
men they affe allowed to stand, “ because^ there is no- 
ruler or government to g^e them a kick into the- 
rubbish heap. 

Cochin is another orthodox Hindu state, and 
very progressive too, having the largest percentage 
of literacy in all India In this state there are more 
than four lakhs, or two-thirds of the Hindu popula- 
tion who are even now treated as untouchables and 
to whom British imperialism or any other rule 
would any day be more welcome than Hindu Raj. 
Already two and a half lakhs or 27 per cent of the 
total population (1921) have become Christians. 
Next to Travancore, Cochin is the most Christian 
state in India. 

' Kashmir is probably the most ancient of the 
Hindu states now existing. But it is Hindu only in 


*Pago 176, Riglit of Xemplo Entiy. 
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name. Out of a total population of about 33^ lakhs 
(1921) 25^ lakhs are Mu^mmadans and the Hindus 
number only 6| lakhs. The intolerableness of 
Hinduism is further evidenced by the increasing' 
numbers of Hindus who are becoming Arya Sama- 
jists, Sikhs and Buddhists. Hindu has never 
been for the good" of the Hindus. It has always 
existed for the profit of a small minority of high 
castes ^d the exploitation and_ suppression of ihe 
largest number. The scheme of Hindu life, social, 
religious and political, fundamentally remains what 
it was in the days of Manu when “the people were 
nothing, the prince was little and the priest was 
everything.” The risk of a revival of Hindu Raji 
.under Swaraj is the greatest peril that threaten^ 
Hindu India. 



Chapter XYU 

HINDU CUETURE is ANTI-NATIONAL ' 

The tenii “Hindu Culture” has a very wide 
significance and unless we state clearly what we 
mean by it m this connection, it will be difficult to 
make anything of the nature of general remarks in 
this short chapter. Our object from the beginning 
of this volume has been to trace the evolution in its 
broad national outlook of Hmdu life from its earliest 
sources. _ In the previous chapters we have passed 
quickly through many centuries, catching and 
arranging in a compr^ensive form the dominant 
features and forces which have brought the nation to 
Its present condition. Our attempt in the present 
chapter 'unll be confined to an examination of Hindu 
life as It is now Secondly, we do not propose to 
refer to the political and democratic influences which 
are slowly infusing a new spirit into the people, 
however dim it may be, and illuminating the hearts 
of the really great leaders. Their effect so far has 
been so superficial, that but for the promises of the 
future ^which they hold out, they do not weigh very 
much in a^ consideration of the ihEerited tendencies 
' prevailing ^ ideals of the present generation. 
Thirdly, we will restrict our consideration to the 
more or less pefmanent institutions which are 
common to the whole community, because our 
I intention is not to describe all the internal currents 
\ and counter-currents, the jerks and windings of the 
\ cultural stream, but merely to survey the general 
t direction of its course, to watch where it is, on 
Ithe whole, leading us Fourthly, the institutions 
considered wffl be such as can be easily studied by 
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any interested person taking a quiet trip to a few 
vill^es in any part of India. Fifthly, we do cTot 
believe that there is much good to be derived from 
an examination of what has been said and written, 
what is professed. We must rely on w’hat is being 
done, what is being lived. Sixthty, we must not 
forget that, though Hinduism continues to be 
essentially Brahmanical, the Brahmans are no longer 
its sole custodians or champions. All the chief 
Hindu communities share responsibilitj- for its 
preservation. The evil blood courses through the 
veins of all Hindus. . Hindu culture will, therefore, 
mean the spirit and general tendencies of the socio- 
religious institutions which make the Hindus a dis- 
tinct people with an individuality of their own, which 
are an expression of their common collective life, 
which they cherish as their most valued possessions, 
and tvhich form the strongest bond of union or uni- 
formity among them. 


The tvord “Hindu** might lead one to think 
that the unity is one of creed or faith. Urfortunate- 
ly, or as some believe fortunately, it is_ not si^ 
Hinduism is not a religion in the sense^ in which 
Buddhism, Muhammadanism and Christiani^^ are 
religions: All the hundreds of tribes and castes ot 
India, Avho are not Muhammadans or Christians are 
treated as Hindus; the aggregate of their trajtions, 
beliefs and customs and institutions is »Iled 
ism though they may be mutually irrecon^able 
themselves Frankly ^raWng, it is not 
say definitely who is a Hindu and what is 
These questions have been considered again ^ 
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ship, symbol worship, self worship, and the highest 
god worship. Its conflicting philosophies will con- 
- found any ordinary person. From barbarous practices 
and dark superstitions, up to the mo^t mystic rites 
and sublime philosophies there is place for all grada- 
tions and varieties in Hinduism. Similarly among 
the Hindu population are found half barbarian wild 
tribes, and depressed classes and untouchables, along 
with cultured gentle natures and highly evolved 
souls 

"Though the Hindus are tlius separated from 
other religious communities, it should not be imagin- 
ed that they are united b}' a bond of a tommon system 
of doctrines There is in fact no system of doctrines, 
110 teacher, or school of teaching, no single god that 
is accepted by all the Hindus. Again no amount of 
■dei-iation from the established doctrines; or disre^rd 
of any book or even of some customs, would cause a 
person to fall from Hinduism, that is become liable 
to exclusion from the Hindu community.”.-*' 

There are scholars who find sanctity in this 
-vagueness, in the so-called universal character, in 
the absence of all restraints of form and scope, in this' 
unique vacuity and brilliant disorganisation The 
honest truth, however, seems to be that the \-arious 
attempts made by successive teachers and kings in 
the past to restore order and some sort of uniformity 
have not succeeded to any considerable extent Thd 
work has to be continued if the wild forest, in whicH 
good and bad things thrive in their natural freedbnl? 
is to be converted into an orderly well planned 
^rden No doubt there is beaut5>- and grandeur iri 
the forest, but it is a beauty and granduer for which 
man can no more take credit than for that of the 
sun and the stars It is not a question of ultimate' 
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values at all; it is one of human needs and practical 
issues. If ^ve want a garden, we hare to do a good 
deal of clearing and planning, and pruning. If the 
Hindus want to function as an organised nation 
along with the other nations of the world, as an 
independent nation in the midst of other independent 
nations, they will not be able to do it in their present 
disorganisation and chaos. 


Out of the 22 ^ millions of Hindus of India, nearly 
ninety per cent or-aoc million form the ^ast horde of 
illiterate peasants who know nothing of the ancient 
scriptures except a few mutilated Puranic stories 
passed from mojuth to mouth. Mr. Ardershir Sorab- 
jee’*' has just remarked : "Thdr religion is a stand- 

ing travesty of ancient Hinduism, consisting as it 
does of rank idolatry mixed with superstition and 
fetishism erf the most degrading type. They believe 
in the worship of their innumerable Devas or good 
spirits and the propitiation of an equally large number 
of demons and evil spirits, both of which they assume 
have their resting places on earth in their idols or 
stone and marble, gold and silver.” This is true as 
weU of a major portion of the literate classes who 
accept the prevailing practices wi^out 
nrotest. What independent thinkers and scholars 
Lve said and written about Hinduism represent theu 
aspirations, and what Hinduism ought to be raAw 
thL what it is. Many of them 

ation of the truly M Ae 

Hindus which alone can disclose the heart oi me 
community. 'Vhat then are those institutions of 
SS day which win enahic oac to ut-dcraMd 
the average Hindu mind best? They are at le^ 
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by the Mutts of Sannyasins. These three constitute 
the chief forces which Hold the community toge^er 
into some sort of unity and embody their hereditary- 
culture more than anything else does A study of 
these three as they are functioning at the present day, 
and probably nothing else, ^vllI disclose the true 
character of the cultural forces which govern the 
nation’s mind. 

CASTE 

The Hindus of India are divided into about 
three thousand castes and a much larger number of 
sub-castes, every one of which forms an exclusive 
group consisting of persons born of members of the 
group Every child born of a Hindu becomes, by 
virtue of such birth and no other consideration 
whatsoever, a member of the caste and sub-caste of 
its parents The me|nbers of one group are not 
allowed to intermarry or inter-dine with those of 
another group Each group has a caste-name and 
a fixed place in the hierarchy of castes graded one 
above the other One bom low cannot by any 
means rise to a higher caste status 

The castes are quite different from the four 
Varnas contemplatedoy the andent -writers They 
have nothing in common except that the castes have 
been recently brought under the old main heads or 
divisions into Brahman, 'Kshatriya, Vaishya and 
Sudra Mr S V. Kelkar who has made a scien- 
tific study of the entire system of castes, says. “The 
doctrine of four Vamas, If properly understood, is a 
very healthy doctrine for any people. This doctrine 
does not support the caste system, but is antagonistic 
to it.”*But it is merely a doctrine, and history does 
not show that it >vas ever worked in practice "The 
fact is that the fourfold castes were merely a 

I 
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theoretical division of society to which the tribes and 
family groups were affiliated.”* 

Others have tried to compare the Eastern castes 
with the Western classes. They are as different as 
day and night. Classes with the spirit of prestige 
and exclusiveness exist m one form or other in ^1 
societies, and the Hindus are no exception. There 
are classes. among them in addition to castes, if the 
'l^]lole caste system ^es, the class distinctions will 
stiin remain, in their present form' or in a inodihed 
form. 


The divisions of the caste system are not based 
on any known principle. They are not racial in 
character, they do not represent separate professions, 
they do not denote cultural differences^ No doubt 
the members of some* groups have their hereditary 
professions. But the following of that profession 
will not make one a member of that group, nor will 
its abandonment cause his exclusion from the caste. 
Today castes are.no more professional or cultural 
divisions than the administrative divisions such as 
-villages, Taluks and , districts of India We have 
already seen how the caste movement was started 
when the priests set themselves up as Brahmas and 
refused to mingle with the other people. It became 
a question 'of prestige for the rest to do Jjkewse. 
Some of the Kshatriyas followed the 
until the rulers of India gave a 
to the theories of the Brahmans, the latter had little 

SStonthepopularcustoms The Bjahmans ^ght 

Saw dung to that monopoliB 

thTit'Lt'of India, «.c 
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came to be adopted as the law of the Hindu people 
who had no alternative but to submit to them 

t 

Once the principle of' caste was publicly recog-’ 
nised and enforced by the-state, each group- wanted 
to establish its status and prestige by refusing to 
mingle with others around them. It was a regfular 
competition for social distinction of some sort or 
other When the census operations were first intro- 
duced a similar spirit manifested itself. It is said 
that in Travancore between the census of 19H and 
1921. 95 Jicw caste groups came into prominence. 
Even the despised Pariahs considered it a privilege 
to treat some other community, as lower in status 
than themselves, and the method of asserting a 
superior position was the refusal to intermarry or 
inter-dine There was no principle or reason under- 
lying the formation of most of the present-day 
castes Sometimes rivalry between leaders was. the 
cause, at other times it was some silly custom, or 
violation of a custom, or some mj^th which created a 
split “One sub-division of a caste feels strong re- 
pulsion to another sub-division, because among the 
latter the use of tobacco is customary; two sections 
of one caste do not intermarry and feel strong repul- 
sion for each other because they use different kinds 
of shoes, two castes refuse to marry with each other 
to-day because their forefathers at one time quarrel- 
led over the boundaries of the village or over certain 
other questions, important or foolish The primitive 
nations have always a very strong dislike for one 
another Savage nations are sub-divided into an in- 
finity of tribes which, bearing a cruel hatred towards 
each other, form no intermarriage even when their 
lan^age springs from the same root, and only a 
small am of a river or a group of hills separates 
their habitations.”^ . The writer has known instances 
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of members of the same caste refusing to intermarry 
because they lived in two villages separated by three 
or four miles only in the same district of an Indian 
state. These rivalries are but remnants of the old 
tribal mentality. When a state gives its legal recog- 
nition to the foolishness of ignorant men, petty 
aversions are magnified and perpetuated as castes. 
To such ridiculous extent and nicety has the caste 
feeling been developed in some places that tliere are 
persons to whom the touch of their wives and 
children is pollution and who will be outcaste if they 
eat food touched by the latter. 


Some scholars have tried to read a racial signi- 
ficance into the caste divisions. Even' the original 
division into four Varnas did not denote racial dis- 
tinction, as the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas and the 
Vaishyas were all Aryans. Later on different foreign 
tribes have been indiscriminately admitted into the 
Hindu circle without any thought of racial charac- 
teristics. “In the whole book (Manu Shastra) there 
is not a single expression which would indicate that 
our writer has any conception of what we may call 
race, and the readers of our text should take every 
care not to put into the word Arya, a meaning which 
modern philology has attached to the English word 
“Aryan.” .... "Whether a tribe or family was 
racially Aryan or Dravidian waS a question whiA 
never troubled the people, of India until Jorwgn 
scholars came in and began to ^aw the line. The 
new race theory and the raaal persecutions m 
America, Germany and Africa have given a handle 
t^indu orthodoxy to justify their caste dissensions. 

Mr. Kelkar further proves that the c^tes are not 
supported by Hindu theo ogy or even the 
«;hastras "The theology which the.Hmdus, espe 
^^4 Briimans, ^ted Mongtd to vanoos 
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schools. Some schools of theology were silent about 
-castes, and the theories of the nfost orthodox school 
(Vedantic) discountenance the caste system in the 
most uncompromising manner ” 

"Not only have the theoIog3' and the Varna 
doctrines been opposed to the Hindu caste system, 
but so has been their Dharma philosophy. What 
Dharma writers insist on is that everybody should 
perform the duties^ of his position (Varna). This 
Dharma doctrine of the Hindus does not endorse 
the caste S3rstem 


None of the later saints and teachers have 
supported the caste divisions Some perhaps said 
nothing about them, but most of them have openly 
condemned the meaningless and ruinous restrictions. 
The first Sree Sankaracharya, the greatest of all 
orthodox Acharps, preached uncompromising 
Advaitism, the spiritual unity of all creation, and 
admitted into his order of monks persons of all castes 
Mahipati’s history of the saints contains the lives of 
about loo saints They include about lo women 
and an equal number of Muhammadans, about 40 
non-Brahpians and an equal number of Brahmans 
Among the non-Brahmans saints there are all castes 
— butchers, spinners, weavers, gfoldsmiths, barbers, 
mahars, kings, farmers, bankers and soldiers. AH 
of them spoke against the unnatural social barriers 
which disfigured Hindu society and violated the 
rudimentary teachings of true religion. We have 
already noted that the sixty-three Saivite saints 
belonged to all classes from the highest to the lowest. 
True Samsm recognises no caste It will be no 
e^ggeration to say that no great religious teacher 
of India from the most ancient days down to the. 
present has failed to express his abhorrence of the 
wicked and foolish caste distinctions. 


•B»g8 26« Huto^ of Caafe, Kelkar 
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The injunctions of the Brahmanical Shastras are 
all without exception openly violated in these days, 
so much so, that the most scrupulous Sankarchaiyas 
of the present day would have to be excommunicat- 
ed and driven out of the Mutts if those rules were 


to be strictly enforced. The Shastras have long ago 
ceasdd to be an authority for the custoims now pre- 
vailing among the Hindus. The Brahmans and the 
other higher castes are doing acts every day which 
should be sufficient to justify their expulsion fiom 
caste if the Shastras were strictly applied But 
no one thinks of these daily^ violations. If it is 
proposed' to admit the Harijan into the temple or to ' 
celebrate a widow-marriage or prevent a child- 
marriage, then, the old books are ransacked and 
authorities quoted against the innovations. Manu 
( TTT , 151-166) condemns as unfit for Brahmans, pio- 
iessions such as those of teachers for money, sellers 
of oils, physicians, temple-priests, shopkeepeis, 
messengers, architects, planters of trees, usurers, 
cattlemen, actors, singers, astrologers, farmers and 
many others. He absolutely forbids a Brahman to 
trade in the following articles (Manu X, • 

Condiments, cooked food, stones, cattle, dyed cloth, 
cloth of hemp, flax or wool, meat, poison, milk, ghee, 
,oil, perfumes, honey, indigo, lac, sugar, b'™®' * 
wild animals, weapons, water, etc.; 
fessions and trades are now followed ^7 
,and some of them they even 

of the temple-priest. We cannot say that at any 
time in history these prohibitions 
fhe Brahmans as a community. They have ne\er 
'troubled themselves about the Shastras 
‘violation was to their advantage or convenience. 

' Speaking about the Brahmans 

Tv/r TTMlrnr ^vs* "Thus a man who belongs to the 
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or may do actions which even many non-pries'tly 
castes prohibit. He may eng^g^ in any trade he 
pleases; he may go and eat where he wants, drink 
anything he desires, may go to a foreigjn country 
and act according to the manners of the foreig^n 
country, may refuse to make atonement for what a 
traditionalist Hindu regards as sin, and may stilt 
retain his position in the community, that is, may 
claim the membership of the sacred priestly caste, 
and his claims would go unchallenged. Even after 
doing all this, if hfe cares to take up the occupation 
of a priest nobody will be able to prevent him from 
doing so ”* Other castes are doing the-same thing 
more or less in all towns, though not so freely in the 
villages The ancient authorities are now used 
mainly to prevent the lower castes from rising, to 
fustity the monopolies and vested interests of the 
higher castes, and to thwart all* attempts to consoli- 
date or reform Hindu society 

The cruel oppressiveness of caste can be realised 
only by those^ whose hearts have not been paralysed 
by long siibmission to the daily injustices and insult^ 
which it imposes on every one but the Brahman. 
All the eidl effects of British imperialism, of which 
nationalists are never tired of speaking, such as 
"inferiority complex.” "stunting of the race,” "des- 
truction of manhood,” "slave mentality,” and others, 
have been produced, and are bemg produced with 
tenfold callousness under caste rule "The present 
situation is steadily destrQ3dng our capacity for ini- 
tiative and dwarfing us as men of action ” "Every- 
where the stamp of inferiority was branded on them, 

111 their education, in the legal, medical and 
educational professions, in their emplo3rments,' in 
theit social relations, in their manufacturing 
mercantile associations.” "All initiative, all origi- 
nahty have been rigorously suppressed, while manly 
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independence has been resented and even punished.” 

has emasculated the nation. Indians hesitate 
where they should act; they ask where they should 
take; they submit where they should resist; they lack 
self-confidence and the audacity that commands 
success. They lack fire and decision.” “The tallest 
among us must bend.” All these and similar allega- 
tions against British imperialism are certainly more 
true of the caste regime If any government in the 
world deserves to be called “Satanic,” it is undoubt- 
edly the caste-rule of the Hindu^. 


In a Hindu state ruled by a Hindu Maharaja the 
conditions are much worse than in British India. 
'The Maharaja will generally be more accessible to a 
Brahman clerk or a Brahman pedn than to a non- 
Brahman minister. The Brahman priest will often 
wield greater influence than the Dewan. A Brah- 
man mendicant may be allowed to dine with the 
Maharaja, but never his own consort who is a non- 
Kshatriya lady. There are Maharajas to whom the 
touch of their wives and children is pollution and 
who will not take food in their company. A non- 
Brahman can never feel hon'estly that equality with 
fellow citizens wh^h he enjoys under a foreign 
ruler. Before an English governor or viceroys, the 
Brahman minister and the Pariah secretary f^l a 
freedom and equality which is 
society. With education and money all nse to 
the hfehest places without 

tinctions which are the cursed lot of the Hmuus 
under Hindu rule. 

The treatment accorded to the Harijan closes 
is^si^ly inbvimn. "Yw tre^ 

at the »™e ttat. 
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stigmatised as unclean They are still kept out of 
schools and colleges maintained by public funds and 
at the same time despised as ignorant and illiterate. 
They are still shut out from temples,- and yet brand- 
ed as ungodly and unfit to associate with. For access 
to public roads and even for spaces to bury the dead 
they have to depend much on the capricious bene- 
volence of their caste-Hindu neighbours.”* 


“No grater wrong can be done to a community 
endowed with human feelmgs and human capaci- 
ties,” cries out Mr. M. C Raja, "than to place it in 
such circumstances as to force it or lead it to believe 
that its members are externally and for all time to 
come doomed to a life of ignorance, servitude and 
misery, and that any sort of ambition in them for 
betterment or improvement is sin. These voiceless 
millions are ground every day into the dust and are 
treated with contempt, a barbarity that is not ac- 
corded cyen^ to the vilest of animals Hungrry, 
naked, disspirited, living in wretched hovels, cring- 
ing in their attitude through long oppression, driven 
often by hunger-to eat anything they get, abandoned 
religiously, morally, 'mentally and physically, they 
remain utterly miserable and helpless ”t And after 
all their great sin is that they are Hindus, not of 
their own accord, but because others have treated 
them so. But for tte Christian missionaries, these 
rejected ones of Hindu society would have been for 
ever condemned to the life ,of wretchedness anrl 
slavery which are their assigned lot according to the 
ah^tras ^ Hindu charity has always been for the 
highest; it does not stoop to help the children of 
misery. Hindu law knows only how to suppress 
tte weak; it has no provision for raising the low. 
It IS wer intent on dividing and splitting up: it has 
no philosophy for uniting. From the untouchable 
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class right up to the Kshatriya Raja, the castes re- 
present but vanning degrees of serfdom to Brah- 
manism to whidi Hindu kings, merchant princes 
and the commoner, no less tl^n the Harijan must 
bend their necks. The entire arrangement is anta- 
gonistic to all sense of justice, self-respect and 
humanity. 


' The castes sen*e no useful purpose in modern 
society. They help only to perpetuate the grip of 
the Brahman priest and preserve his monopolies. 
Social and religious institutions profit him only in 
this -world, and all others mustivait for their reward 
in the next. The. many thodsands of temples, laige 
and small scattered throughout the country exist, in 
practice, for the gain of the priests The charitable 
feeding houses endowed chiefly by non-Brahinans 
and meant for poor pilgrims and travellers benefit 
the well-to-do Brahmans more, than the weary 
traveller who must wait for the crumbs and leavings 
after the Brahmans have enjoyed the good things 
within closed doors. The domestic priests ply their 
trade in one form or other all over the countiy 
among all classes of Hindus 'and divert a good 
portion of the earnings of the, poor to their pockets. 
No one else gains anything by virtue of mere caste. 


The baneful influence of the system pervades the 
whole of society, has sunk deep into all layers of the 
community and become a part of the mental consti- 
tution of the Hindu Even in the remote village, 
far from railway stations and post office, ^l^ere u ill 
he a small temple with a Brahman priest and a poor 
school Avith a Brahman teacher; and the life oyhe 
village community is moulded, cabined and oonfin^ 
in a hundred different ways by a handful of these 
men. The innocent boys and girls 
Sl school are injected with -the venom of caste fed 
iSL ta tSef ye^rs. In the da«room thej-ar. 
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seated according to their castes; they arc taught to 
respect the differences as their first duty in life. The 
‘ low caste pupils are treated with contempt and 
cruelty and are made to do all the menial work for 
the teacher and the schooL The high caste pupil is 
given authority over his classmates and train^ to 
manage them with a sense of haughty* superiority, 
and with power to abuse and punish them in the 
absence of the teacher. The feeling of caste conceit 
on one side, and of degradation on the other, enters 
into the flesh and blood of the young ones and they 
never recovered from it in after life The houses are 
grouped on a caste basis, each caste occupying a 
definite portion of the village The uneducated and 
rude temple priest poses as, the highest authority on 
social law and religious practices If any one shows 
signs 6f insubordination, he is able to set the village 
in a commotion and crush the spirit of reform and 
freedom The humble Harijans without whose un- 
grudging service the villagers are not able to culti- 
vate their lands, tend their cattle, build their houses 
or dig their tanks and wells, must not live witliin 
the village proper. They are assigned a dirty cor- 
ner outside The tanks and wells they helped to dig 
are forbidden to them; they cannot take water from 
them even for drinking purposes The temple 
festivals, marriages, and similar functions, public 
and private afford the priest abundant opportunities 
to lord over the congregation with an iron hand, 
■exacting servile obeisance besides money and other 
useful things They are made to humble themselves 
to dust, to wash 'the feet of the priest, and with 
water so used to anoint their own heads Some of 
these degrading formalities may not be observed in 
the towns Otlienvise the influence of the priest is 
as strong and as debasing there as in the villages. 

, The modern Hindu may be a philosopher, a 
judge of the high court, a minister of the govern- 
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tnent, an ardent nationalist, but he is first a man of 
his caste, a Birman or a Sudra or some other caste, 
and then only,' subject to his caste obligationsTEe can 
be all the rest. He cannot feel as a Hindu or as an 
Indian without first being a caste-man. He may 
denounce, these superstitions and live in a foreign 
country where 'they are unknown, and imbibe the 
spirit of freedom and democracy, but when he returns 
home he sinks to the level which he occupied before 
he left it, if not immediately, after a few years of vain 
defiance.^ The headstrong reformer and the bold 
Sannyasih may set at naught the restrictions of caste, 
abandon his attachment to all orthodox things, and 
yet after a .few years of desperate struggle he ivill 
seek rest in quiet submission to the inevitable vices 
- of society. The village Panchayat or Co-operative 
Society sponsored by the Government for* the good 
of the whole village, soon becomes a centre ?or caste 
feuds’, and degenerates into a sham, or else it must 
strictly preserve the injustices and indignities of caste, 
even the tallest bending to them with devotion 
Large business concerns started by the educated and 
wealthy men of the towns, mills and factories, banks 
and presses, as well as, schools and libraries inaugu- 
rated with enthusiasm and built up with the funds 
contributed by all classes, fall before the silent dis- 
ruptive forces of caste, and wherever one go^ one 
'can see monuments of the ravages wrought by dis- 
union and distrust. 

dation. or a Committee of the National Co^ess, rts 
activity do?' 

stmitial is achieved, leavmg behind only sad 
Ste prejudice and ill-will among those who on« 
worked shoulder to shoulcter. Even ^ 

- of Parliament is not free from this universal sore. 

There is no aspect of the ”atio“^ 
not been vitiated, no institution w^ 

Sarnished, no saint or martyr who has not been 
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victimised by caste And yet the Hindus cling to it 
with demoniac tenacity It will be a profitless 
delusion to hope that they will be able to-think long 
in terms of the nation or human freedom, so long as 
they are bred and brought up in the atmosphere of 
caste Caste is essentially anti-national and un- 
democratic. Democracy and caste cannot co-exist. 
Though new ideas have been assimilated and new 
aspirations evoked by the contact with Western 
civilisation, they remain but on the surface The 
stream of Hindu hfe flows remorselessly along its 
ancient course, mixed with the dirt and rubbish of 
ages, carrying on its foamy breast the new decora- 
tion of freedom, equality and nationality You maj" 
offer a thousand flowers of sacrifice and devotion 
to mother Ganges, she will carry them all mercilessly 
to their doom in the vast ocean Like those fluwers 
are our patriotic deeds for the freedom of India, 
wasted and destroyed when thrown on the surface 
of the ancient stream in blind veneration for the 
past We have to learn to build our national edifice 
on firmer ground than that provided by the debris 
of caste and priestcraft Until then Indian indepen- 
dence cannot be safe on the sands of disunion and 
chaos 

The caste culture is so repugnant to the elemen- 
tary teachings of all the great religions of the world 
that we cannot find fault with the Muhammadans 
or the Christians if they feel an instinctive revulsion 
toiyards the caste-infected Hindu The caste 
dmsions not only make the Hindu society a house 
divided against itself, but also a community which 
IS up in ^ms against all other communities, and 
whom all other communities are up in arms, 
when a man goes about among his brother-men with 
an an- of superiority and exclusiveness, when he 
prou^y rrfuses to take a cup of tea or a -slice of 
bread in the company of men as respectable as him- 
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5elf, when he parades bj his name and signs his pre- 
tensions to a unique origin, he is virtually'- insulting 
■every self-respecting man in the world. A Hmdu 
who carries his caste with him is thus' a standing 
insult to humanity. Similarly a nation which has 
willingly subjected itself to so obnoxious a culture, 
irightful in its vicious power to contaminate all the 
institutions of democracy and religion, is rightly 
avoided by those nations who wish to preserve their 
freedom and self-respect. If the Hindus segregate 
themselves, every -caste away from every other caste, 
And the whole of ’society from" every other society, 
they cannot consistently complain if Africa or 
Am erica or other -democratic countries segiegate 
•the Hindus or ban them. 


Who can say that the Muhammandans are ivrong 
when they claim that they are a distinct nation from 
the Hindus Muhammadanism stands for the 
highest freedom and union of its followers: Hindu- 
ism is contagious with the germs of serfdom and 
■disunion.- So long as the, Hindus are subject to the 
rule of caste and most of them wear the-bad^s and 
names of hereditary inferiority, they cannot claim 
an equal place along with the free people of the 
world They have contaminated the sacred springs 
Tf their own national life and religious- aspirations 
frustrated the attempts of their great teachers and 
sS degraded beyW/fdemption^^ 
of their own brother religionists wilh the ^ 

■untouchability; ‘'ybo ca” **madan and Christian by 
will.Bot degrade the “Xal and 

familiarity wift caste iStitahons 

<>anrf.d 

hlamed. . ' , , 

Lat it not be imagined that in tii&e daya 
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Bntish justice and law courts, the caste tribunals- 
have ceased to function. 'Eiorept in the case of those' 
who live in the cities and are rich and powerful 
enough to disregard the opinion of their caste, the 
Hindus as a whole are everywhere subject to the 
jurisdiction of the capricious and vague caste authori- 
ties “Most people in India are under a double 
government. There is the state controlling the civil 
activities of the people, and 'there is the caste-head- 
man or panchayat or Swami guiding the religious 
and social life even, in some cases, wielding the same 
powers as the Goveniment. Government by caste- 
is not often felt by. us by reason of our acquaintance 
with it in daily life; but aU the same there are some 
castes, sub-castes is perhaps a better term, in which 
the control of the state is far less potent. For such 
Offences as even assault, theft and adultery, the caste 
panchayat punishes the criminal, who very often 
finds it more difficult to escapef the punishment of 
the caste government than that of the state."* 

^ In addition, there are Hindu Rajas who exercise 
their sovereign powers to preserve intact all the 
social and religious abominations with an enthusiasm 
bordering on fanaticism It was only about four 
years ago that the two neighbour Hindu states of 
Travancore and Cochin drifted almost into a state 
of open hostilities because the Travancore ruler 
opened his temples to all Hindus, an act which 
raised him in the eyes of most Indians and even 
others to the eminence almost of an Asoka, and the 
Cochin ruler took up cudgels against all those who 
supported the innovation But for the presence of 
the British power, the situation would have ripened 
into another Mahabharata War. /The mailed fist 
of the caste demon is as threatening as ewr after 
nearly two centuries of Christian rule. 


*Bagal33, Coiisiuorin^(t9U],b5U S E&math 
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TEMPLES 

In none of these discussions are we concerned 
■with the faults of individuals, or with the misman- 
agement of those entrusted with work, or with the 
weaknesses and errors common to all human instifu- ' 
tions . ^uch shortcomings are the common lot of 
all humanity. We are speaking here of those 
characteristics and influences of public institutions 
which are deliberately fostered by men of light and 
responsibility as the very essence of the nation’s 
culture and greatness. We have already said enough 
about the origin and growth of* the Hindu temples. 
To show what function they serve in modern Hmdu 
society we shall describe one instance. 


The Tirupati temple in the North Arcot District 
of South India is one of the most famous shrines of 
pilgrimage, and worshippers throng there from 
distant parts of the countiy. It is in receipt of an 
annual income of two to three lakhs of rupees, main- 
ly derived from the offerings of /the worshippers. It 
is situated on the top of a high hiU, and the gradi^ 
ascent to the summit covers a distance of seven miles 
of steps built one above the other with convenient 
halts and windings at intervals. The ascent has to 
be done on foot or in palanquins carried on tlie 
shoulders of men. 


As soon as a pUgrim Kegins Je 
mind full of pious thoughts and his bps 
uttering the holy names of God, and praying for 
suSul termiLtion of the meritorious top up and 
S the very first shock that he ^eive%is the 
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‘ along the seven miles of steps and harass the pilgrims 
with heart-rending appeals for alms. Some of them 
follow the visitors, disregarding protests and refusals, 
hai^mg at their heels and imploring in abject terms 
for the smallest com, nay not even a coin but a shell 
representing a fraction of the smallest coin, the pie! 
Some give, sopie turn a deaf ear to all the implorings 
ands harden their hearts against the sight of poverty 
and dirt, hypocri^ and meanness, disease and desti- 
tution, superstition and mockery which stare them in 
the face on this sacred .path. All the miserable 
specimens of -Hindu society who really deserve the 
pity and organised help, in one form or other, of 
rehg^on and the state are there arrayed in their 
utmost wretchedness , and he should be a rare being 
indeed whose heart is not sickened by the vision of 
suffering or hardened by the continued suppression 
of all sympathetic feelings, by the time he reaches 
the summit In fact, most people keep the money 
they have to be given to the idol in the temple and 
pass the hundreds of beseeching hands on the 
way with no compunction whatsoever In- any 
other civilised country the first obligation of religion 
would be to stretch a helping hand to these brethren 
and raise them from their degradation. But in 
India, neither this temple with its huge income nor 
any other temple, has a word of consolation to give 
to these—tiie rejected of men. The religion of 
temples recognises no meritorious work other 
worship of the idol. It has no provision to raise the 
down-trodden, educate the ignorant, succour the 
destitute, comfort the sinner or unite the disunited. 
It does not believe in giving or doing good, but exists 
to receive and exact good things from its devotees. 

T. P^lffrim reaches the top with the small 

bundle of corns and other offerings meant for the 
Idol, and which he devoutly refused to .untie to 
relieve the suffering he saw on the way, and moves 
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through the crowded temple street filled with men 
and Wohien, bargaining with' fruit-vendors, flowea, 
girls, vegetable merchants and other traders who 
fine the road on either side, suggesting the vicinity 
of a market rather than of a place of worship, until 
he reaches the temple and perhaps throws himself 
prostrate' before the shrine. He has fulfilled the 
ambition of a Jife-time; he has carried out the pious 
wish of a deceased grandfather to deliver his small 
bundle, of offering to the god’ of Tiutpati His 
devotional submissiveness, his innocent faith, his 
blissful surrender to the deity of his heart, the holy 
consolation he receives^ on thinking of the most 
meritorious act he has just done — ah these express 
the profound religious fen-our common to all Hindus 
Well directed under the guidance of religious organi- 
' sations meant for their uplift, these deep feelings 
would be the means of the nation’s unity, stren^h, 
self-sacrificing power,' success’ and glory. But alas 
the religion of idolatry stands for heartless exploita- 
tion 


The pligrim must pay if he wants to see the idol ; 
the incense he .offers will not be burnt unless he 
deposits a fee,for it; for every trifling act of worship 
Sas to pay dow^ hard cash. The shrine looks 
HkeTTew’s money-shop Officers sit surrounded 
by 'treasure -chests, account 

1^„dl=s, the My ^”4 SntS 

with their idolatrom 

clothing and decorating th , sugges- 

with varied ^shw, mside divine worship; 

tive of witchcraft jather than . ^ 

occasional ringing of hells the buzz and 

and blowing of serve to 

noise of the busy trade, ft ^ uniformed 

the immediate presence of the deny, 
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sentries watching at the entrance to prevent any 
one entering without ticket, reminds us of a cinema 
house. Day in and day out the same irreligious 
trade of collecting money and other offering from 
the devotees goes on There is not a 'redeeming 
feature; nothing to console the sad heaft, nothing 
to enlighten the superstitious, nothing to guide the 
ignorant, nothing to inspire the thoughtful, nothing 
to strengthen the faithful, nothing to purify the 
wicked, nothing to elevate the fallen God sits en- 
throned on his inaccessible throne bedecked with 
gold and jewels, surrounded by flatterers and h3T)0- 
crites, exacting the homages and riches of miserable 
humanity with the stony-hearted indifference of a 
greedy tyrant Such is the organised religion of the 
nation even to-day— a system of vile erqiloitation 
No doubt faith gets its .reward; the true devotee 
may receive his consolation^ but not because of the 
temples or what is done there, but in spite of their 
•disgusting deceptions 


The small village temples, which number hun- 
dreds of thousands in this vast country and are the 
nurseries of the nation's culture and ideals, are ap- 
propriate feeders to the large ones If you go to 
any ordinary village and ask the first person you 
meet to show you the dirtiest locality there, if he is 
honest and sharp-witted, he will take you to the 
temples, for in most cases these edifices in their 
dilapidated appearance, the condition of the precincts 
and the state of the interior are monuments of neg- 
lect, decay and dirty habits.. The compound wall 
has crumbled down in many places and straving 
cattle can go in and go out; street urchins use” the 
convenient enclosure for their hide-and-seek -game 
or mud-throwing exploits. The plastered walls, if 
there be any remaining, are filled with filthy figures 
inscribed by shamelesf youngsters and 
some times by grown-up vagabonds to exhibit 
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their moral aberration. The small yard will for 
months remain tmswep^ overgrown with shrubs 
and sprinkled with cowdung and other rubbish. No- 
body cares to visit the temple except on festive days. 
Of course the Brahman priest keeps his attendance 
every day,- which is evidenced by the mark he puts 
on the forehead pf the idol. Even the holy of holies 
will be filled with dust and dirt and stinking with 
the foul odour of bats and rats and cockroaches. 
Ugly and terrific looking im^es remind us of the 
bloody sacrifices which fiiey used to enjoy in olden 
days, but of which they are deprived now. Even 
when the daily worship is being conducted by the 
priest, men and women, if there are any present, sit 
and talk as if in their shops without the least show 
of reverence, and children make themselves merry 
by climbing. on the. pillars and ringing the bells 
There is not a moment of calm or thoughtfulness 
when the people meet for worship. They break 
their coconuts, give the priest his share, make a 
round of the shrine, bow to the darkness where the 
idol is, and retrace their steps to their respective 
homes with as little pretensions to devotions or res- 
pect for god as if they had gone to borrow a pinch of 
snuff or bay a cigarette. 


More than a century ago, Abbe Dubois 
wrote thus' — ^"There is a well known Hindu pro- 
verb which says, a temple mouse fears not the gods ^ 
This exactly applies to the Brahmans who ^ enter 
their temples without showing the slightest sipi of 
serious thought or respect for the divinities who are 
enshrined therein. Indeed they often choose 
particular places to quarrel and fight in. 
while performing their numerous religious fooleries, 
their behaviour shows no indication of fervour or 
real devotion.”* These remarks are letter by letter 


*Faga 299, Alilie Dnboia. 
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true of the temples of the present day also, perhaps 
with the additional force that the irreverence is 
manifest among the worshippers also. The learned 
-Frenchman also wrote. “To have any connection 
with a courtesan or with an unmarried person is not 
considered a form of wickedness in the eyes of the 
Brahmans. These men, who look upon' the viola- 
tion of any trivial custom as a heinous sin, see no 
harm in the most outrageous and licentious excesses. 
It was practically for their use that the dancers and 
prostitutes who are attached to the service of the 
temples were originally entertained, and they may 
often be heard to mtone the following scandalous 
line: Vesya darsanam pimyano^ papa nasanam! which 
means. Looking upon a prostitute is a virtue which 
takes away sm Dancmg girls have been dismissed 
from some of the temples in recent years, othenvise 
the priestly mentality is not much different to-day 
from what it was when the above lines were written. 

That it maintains a priest is the highest elaim 
Aat can be made for a "i^Iage temple. Otherwise, 
it is an unmitigated nuisance, an eye-sore to all right 
thinking men, an unadulterated mockery, disfigure^ 
ment of true religion, and the orig^inarsiii ,of Hmdu- 
ism^ which makes every child bom in the community 
a sinner. These debasing structures disgrace the 
country from one end to the other. Just a few 
temples may set a better example, arrange a few 
lectures or readings or feed'a few travellers Those 
are exceptions On the other hand there are others 
where bloody sacrifices are regularly performed, 
intoxicating drinks are offered to the deity and 
drui^ by the priest and the worshippers In con- 
nection with the annual festival of some of these, 
hquor pots are taken, in procession with bands anti 
music. On one occasion about six years ago such a 


*Psge'21S. Abbe Dabon 
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procession occasioned a cpnflict between the Hindus 
and tfie' Muhammadans in Malabar, when the latter 
objected to liquor ^ pots being deified and carried 
in front of their mosques. ‘ This dispute soon spread 
dnto.the nearest town Md for two years caused 
serious rioting resulting in many deaths But we 
need not treat these as a national institution, though 
many millions of Hindus are served only by such 
houses of heinous priestcraft. 

We are not concerned with the merits or de- 
merits of idolatry. If each worshipper were allowed 
to keep his idol and worship it himself, he would 
soon discover what nonsense it all is But apart 
from that what purpose does the organised religion 
of' public temples serve in the national life, except 
to perpetuate the degradation of the masses, to faci- 
litate their exploitation by priests, to accentuate 
caste differences, waste the wealth and devotion of 
the people for unmeaning ceremonies, defeat all the 
good objects of religion, increase superstition and 
immorality, create party dissension in every village ' 
and worst of all by their provocative devilishness to 
estrange the feelings of the followers of 
ligions And yet the Hindu nation would fight and 
die for their temples -- ' 


IdUTTS OF "SANNYASINS (MONASTERIES) 
We come now to the third representative insti- 
tution of Hindu Se 

noblest development of Hindu spintuality, 

SlSe where all the best that India has inherited 
from her saints and divine persons is said to b 
^Served in their pristine purity, the one glonous 

” “"tdlSS ttem.e1v« to God-«aIfaa.ion. 
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As has been already stated, we are not concwned 
with the lives of the Rishis or saints who have m aU 
centuries lighted up the primordial darkness of our 
life, and some of whom may be in our midst even 
now. All reverence to them » Our study is confined 
to institutions and not individuals, for they are the 
more or less permanent repositories of our culture 
and they alone r^lly have a hand in shaping the 
nation’s destiny in normal times Great men come, 
give their message, do their work and depart to other 
worlds in a few years The institutions remain and 
exert their influence - for many decades and even 
centuries over successive generations, either for. 
good or evil. National life is reflected in these, and 
not in the heavenly stars which shed'their light over 
all humanity. 

What does Sannyas stand for in the ordinarily 
accepted usage of the word** We need not think 
of the few reformed orders like the Sree Rama-’ 
krishna Mission, The Arya Samaj Sadhus or the Sree 
Narayana Dhanna Sangham, which are modem inis- 
sionary societies rather than orthodox monasteries. 
Moreover, we have dealt with them in another' 
chapter. Here we shall confine our statemente to 
the Sannyasins of the orthodox type who form the 
vast majority of Hindu monks and whose influence 
on popular life is second only to tliat of the temples.* 
The minimum qualifications expected of a Sannyasin 
are ordinarily (i) Renunciation of all domestic ties, 
(2) Renunciation of sexual desires, (3) Renunciation 
of private property, (4) Renunciation of caste, idol- 
atry and other rituals prescribed for householders,'' 
and (5) Dedication of life to self-culture and spiritufib 
illumination The monasteries fall' into three' im-'. 
portant groups: (a) The first group consists of the' 
latest Ashrams estabhshed by sages of great repute’ 
whose spiritual achievements are taken for gfranted. 
These are the purest types (6) To the second 
group belong the Mutts of the "ancient Acharyas. 
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'(c) The third group is composed of Mutts of later 
ori^n than the second, but equally and sometimes 
more wealthy and influential. 


- A description of a typical Ashram of the first 
group should be sufHcient to understand the nature 
of the influence exerted by the others. There is still 
living in India a great sage who is proclaimed by 
many leading men of the country as one who has 
attained God-realisation or self-realisation, the 
highest state of spiritual illumination possible for 
hian in this world. Bom a Brahman, he left his 
home when very young and settled down as an 
ascetic in a well-known town by the side of a famous 
temple. Wearing but a piece of cloth between the 
legs, contented with what alms good people took to 
him voluntarily, caring not for health or comfort of 
body, he spent many years in Tapas, or severe 
austerity, simplicity, study and meditation and 
renunciation. One or two non-Brahman Sadhus 
attached themselves to him and ministered to his 
wants, so that he could pursue his Tapas wiftout 
being worried about the sustenance of the body. 
Years passed; his reputation spread from tnouth to 
mouth; devotees began to pour in and make 
offerings; a small hermitage was 
increased, his relatives came from their -^lage and 

took up their abode with him. New buiWmy were 

built; distinguished persons came from 

many became disciples. A regular colony ot 

SnSntegrew up. The words of wisdom which the 

■eft by Indians and even Europeans There wai^ 
“Kcreasing inflow of visitor^^P^nt^V^^^^^ 
and seekers of ThrStimbw that 

loVwTt, of ‘the institution ro« 

‘“T^»gnro son., oi the iotewotih. 
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features of its 'present condition: (i) The God-real- 
ised sage apparently enjoys life like any ordinary 
rich man; takes food three or four times daily; has 
gfroivn old; has the little illnesses which human flesh 
is ordinarily heir to, and wants medicines and oint- 
ments. He keeps to a regfular routine; reads and 
talks. Who can say what is God-realisation f (2) 
The non-Brahman Sadhus'who ministered to him 
for many years have been got out of the way. (3) 
The institution has been taken over, after hot dis- 
putes, by the Brahman relatives of the sage who 
have obtained due authority from him and have, 
men and women, made their abode there. (4) 
Scores of worldly minded Brahmans have made it 
their usual residence, enjoying the regfularly serv'ed 
meals and wasting the rest of the time in idle talk. 
(5) WWle the sage speaks of self-realisation and 
meditation of the One Supreme, within a few yards 
of his room is being raised up a temple of idolatry 
over the grave of one of his relatives and all the 
tricks of priestcraft are employed there as in any 
other Hindu temple (6) The manager of the 
Ashram, a relative of the sage,- keeps a regular office 
with assistants and clerks Here are transacted all 
the business, such as planning new buildings, ap- 
pealing for fun^,' conducting litigation, publishing 
books, celebratii^ festivals, inventing attractive 
stories, creating wonderful pictures of the sag[e in 
the company of wild animals and birds, sending out 
advertisements to newspapers, coaching up pro- 
pagandists, and doing a variety of things to attract 
m^ and make them part with their money — a 
miniature Hollywood studio. (7) The columns of 
a widely circulated newspaper are reserved, and 
every issue pubhshes advertisements of the sage 
wth illustrations and fanciful stories Sunlight 
Soap or Spencers Cig^ars were not advertised 
more studiously and cleverly • (8) European and 
American visitors are encouraged and induced to 
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-write books. (9) The sage, unaware and unmoved, 
sits out his daily routine, like the deity of a temple 
.and allows his relatives to make a profitable business 
of the whole Concern. 

Observing all this one is tempted to ciy with' 
Abbe Dubois, "The Hindus will never -improve. 
They have first to be made barbarians, with all their 
•past destroyed and then gdven a new culture and 
new institutions. Even then there will be the con- • 
stant risk of their relapsing into their native supersti- 
-tions and deceits.” Man loses faith in saints and 
religion and God, nay in one’s own self, when''the 
sublimest conceptions of Truth and Divinity are 
thus used to exploit the credulous, and sanction the 
prevailing abuses and iniquities .which drag the 
nation to its slow but sure doom. 

When these ai;e the conditions prevailing in the 
highest spheres, we’ need not look for anything better 
in the institutions of the second and the third class- 
irhe successors of the ancient Acharyas have not 
cared to preserve the purify of their ideals, or to 
carry on the good works they initiated Some of 
them command immense wealth and influence. They 
live like princes, move about like princes with ele- 
phairts, camels and large r^ne^ md fdnrt rich 
-rifts from their •worshippers m the of 

householder. Th y ftfrir care to read 

some of the anci^t of 

these days, and &us P , « ^ nothing 

superiority ov« nation, but 

iZ and organise the dying 

orthodox forces against all reform. 
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The Mutts of the third gfroup emulate those of 
the Acharyas in their luxury, splendour parapher- 
nalia and gorgeousness of idolatry and ntuals. The 
heads of some of them are leading vicious lives and 
cinema films have been produced depicting their 
dissipations The only redeeming feature is that a 
good number of them are indifferent to caste dis- 
tinctions as between one 'Sannyasm and another, 
and take delight in givmg free meals to many people 
every day. In fact free feeding is their characteristic 
, enjoyment displaying their wealth and status The . 
most illogical thing ever seen is that of a- Mutt or 
monastery, the inmates of which, though they are 
Sannyasins and disciples of the same teacher and 
live under the same roof, do not dine together on 
account of caste feelings This is one of the most 
recent achievements of the Hindu 'Sannyasins in a 
well-known town in India personally visited by the 
writer 


In addition to the above well-known types, there 
are small Ashrams or retreats established by indivi- 
dual spiritual teachers 'among whom may be found 
all sorts of men from useless vagabonds to erudite 
scholars, all of them with few exceptions being" 
exploiters, adventurers and pretenders who make a 
name and living among the religious minded middle 
class and the peasants Not a few have their pecu- 
liar methods and secret doctrines to tempt the 
credulous into discipleship The number of these 
isolated, irresponsible spiritual leaders is legion and 
on the community is more extensive 
and detrimental to progress than one may suspect at 
first sight, whfle here and there some simple, harmWg 
souls among them set the example of bold renuncia- 
tion and earnest desire to help. Isolated cases of 
Sadhus of a revolutionary type, who defy orthodoxy, 
^te and idolatry and keep the fire of holy discon- 
tent and freedom burning among the masses are not 
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^^ntmg. No general remark ean be ventured about 
the thousands of independent Sadhus who have set 
up .Ashrams in the country, except that from their. 

^ national Hindu missionary societv 
should be able to draw a large number of raw work- 
crs of sterling merit and devotion to the cause of 
Hindu unity and freedom. ' 


Another aspect of the Mutts of Sannyasins 
deserves a short mention here. A rising creed of 
scientific mysticism has been developed by some of 
the Sannyasins with Brahnianical inclinations, a 
creed possessing a high degree of destructive effi- 
ciency almost as 'terrible as the scientific militarism 
of Europe. It is employed indirectly to disarm 
opposition to caste and priestcraft, and directly to 
take us to a blind alley which leads nowhere, the 
metaphysical re^on where all differences vanish, 
where good and evil, right and wrong, action and 
inaction, life and death, reality and unreSity, man and 
God are but interchangeable terms. The system has 
sprung out of a combination of Western scientific 
attitudes with Eastern philosophy, and is used in an 
eminently Oriental way to uphojd any creed or 
custom or theory by leading all discussions to such a 
high pitch of spiritual mysticism as to paralyse the 
capacities of discrimination and judgement. America. 
is the dumping ground of the new spirituality though 
it has become widespread enough in India to make 
even ordinarily thoughtful people submit passively 
to any superstition and tnck and custom with the 
feeling that there might be some mystic explanation 
or occult .meaning in it' It is really unfortunate 
that even idolatry is finding its way into ether lands 
through this dult. - 

Such then are the three great cultural instim- 
tions of the Hindus — ^the caste, the temple and the 
Mutt, and together they are able to hold in diains 
all the two hundred and forty million Hindus in one 
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form or other. Reformers and politicians create 
but tiny ripples in this vast ocean of orthodox 
humanity. AH hope lies in the fact that the Hindu 
masses still have &e thirst to know the truth, the 
heart to. love it when known, and the strengtii to 
fight for it till achieved. Organised leadership of 
the righfr'sort is the only thing that is required. In 
fact, there is no national institution which is making 
any sustained effort to overcome the disruptive and 
anti-national forces that are so strongly entrenched 
all over the country. The Hindus have been drift- 
mg and are hoping to drift into a nation The 
nation is not being tat^ht to appreciate and hold up. 
a constructive cultural ideal 'appropriate to the “ 
dignity of a free people. 



Chaptor XVIH 

BRAHMANISM RESPONSIBLE FOR 
HINDU-MUSLIM CONFLICT 

The problem of Hindu-Muslim unity is the 
nightmare of Indian politicians at the present day. 
Even Mahatma Gandhi has confessed hb failure to 
find a solution to this vital question. The growing 
antagonism between the two communities is more a 
result of this failure to evolve a scheme of co-opera- 
tion than the emergence of any insurmountable -evil 
forces or natural incompatibilities which somo politi- 
cians think have been always smouldering in the 
hearts of the two peoples. The politick of national- 
ism has not achieved any outstanding success as a 
unifying influence in the modem world. But so 
long as nationalism represents the naturjd aspira- 
tions of a living people for wider co-operation, more 
eflScient organisation and a richer life, it serves its 
purpose as a legfitimate stage in the process of um- 
fication and helps the community to progress towards 
higher ideals of human brotherhood. In spite of 
the numerous shortcomings of their political ideology 
and programme and their tragic failure to achieve 
substantial contentment and peace, the "f 
the West have kept on advancmg m all 
The very destructive conflagrations caused by 
their follies have served to stimulate 
and enabled them to_c^e success out 
ingJailuTfiS. They are certaiidy on the r^d to 
But the people of India are not m tncir 

naturS* element. Modem poKtiral 

' alien to them ^ do not fit “ a.^edi«val 

notions of society. Indians still hv «riestlv 

world of castes, religious fanaticism an pn 
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domination, and are trying to put on the fashionable 
robe of political nationalism over the Jncongruities 
and superstitions which characterise their social 
existence. 


The State can solve any problem in the West. 
(There is no field which is denied to its legitimate 
operation. It tackles the whole of the nation’s life. 
In fact, it is the only force which can decide vital 
issues. But in India the State occupies only an 
inferior position in the estimate of the people. They 
recognise greater masters. Religious and social 
customs, laws and institutions have a stonger hold 
and exercise greater authority over them than 
political considerations The St^te is as yet a very 
inefficient instrument for solving the problems of 
unhappy India Neither the Indian State nor the 
Indian politician has the will or the power to face 
the vital issues of national regeneration. Political 
manoeuvres have utterly failed to take the country 
nearer to the goal of true freedom and unity, although 
Mahatina Gandhi has succeeded to some extent in 
redeeming politics from its unnatural alienation 
from the life of the people and has added to it a few 
social and religious values which it did not possess 
before. 


The Hmdu-hiuslim problem is one which 
never be solved on a purely political basis by party 
compromises or by administrative safeguards. We 
have to approach the problem from other sides, and 
think m terms of the people’s life past, present and 
future, and of abiding human feelings and aspira- 
tions. No doubt you may build a state on what you 
consider as emsting facts You may take for granted 
that the Hindus and the Muslims are two distinct 
peoplM and represent two irreconcilable cultures 
different social and religious ideals 
and institutions whidi are sacrosanct and beyond the 
pale of man s interference, and on the basis of these 
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and sunilar presumptions you may build a govern- 
ment. But such a structure founded on dead facts 
and uninspiring features cannot serve any useful 
purpose and will not stand the test of time. Life, 
individual as well as national, is a dynamic process 
and not a static phenomenon. The motive of all 
regeneration should be, not the preservation of al- 
ready acquired characteristics but the realisation of 
unrealised dreams and ambitions. The success of true 
nation-building lies in the ability to visualise common 
id^s and populanse them among the citizens and 
inspire them with a zeal of making sacrifices for their 
fulfilment. Similarly, Hindu-Muslim unity cannot 
be built on past history or present facts merely. A 
comprehensive and inspiring social goal is the more 
essential requisite of inter-communal co-operation. 

The nations of the West are being judged by 
the ideals for which they are living and fighting. 
Russia, Germany, Italy, Britain and America are 
trying to -justify themselves before the bar of world 
•opinion on the principles for which tliey stand. 
Men and 'women face &e most terrible sufferings 
bravely and with resignation for the s^e of 
their mtional principles. They die in thousand j nay 
millions, in the name of those sacred aspirations. 
The only way to, unite the different communities m 
India into a united nation is to hold up 
a glorious social ideal ^vo^thy of their highest dedica 

Hindus and the Muslims evolve a scheme of collec- 

wto wai app«l-to the 

eara?st 
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meaning and content of political independence has 
to be supplied in the form of social liberty, equality, 
of opportunities, economic justice, freedom of faith 
and other rights, equities and values of daily l^e . 
which will m^e national unity a proud asset of evdry 
individual and will create in him the consciousness 
of a common destiny The political parties of India 
have not succeeded in placing before the country 
any such constructive ideal comprehending all aspects 
of the nation s life. On the other hand, there are 
millions of people of all parties and communities 
throughout the country, who are sincerely afiaid 
that independent India might relapse or be betrayed 
by her own leaders into all the ancient injustices, 
superstitions and mutual rivalries, which brought 
about the downfall of the country and its subjection 
to foreign powers. The imperfect programmes 
announced by some pai^ies, instead of allaying these 
misgivings, have tended to strengthen and justify 
them. 

Let us examine at closer quarters what are the ^ 
points of divergence as wdl as of contact between 
the Hindus and the Muslims and how the differences 
may be eliminated or reduced to a minimum atiH the 
affinities multiplied and strengthened to the utmost. 

Race.^No~one can contend that the Hindus and 
the Muslims of India form two distinct racial groups. 
The Hindus cannot trace their origin to any ^ngle 
racial source nor can the Muslims claim any homo- 
geneous racial ancestry. There is no racial difference 
between them. 

Language^ — ^Although in the last few years the 
leaders of the two communities have started a dispute 
about the claim of Hindi to be the common language 
of the country, and are trying to pitch the two com- 
munities against each other in that dispute, the 
Hindu and the Muslim masses talk and study the 
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l^guage of their respective provinces without any 
ill feeling. Language does not create any barrier 
between them. 


Economic Structure. — ^Economically the two 
communities form one group with the 'same econo- 
mic outlook subject to the variations that are natural 
to a vast country like India. 


' History. — If some politicians have succeeded in 
propagating a belief that historically the Hindus and 
the Muslims have always existed as two irreconcil- 
able groups, it is not the truth. No doubt they have 
fought with each other in many a battlefield. Btrt 
it is also true that Hindus have fought alon^ wim 
Muslims against Hindus, and Muslims^have fought 
along with Hindus against Muslims. Hindu jvarnors 
and princes have fought for 
Muslim soldiers and chiefs have fpught for ^du 
Raias. Muslims and Hindus have stood shoulder ^ 

shoiilder and opposed 

saints and rulers have made glorious attempts t 
bring about a cultural fusion of the. two peopj®®' 
Knda teachers aod samls have s hmlarly pi®^ 
their social and spiritual comradeship wnere 
•Doliticians did not exploit the differences, the two 
?«S,™Sies haVe altrays shown an eatnest desire 
to live side by side in amity in spite of tlw provoca- 
g,fslS hirers which fordbly 
History can show not ^y.reeords <rf 
flicts bnt also the noble spint of p . ^ 

SSions examples of eomW 

of successes and hopes as that of any otner v 

in the world , ^ ' 

Political Ideology.— For c^untiy^or one 

India has beenjooked upon f and 

empire by -both Hjndus and Ae M 

2:ira‘rstSeT"‘k^-'“'' of the connhy. 
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There have been religious fanaticism and consequent 
persecutions in India as in other countries, but those 
have not prevented the growth of political common- 
sense Both the Hindu and the Muslim peoples have 
learnt to look upon the state and the sovereign as 
being above religious differences and as representing 
the unity and prosperity of all the subjects irrespec-r 
tive of caste and creed. They have certainly out- 
grown the mediaeval conception of fanatical theo- 
- cracies, though some of their leaders have recently 
begfun frantic attempts to revive it. 


Religious Ideals and Religious Practieesw— 

The two spheres iii which the Hindus and' the 
Muslims are accustomed to array themselves as 
avowed enemies are the religious and the social. So 
far as their religious ideals are concerned, although 
the philosophers and thinkers of the two religions 
agfree in essentials, as do those of other gpreat rel^ons, 
there is a fundamental difference in the outlook of 
the two peoples The Hindus represent a spirit of 
the wildest tolerance and freedom amounting almost 
to chaos and absence of true faith in anything definite 
The Muslims stand for a fanatical devotion to a 
narrow creed and even uncompro mis ing hatred of 
other creeds. These are two hereditaiy mentalities 
which have to be overcome if * the communities 
should be able to appreciate each other. The Hindus 
have to impart some sort of orderliness and clar ity to 
their fundamental religious beliefs, and redeem them 
from the wilderness of vices and superstitions which 
have always shrouded them in darkness The Mus- 
lims have to imbibe a spirit of free thought and sweet 
reasonableness and toleration in their attitude both 
towards their own faith and the faiths of others. 
The saints and teachers of the past used to preach 
such a rapprochement But for many decades now 
ese efforts seem to have been completely given un 
by both the parties This unfortunate situ5ion can 
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be altered if the leaders of the two peoples, instead 
of 'exploiting their differences for political advantages 
would seek the ’permanent welfare of their followeis 


In the sphere of religious practices the Hindus 
are ;the’ worst sinners. The Muslim practices, except 
that of cow-slaughter,' do' not provoke anybody. 
But on ,the Hindus side there are many things which 
no devotee of God can ever tolerate. The entire 
system of organised Hindu religion represented by 
the temples and their priests is so revoltingly untrue, 
and is such an unmitigated prostitution and exploita- 
tion of aU true religipn that no Muslim can ever think 
of it except with the fiercest abhorrence Nor can a 
true Christi^ or a true Buddhist view it with any- 
thing, but contempt and' piiy for its" victims In the 
foregoing chapters we have seen that Hindu thinkers 
and teachers too' have condemned the religion of 
rank idolatry, bloody sacrifices, deliberate dece^ons, 
disgusting superstitions and ^mmoralily which the 
Hindu temples and their priests preserve and propa- 
gate' throughout the coimtry. If the Hindus cling 
to these abopiinations there can be no lasting peace 
between the Hindus -ahd' any other religious com- 
munity in the world: The Hindus themselves can- 
not acquire the capacity for true \Tsion and honest 
thinking and living, so tongas they are 
from t&.falsehooii of their pnest-imposed religion.. 

Social Weals and . Praciicei.--T^ 

stand for the widest brotherhood They iiwite 
Sr mankind, into their social fraterni^. 'Hicy 
are prepared to -share the benefits of «h^on 
and society with' any b^dver m the u orld. 

Hindus represent the most an-opnt f orm of soaal 

exclusiveness.’ They rrfuse to 

of their social order with any but those u ho 

within their isolated fold, w^onirto^'the Muslims 
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of the Hindus is irreconcilable with any scheme of 
abiding fraternisation with other communities. 
(There can be no reciprocity of fellow-feeling even 
in regard to the fundamental principles of social 
association. 

In its details the Hindu social order is simply a 
menace to .freedom, unity and peace. The three 
thousand and odd castes and the larger number of 
sub-castes into which the Hindus are irretrievably 
dmded keep nearly ninety-five per cent of the ICndus 
in perpetual disgrace and permanently condemned 
to an inferior social status People of the lowest 
castes are worse than slaves. The Hindus are not a 
free people compared with other cuvUised people of 
the world. There are millions of Hindus themselves 
to whom it is a shame and a disaster to have to be- 
long to the Hindu fold. Every child born in Hindu 
society is at the very moment and by the very fact 
of its birth and * without any other consideration 
whatsoever permanently branded with a caste-label 
and a caste-status which make it contemptible in the 
eyes of all self-respecting men and women. Neither 
the' Muslims nor any other community will willingly 
agree to live in equal partnership with the 
much less to put themselves in a position to be domi- 
nated by them so long as the Hindu social system 
is determined by the rules of caste. The Hindus 
have no ideal of social unification for themselves or 
for othei-s They stand for inequality, disunion, and 
segregation of caste from caste and of the entire 
Hmdu society from the rest of the world. 

Present Political Outlook— The present poli- 
tical outlook of the two ''communities, vitiated 
by the reckless propaganda of some of their 
leaders is not helpful to the causfe of either Hin'du- 
Muslnn rapprochement or Indian independence. 
Tne Muslims, with honourable exceptions, seem to 
be incapable of conceiving a political state. Reli^ous 
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teachers are still their highest 
authonty m this world and in the next. An 

co^ederacy appears to be their loftiest ideS^S 
state or^isabon. The Indian Muslims have not 
rwhKd ttat fht days o£ Khilafats aad 

g^one and the world would not tolerate a revival 
of those diastrous regimes. Thqr have vet to 

sSf ^ political, economic or 

social state. The entire world has a right to oppose 
and suppress a^y move to establish a theocraw of 
religious ^ticism and the rule of so-cahed sacred 
boofe and dead teachers in preference to the rule 
of human mtelhgence and the growing conscious- ' 
ness of human unity. The Muslims in other parts 
of me world have changed or are changing. In 
India, they are trying to revive the ghosts of the 
p^t. Their present move to establish an indepen- - 
dmt soverdgn Muslim State in Lidia with hopes 
of linking it up with the Muslim countries outside 
in a world confederacy of Muslims is a menace to 
world peace and freedom and will be so viewed 
by all. 


Let every God-fearing Musalman ponder over 
the follovving warning uttered by that great soul, 
Mrs. Aimie Besant: 

« 

“But since the Khilatot agitation, things have 
changed and it has been one of the many injuries 
inflicted on Lidia by the encouragement of the 
Khilafat crusade, that the inner Muslim feeling of 
hatred against “unbelievers” has sprung up naked 
and unashamed as in the years gone by. We have 
seen revived as 'guide in practical politics the old 
Muslim religion of the sword, 'we have seen the 
dragging out of centuries of forgetfulness the 
old exclusiveness, claiming the Jazirut-Arab, the 
Island of Arabia, as a holy land which may not be 
trodden by the polluting foot of a non-Mudta. We 
have heard Mu^im leaders declare that if the 
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Afghans invaded India, they would join their feUow. 
believers and would slay the Jlrndus who defended 
their motherland agsunst the foe; we have be^ 
forced to see that the primary allegiance of the 
Musalmans is to Islamic countries not to our ifioth»- 
land. The world has gone beyond such so-<called 
theocracies, m 'which God’s commands are given 
through a man The claim now put forward by 
Musalman leaders that they m,ust obey the laws of 
their particular Prophet above the laws of the State 
in which they live is subversive of civic order and 
the stability of the State; it makes th^ bad citiz^ 
for their centre of allegiance is outside the Nation 
and they cannot, while they hold the views proclaim- 
ed fay M aut a na Mohamed Ali and Shaukat Ali, to 
name the most prominent of these Muslim leaders, 
be trusted by their fellow citizens If India were 
independent the Muslim part of the population — for 
the ^orant masses would follow those who appeal- 
ed to them in the name of their Prophet — would 
become an immediate peril to India's freedom. 
Allying themselves with Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
Persia, Iraq, Arabia, Turkey and Egypt and with 
such of the tribes of Central Asia who are Musal- 
mans, they would rise to place India under the rule 
of Islam — ^those in Britiki India being helped by 
the Musalmans in Indian States — and would establish 
Musalman rule . there is no place in a civilised 
land for'" people who belipve that their reMgion 
teaches them to murder, ’ rob, rape, bum or < drive 
away out of the country those who refuse to aposta- 
tise from their ancestral faiths, except in its schools 
under surveillance, or 'in its ’ goals. The Thugs 
believed that their particular form of God command- 
ed them to strangle people — especially travellers 
with money . . . Such laws of Gkid cannot be 

allowed to override the laws of a civilised country, 
and people livmg in the twentieth century must 
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ther educate people who hold these Middle Age 
lews or else exile th'em."’^ 

I 

The Hindu cry 'of Hindustan is as misguided 
nd suicidal as that of the Pakistan. We have ho 
Buddhistan or Christistan or Islamistan an3^here. 
The utter foolishness of this agitation is edioed in 
the cries of Sikhistan, Dravidastan, Harijanstan 
and similar schemes for splitting up the country and 
the peoples into religious and social nations whidi 
are being propagated as a direct reaction to the 
Hindustan move. These fantastic proposals are 
opposed to the very idea of a political state They 
serve' only to rouse the passions of the multitude and 
emphasise their, antagonisms. The Hindu politicians 
have no useful programme of Hindu unity. They 
defiantly refuse ^to consider such programmes 
because they know that they will have to come face 
to face with the social and religious injustices and 
exploitations which are a worse form of slaveiy than 
any political domination. The Hindu politicians 
have not the zeal for the revolutionary changes 
without which the Hindus cannot become a free 
people, nor have they the courage to oppose the 
orthodox Hindu imperiaKsts, nor do they want to 
tell the exploited Hindu masses that theyj^ve no 
hopes of emancipation in the near 
other course open to them is to 
into activity and some sort of unity by folding out 

' threats of Muslim oPPressio^nd destructmn of 
Hindu religion and culture They have no worth 
while ideal of substantial freedom and dmocracy. 

the ghort employ^ by, the 

Hindus for the politacal raised 

to be insufficient. Many milhons of Hindus r 

. Imperialism to ITindu slavery. The non d 
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saw in these manoeuvres a repetition of the old story 
of the Hindu imperialists striving- to set up Varnash- 
rama Kaj. Hence many Hindus continued to be 
sceptical and unenthusiastic about political indepen- 
dence. . When the Muslims, in their pardonable dis- 
gfust of the incomgible disunion and weaknesses of 
the Hindus, openly demanded separation from them, 
the Hindu Imperialists rushed to the front and used - 
the occasion to excite, and frighten the Hindus to 
unite^ against the Muslims Hindustan is their 
bombastic retort to Pakistan 

For many centuries the Hindus have not known 
what true freedom or self-respect or n at ion { >l spirit is. 
Ever since the castes became their established social 
order, they have lived under an imperialistic regime 
in which a handful of superior men always mono- 
polised power, wealth, ^ightenment, religion and 
freedom, and used these advantages to suppress and 
exploit the Hindu, masses That arrangement has 
continued in spite of the British rule - The Hindus 
have as yet no ideal of a free people and a free nation 
according to moderii notions The replacement of 
British Imperialism by IBndn Imperialism is their 
highest ambition. 

Let us examine the nationalist politicians. Have 
they done anything more than the Hindu Imperi- 
ahsts^ TTiey want a united India and yet they are 
for splitting up the country into distinct cultural 
provinces and linguistic areas Many of them have 
mready agreed to exclude the citizens of one province 
from the services and even educational fecilities of 
other prOTinces Even the Universities are to be 
moulded by the culture and linguistic prejudices of 
the provinces In fact, the nationalists started the 
‘^'i^tures and languages and separate 
political divisions, corresponding to them, before the 
Muslims took It up Hie national spirit in educa- 
tion was pressed not in founding a national Uni- 
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reasonable attitude into Hind^socie^ ™/iSS 

outstanding injustto, 

clisS w down-trodden 

aasses from their degradation and slavery? Or has 

piSms rf top^lislicL- 

pirations of the Hmdu Masters and stimulated rival 

Nationalism has yet' 

Sd freSi” of museation 


_ To crown these incredible failures, the national- 
ists come out with their arro^nt assumption and 
loud proclamation that India, which means Hindu 
Inaia, is a unique country, has a unique culture and 
religion, has a unique past unequalled in the history 
of the world and a umque race of extraordinaiy 
men and women with ideals social, religious, political 
and economic which are also unique. Our’self- 
■conceited-patoiots would have notlung of the widted 
modem civilisation. They will solve all problems 
in a unique way and, t«what is more, will save the 
world too in an equally unique manner. Instead of 
encouraging ideas of freedom, democracy and 
human brotherhood, the national spirit has fostered 
eccentric notions of the uniqueness of the past, 
uniqueness of the present and uniqueness of the 
future and antagonised not only the Muslims hut 
the entire thinking world by the ridiculous audacity 
of the claims. The descendants of those who pro- 
duced the Vedas and the Upanishads have gone to.all 
parts of the globe and set up great states and civili- 
sations. -The missionaries of Buddhism, who made 
India great in the past, have abandoned this unfor- 
,tunate country and founded prosperous 'communities 
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and religions in the East and the West. The present 
generation of Hindus have no special claim to any 
of the great things of the past They have rejected 
their great teachers and their teachings and their 
lofty culture and religion, and adopted the false 
civilisation of caste and priestcraft, and brought 
about the downfall of the country. Even to-day 
they are passionately clinging to these untruths and 
miquities Even in their slavery, they are advocat- 
ing imperialism and Vamashrama Raj. The Hindus 
including the nationalists have yet to learn that they 
are no better than the rest of humanity and in some 
respects are worse. Thqr have to humble them- 
selves in order to learn from others, work with others 
and man^ with others as fellow-sinners and fellow- 
pilgrims groping towards light and peace. 

A free and united Hindu people alone can expect 
co-operatidn and respect from the Muslims With- 
out emancipating the Hindus India cannot be free. 
Without nationalising Hmdu life India cannot be a 
nation The Indian problem, which afFects the well- 
bemg of 400 million human beings cannot be solved 
on a Hmdu or a Muslim basis or on the two together. 
It'is a world problem and should be approached from 
a world standpoint along hnes which lead to world 
unity and peace It should be viewed as an integral 
part of a New World Order and tackled with the co- 
operation of those nations of the world who are for 
freedom, justice and brotherhood. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAB SOCIETY VICTIMISED 
, BY BRAHMANISM 

The Thcosophical Society was a power m the 
world, aiid its influence was nowhere so great as m 
India wkere It seemed for a time to hold tibe nation’s 
destiny in its hands. Its contribution to the Indian 
renaissance has been very valuable. It had the great 
advantage that Indians could welcome it as a friend 
and well-wisher' above all sectariM differences, and 
not committed to any definite creed. Its broad 
human outlook, its international character, its scienti- 
fic attitude towards religion, its admiration for me 
ancient Hindu religion, its bold leadership in all tte 
spheres of nation-building activity, gave the soaety 
a place in the hearts of the best men all 
within' a few years of its establishment. < The ren 
of self-consciousness that foUowed in ite 

wake whereve^ Colonel Olcott or Mrs, 
its messaffe penetrated into all departments, social 
educaUonf], religious and political, 
deep impressions on the policies, not onty of popij" 
movements but also. of f K- 

first time in the history of 
ship with dl the Fest^f^^of sc^b c 
seemed to Have coxfl€ from the west 
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seemed to live again as if electrified by contact with 
the. spirit of the best in modern civilisation. The 
missing lirdcs of Hindu cultui^l 'evolution were 
suppli^, and the educated Hindus realised that th^, 
had a continuous national existence of many millen- 
nia and were not mere scattered remnants of a dead 
past. Theosophy discovered for- them a treasure, of 
wisdom and strengUi which lay buried under the 
debris of neglect and dilapidation unknown to the 
rightful owners of that inheritance. But those days 
are gone 

The society has receded, into a quiet corner of 
the nation’s life, where a few votaries do it formal 
homage as in a Hindu temple. The lodge buildings 
in the important towns of In^ which used to hum 
with life and love pr^ent a .desert ed ap pearance, and 
their libraries seem to have attained Niri^a with 
their life work completed in this world This pheno- 
menon with a meteor-like rising into prominence 
and an abrupt -sinking, back into unimportance 
before it has achieved an3rthing substantial in pursu- 
ance of its avowed objects, has its significant lessons 
to^ the world, and more especially to India and the 
Hindus who can see in the fate of the society one 
niore proof of the deadly.effect of Brahmanism on all 
liberal and democratic movements The history of 
^e Theosophical Sociely in India, if it ever comes to 
be written in. its undiluted fruth, will be an enlight- 
ening study in the -subtle worlongfs of .Brahmanism, 
its capacity to capture the imagination of the curious, 
to give a show of success and immediate power to any 
movement, and lead it on a position of temporary 
feiumph, but, equally quickly reduced it to lifeless 
forms and mystic formulas more useful as a means of 
exploiting the credulous than of exploring the Truth 
or realising a greater life in this world. 

*1. its early Indian leaders among 

the followers of Brahmanism who succeeded in 
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capturing* it as effectively as they did the Buddhist 
organisations twenty centuries ago. Colonel Olcott 
with his Buddhistic leaning and practical American 
democracy was able to , -prevent the society from 
abdicating its independence into the hands of Hindu 
metaphysicians. But Mrs. Besant was early initiated 
by Indian experts into the mysteries of Yoga and 
pnestcraft which inevitably dragged her to the blind 
alleys and dangerous pitfalls of Brahmanism-^ste, 
priestcraft and false philosophy, until in her theo- 
sophy came to be closely associated, if not identi- 
fied, with the fantastic claims and theories of Puranic 
Hinduism. We are not concerned with the personal 
attachments of Mrs. Besant or others to secret cults. 
Our remarks will be confined to their influence on 
the' work of the society.* 


The Theosophical Society was founded with the 
three well-known objects; 

(1) To form a nucleus of Universal Brother- 
hood of humanity without distinction of 
race, creed, sex, caste or colour; 

(2) To encourage the study of comp^ative 
religion, philosophy and science; and 

(3) To investigate unexplained laws of nature 
and powers latent in man. 

These obiects have a great meaning to thoughtfid 
Hindiisrthey touch a vital 

Bfo. . The intuitive apprccah^ g 

great Indians was due m a gr iU-gg Ujg pro- 
get that it promised to ^He .exactly 
blems, on the soluti™ of whj* 
of the country and to open up an awB - ^gpn 
association between the East ^d ^ ^ of 

teuton and science, for the common goo 
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humanity. If the society had earnestly pursued its 
first object~of creating a nucleus of brotherhood, it 
could have brought under its banner all the enlight- 
ened and liberal piinds of the Hindus and started 
a programme of enduring work with positive value 
to India Caste is a form of slavery. Every smalt 
success achieved towards its ultimate abolition will' 
rank with the noble efforts and sacrifices which led 
to the freemg of mankind from slavery But the 
society, instead of makmg an honest attempt to face 
the problem boldly, preferred to canvass the support 
of the orthodox Hindus as that yielded immediate 
prestige and power In fact, it appeared to have so 
far compromised its original ideal as to accept the 
caste system as a natural and beneficial institution. 
Mrs Besant by* her comparison of Eastern castes 
with Western classes, her explanations of untouch 
ability, prohibition of mtermarriage and inter-dimng, 
and her toleration of these differences in Theosophi- 
cal activity, has done more to strengthen the hands 
of Brahmanism than to serve the cause of brother- 
hood 

There were distinguished Brahman leaders who 
had joined the society in their devotion to the cause 
of human brotherhood which they felt was the 
greatest and most urgent need of Hindu society. 
Even they, under the compromising influence of the 
society lost their enthusiasm for reform of the caste 
system and began to give back to Brahmanism that 
allegiance which they had ^ven up in their original 
yearnmg for a united Hindu community' Before 
long the society was thrown open to people who did 
not smcerely believe in the possibility' of human 
brotherhood, who observed all the inequalities and 
untruths of caste and yet preached fraternity from 
lUeosophic^ platforms Even untouchability came 
to be mcplmned as a justifiable device of the highly 
evolved Hindus to save themselves 'from the unholy 
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magnetic pollution caused by the defiled bodies of 
the low. castes. The scheme of subtle bodies, etheric 
haloes^ personal magnetism, mental transmutations, 
reincarnations and other p^chic theories were utittV 
ed as arguments to justify the exclusion of the Hindu 
untouchables from society and dvilisation Instead 
of fighting caste and promoting human brotherhood, 
the society by its toleration of the Hindu castes and 
their concomitants has unwittingly given a new lea« 
of life to the forces which deny brotherhood. This 
was its initial colossal blunder in regard to its attitude 
to Indian problems. 


We have noted that priestcraft is the second im- 
portant plank of Brahmanism Already in the hinc 
of Madame Blavatskjr, the society had a pre-disposi- 
tion to priestcraft in the form of psychic phcnomMa, 
occult powers, physical intercourse with invisible 
masters and so forth. During the time of Mrs Be^ 
all the branches of Hindu priestcraft got their Aare 
o£ Theosophical recognition. Idolatiy was justified 
and adopted; the pSwer of Mantra 
was admitted and their use populansed; the «toals 
and ceremonies observed by the Hindus were n^t^ 
oreted as genuine methods of communicati g 
sernb; tte eScaqr of 

light, incense and o^er ingredients and formula « 
Wndii worship to produce occult effects in unseen 

a new scientific status to ‘he practi^^ 
are not here concerned by w 

or truthfnlness of SSt of the 

society on these matters. Tne macucai ica 
socieS's activities among the IBndns hw bee 
vival of idolatiy, ritualism f^jf“inare 
methods, all of' which as gj^erstition and be 

bound to-prove Ijgdjo old as 
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couragement to pursue their hereditary jokes and 
seU-deceptions. Every great teacher has attempted 
to wean them from these pitfalls and called upon them 
. to trust in the more honest method of self-culture 
and service. The society, without intending it, has 
given an appearance of respectability and scientific 
!. validity to numerous items in the armoury of priestly 
r exploitation* Unproven claims of psychic efficacy 
have been made on behalf of many a_ practice which 
could have been better allowed to die a natural death 
in the interests of true religion 

There are even now in India, many Sadhus who 
aie wasting their lives in the endeavour to con- 
vert base metal into gold, to attain divine powers or 
Siddhi, and discover hidden treasure Hindu books 
can give formulas and methods and courses of train- 
ing for all these, and thousands of credulous people 
have ruined their own and other peoples’ lives in the 
mad pursuit of psychic power and wealth ‘The 
society has fared no better than some of these Sadhus 
who make big claims and die a poor death. Priest- 
ciaft has attractions even to the scientifically rnmdH, 
but when one once succumbs to its temptations there 
is no limit to the degradation it will bring upon its 
votary. It had already squired a vidous hold on the 
Hindu mind and the society has only strengthened its 
strangulating grip 

The development of a S3rstem of metaphysics on 
all fours with the Brahmanical schools and the 
Puranas completed the process of subjection to the 
orthodox forces of Hinduism We do not presume ' 
to say whether these so-called investigations atiH 
speculations have served or have not served any use- 
ful purpose to the eiqiert seeker of truth or to the 
antiquarian In India' these are primitive entertain- 
ments and the society has not succeeded in making 
them any more useful to the world at large 
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If the society had pursued a' more practical pro- 
gramme based on its three objects, it could have ren- 
dered immense sernce to India and humanity at large. 
The first object should have justified an honest stand 
against caste until the Hindus had at least as much 
freedom and equality among them as the Christians 
and the Muhanimadans enjoy in their respective com- 
munitie's American democracy and European 
science should have been put to better use than prop- 
ping up an undemocratic and unscientific social order. 


A comparative study of religions and philoso- 
phies as contemplated in the second object, would 
have helped the Hindus to establish more intiimte 
contact "with the Muhammadans and the Christians 
pud solve the most difficult problem Inffia has to face 
in her progress to nationaJ unity. But so far the 
society has failed to make any substantial contribu- 
tion to this most vital of subjects, witt which k 
' bound up India's future and the reconciliation of the 
East and the West. 


A scientific investigation into the practical value 
or ascertainable results, motives, and character of 
the huge system of ceremonies, rites, mystic ro - 

maze of superstitions, deceptions and 

-The Theosophical Society, if if 
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work for 'its dedared objects in the spirit of demo- 
cracy and sdence, could have continued to play a 
promment 'pkrt in the re-making of India. But it 
has thrown in its lot with Brahmanism or been 
victimised by it and lost, for the time being, the 
chance of serving India. It can' yet make a deter- 
mined stand for its own ideals, give up all dilly- 
dall 3 nng with caste and priestcradt, and take its 
rightful place as an agency for the reconstruction of 
'*3iuman society on the pnnciple of brotherhood 
applied to all the facts and functions of collective 
life, stete, religion, science and philosophy. It can 
yet give up its fasdnation with psychic revelations 
and take to sdentific investigations and practical 
work, but not until it has abandoned its partnership 
with Hindu orthodoxy. 
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Chapter XKi - 

.THE' CAUSE OF HINDU DOWNFALL 

/ » * 

Having already traced the .historical sequence 
of the, prominent steps which, one by one, led to the 
loss of Hindu ascendancy in India, there is little 
necessity to seek for the cause of Hindu down&U 
apart from those'facts of history. It is true that we 
should not judge the ^ancient Hindu State by the 
standards of modem civilisation; but at the same 
time we cannot forget the fact tfiat the Hindis, of 
whom we know anything, were not an uncivilised 
people slowly growing out of barbarism and entitled 
to be judged leniently like the modern peoples of the 
West, who emer^d into civilised existence only u» 
recent centuries after long years of ter^le strug- 
gle, suffering and self-sacrifice in establi^ing 
dom-of thought and action. The Hindus liad 
evolved high ideals of religion, social relations and 
national life many centuries before Christ, and at no 
time in their history was there a lack of teachers to 
remind them of their duties to (^d and ™ 
every crisis in their progress, leaders of undisput^ 
moral and intellectual eminence have appeared ai^ 
roused the conscience of the rulers ajf 
the evils which were undermining the stability ot 
the nation. No people had more 
■inevitable doom and more 

retrieving the disaster than the Hmdus, but vwrn 

-SS uroduced no effect and opportundies jeie 

Piously disregarded. “ rightefus- 

ments which attended th«r fetal 

ness did not make them th® 

pursmt of power and pleasure at t e “ 
.country’s peace and freedom. That the prc 
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tendencies of the Hindus do not show any ^eat 
improvement on the intrinsically false and perilous' 
poliqr of their ancestors, and tlmt what little there 
is has been practically forced upon them by foreign 
influences, makes their past offences almost un- 
pardonable ■ ' 

The ancient leaders of Hindu society started with 
the glorious traditions of a culture of high thinldng 
and simple living, of the sahctity of human life and 
the unity of matddnd They were not , ignorant of 
the natural and ethical laws of human progress and 
decline which 'other peoples discovered' in much 
later ceijtixries * They ,w«:e not without definite 
^udance for realising their social ideals in the organ- 
isation of the Sta!te and religion All the circum- 
stances seemed to be' in their favour They could 
ll^ve developed into a great people, and instead of 
sitting at the feet of 'other nations as they do now, 
they could have become the temporal as w^ as 
spiritual leaders of mankind But they deliberately 
chose the wrong path; they defied the teachings of 
their prophets and seers; th^ refused to recognise 
that the misfortunes which overtook them were just 
punishments for their wickedness and folly; they 
persisted in their traditional iniquities; they lost 
their freedom and were trampled under foot by in- 
jvader after invader; they saw their country pass 
into the hands of their victorious enemies; they 
knew that the Hindu nation was bring hewn away 
limb by limb by the Muhammadans and the Chris- 
tians who not infrequently came as saviours of the 
oppressed, avengers of wrong, and liberators of 
those in serfdom; they looked, on calmly when the 
.whole structure of Hindu civilisation was rotting 
mside owing to the ravages of time, the decay of 
life and truth and the poison of corruption and vice. 

The British rule gave them another opportunity 
to make amends for their past sins. But as the 
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“Amrita Bazar Patrika” -wrote in 1879: “What can 
the doctor do when the patient is' already stiff and 
cold? ln<ffa is dead ^o all sense of honour and g^ory. 
India is an inert mass which no power of kite ha 
been able to move. India has no heart and those of 
her children who have yet any portion of it left, 
have been deadened by blank' despair. Talk of re- 
generating India to the Indians ! You might as well 
talk to the sands of the sea.”* Sixty 3rears have pass- 
ed since the above was written and*w^ug,the fond 
belief Jihat things have changed and we have awak- 
ened to a' sense of duty and recovered our sense of 
honour and truth. We proclaim we have risen from 
the grave. But have we? Have we converted our- 
selves to a better faith than that of the past? 
Mabattna Qandhi may make the nation look great 
by "his own greatness; other leaders like him have 
done so many times before. But m they have mtf- 
appeared, Mahatmaji also will disappear, leaving 
the Hindus as obstinate in their follies as 
ifet has the, Hindu nation learned aft^ g the 
years' of schooling under foreign meters, ms 1 
definitely given up the -ancient evds, at fte 
worst of them? Has it announeg a new and a 
^w hope for the future at least? Has * 
aUied iteelf with the forces of freedom and 
' hood and abandoned its heredity To 

dark powers of domination and eiqjloitation? 
answS^ these questions, it is necessaiy to en^« 
ate some of the characteristics of 
' in the past and compara them with the present 

tendencies. • 

, WTheseedortndnd^™^^ 

*« thousand jmars ago when tta ^en^F 
the leaders and nriatorats ' of ^ 

themselves from the homogeneous body 
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people as a distinct nation of Brahmans and estab- . 
lished a monopoly of leammg', political power and 
religious authority, with pretensions to superior 
birth, and claimed a hereditary right to reverence 
and submission from all the rest of their country- 
men. Has this changed? Are not the Brahmans 
even now an exclusive nation by themselves, with 
interests which are antagonistic to the freedom and 
progress of the other Hindus and/ with pretensions 
to the hereditary superiority which' their ancestors 
of yore claimed? 

(2) The- ancient priests claimed an exclusive 
right to decide social and religious matters and 
rigorously ^restricted the power of the Kshatriya 
State so that the latter could, never effectively do 
an3rthing for the raising of the Hindu masses Do 
we not even now passionately cling to that fatal 
theory of the freedom of so-called religion and 
society from state interference, and consider it a 
prmicge to dety the right of the Government or the 
Indian National Congress to alter the traditional 
arrangement of Hindu life however ruinous it may 
be? Just as the andent Hindu State was used to 
suppress the natural aspirations of the Hindu masses 
to acquire the learning, refinement and freedom, 
which the superior castes enjoyed, are we not using 
the modern state to preserve our hereditary advant- 
ages, and perpetuate the disabilities of our Hindu 
^thern in the name of ancient law and custom? 
r is -such little hope of improvement in some 
of the Hindu states ruled by Hindu Rajas that the' 
people would gladly see their country annexed to 
British India 

C3) In those^ ancient da3rs, by craft and cunning 
and force,^ they inflicted on society a social system 
"v^i^ while It preserved the tyrannical supremaqr 
of the few, divided ' the ' people into thousands of 
petty castes "beyrind the possibility of reunion by any 
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but the most revolutionary means, and kept them 
disunited so that the privileged classes might build 
their arrogant overlorddiip over a distracted popu- 
lace. Other civilised peoples based their claims to 
greatness on the gospel that all men are born free, 
equal and independent; but the Hindu social order 
was a negation of this truth, and stood on the rule 
that every man, except of the highest caste, \ras 
bom a s^, low and dependant. Hindu mentality 
remains the same. For the mere pleasure of caste 
prestige and the petty profits the system yields to a 
few, they are prepared to sacrifice all noble senti- 
ments and enforce their birthright to keep their 
house divided against itself As a nation the present 
generation is even worse than their forefathers. 
.The number of castes is increasing; their mutual 
rivalries are deepening. 


(4) The ancient priests mutilated, interpolated 
and destroyed the sacred books and their teachinp 
and fabricated spurious Shastras to deceive the 
people, cover up their own wickedness, strengthen 
&ie bonds of superstition and servility on 'the 
masses, and enhance then own surreptitious hold on 
them in order to gain their selfish ends. That pro- 
cess has not stopped yet. Histories are b«ng imt- 
ten to whitewash and even glorify ouf past fog, 
new theories of philosophy and science and culture 
^Tbeing adumbmted to justify the 
inflict on our brethren; all the jd^^tages we h 
'derived from the inspiration of 
-Md ideals are being used, not to end the (dd 

.but to expWn and support 

ing more for a revival than for a reform or 

tion? , .. 

• Ye’l Our ancestors inflicted untold insult an 

wMtreS.. The. 

are not yet outside the danger zone. 
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(6) Our forefathers prostituted the temples, the 
monasteries and other • reUgious institutions ' for 
purposes of self-aggrandisement, spoliation of their 
co-religionists and destruction of the growing sense 
of human brotherhood, and reduced religion and 
spirituality to false metaphysics, cunning ritualism 
and hypocritical observances in the pursuit of their 
insatiable appetite for self-glorification and material 
profit and to keep the credulous Hindu peoples tied 
to their heels. Do our present-day IBndu_ temples 
and Mutts serve any better purpose Is not the 
organised religion of these nation-wide institutions 
a system of unmitigated superstition and deception 
for extorting money from Aeir devotees^ Do any 
of them help the individual or the nation to rise 
above their present degradations? 

. .( 7 ) Hindu leaders of the 19th century used the 
British Government, its judicial, legislative and 
executive machinery to increase and strengthen the 
chains of inferiority rvith which their Hindu brethren 
were bound and re-establi^ on a more stable 
foundation of law and constitution their own m- 
aiienable superiority. Are not the vast majority of 
the orthodox Hindus doing tire same thing to-day? 
Do they not appeal to all the principles which the 
British GovCTnment holds sacred, in order to per- 
petuate the differences, the oppressions, the rivalries, 
Je suits and degradations to which many millions 
of Hindus are abject victims? Under the protecting 
wing of the British power and in the name of the 
much abused docWne of non-interference, the Hindu 
Kajas and the high caste Hindus throughout Tnrj i a 
are doing their utmost to safeguard the dignities 
and privileges of caste on the one side and enforce 
Its indignities and restrictions on the other Is it 
yet time to say there has been a change of heart? - 

(8) The intellectual leaders of Hindu society 
- successfully opposed and mostly frustrated all the 
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successiwj efforts made by eminent teachers, saints 
and influential institutions to ai^en tibe Hindus to 
a sense of their own degradation and (^ganise them 
for the life of a free and self-respecting communi^. 
They are doing the same thing how also. I^ja 
Batflmohan Roy, Dayananda Saraswati and Swami 
yivekananda have thundered forth their messages 
and thrilled the people with a new spirit. But they 
are gone; Hindu life has all its old crookedness. 
Mahatma Gandhi, Ae greatest among such, is re- 
vered because he alone can lead us in the fight for 


Swaraj. The Hindus are not prepared to carry out 
even* the most elementary of his teachings. The 
temple-entry movement is an instance. In fact, no 
Hindu has any right to prevent another Hindu from 
entering a Hindu temple for worship. The present 
practice of excluding many millions of Hindus from 
the ordinary temples has nothing to justify it. It 
does no good to anybody. The opening of the 
temples to all does not injure anybody. And yet 
the Hindu would rather sacrifice their national 
freedom and insult their great leader and smnt than 
abandon' their deraoniac.'obstinacy. Hundreds ot 
teachers have preached and warned them. Many, 
new sects and schools of faith have come into rnurt- 
ence in protest. The orthodox Hindu classes and 
masses are as adamantine in their 

selfishness as their ancient nSatma 

obey the policeman more willingly than Mahau 
fflhi as has been evid^ced by the peaceful open- 
ing of some temples with police help. 

beneSs^ 

use of tanks, wells an . . . ggjf.respect by 
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cibly imposing upon fifty millions of innocent Hindu 
men, women and children that most satanic of all 
injustices, hereditary untouchability. Every one of 
these crimes is being perpetrated throughoutl the 
length and breadth of Hmdu India after two cen- 
turies of British rule Do we now want complete 
independence to butcher our sheep or sell them to 
the Christians and the Muhammadans? One 
hundred million Hindu hands are raised to heaven 
in mute prayer that Hindu Raj may never return* 

(lo) In bygone days, the Hindu aristocrats 
degfraded themselves by forcing degradation on their 
brethren, destroyed their own power by denying 
liberty to the bulk of their countrymen, lost their 
freedom by suppressing the freedom of others, lost 
their sense of <fionour, patriotism, good and evil by 
prohibiting these sentiments in their co-religiomsts. 
Who can say that our attitude is quite different from 
theirs? The civilised states of the earth are aiming 
at achieving the greatest good of the greatest number 
but the Hindu rule is the greatest good of the smallest 
number, with as a corollary, the least good of the 
largest number. Just a handful of Hindus occupying! 
the highest castes can feel proud of bemg Hindus 
They obtain all the honour and all the benefits. To 
the vast majority of the Hindus even now, it is a dis- 
^ace to be a Hindu, it is a daily insult, a perpetual 
degradation, an unalterable inferiority 

We, the high caste Hindus, have trampled 
under foot the head that bowed to us in reverence, - 
cursed in our hearts the simple, trustful folks who 
craved our blessings, brought ignorance and sin to 
the homes which welcomed us as angels Instead 
of blessing we have cursed; instead of> helping we 
have oppressed, instead of educating we have des- 
troyed the capacity to learn; instead of giving we 
have eirtorted, instead of raising we have suppressed 
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all attempts to rise; instead of uniting we liave divid- 
ed ; instep of embracing our brethren we have kicked 
them; 'instead of delivering we have betrayed; 
instead of -n^orlcing for freedom we have forged 
fetters of slavery; and ' what is more, knowing all 
these things, witnessing around us the wreckage of 
our own crime and fofiy, realising that India, die 
Hindus and Hinduism are sinking deeper and deeper 
into helplessness, we are entren^ing ourselves in a 
mad fury behind those ancient sins which have be- 
smeared our past with &ilure and shame. ; 

The Hindus fell because they deserved to fall; 
India had to be saved from the deadening grip of 
-priestly imperialism. The Hindu masses had to be 
emancipated from their hereditary thraldom.t The 
tause of true religion and democracy had to be 
yindicated. The path had to be cleared for a greater 
national life and international co-operation. 


•s 
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HINDU IMPERIALISM 

[COlffSTRUCTlVB THOUGHTS AND BFFOBTS] 

Qiapter XXI 

' TEST OF HINDU NATIONALISM 

Nationality is the capadty of a people* to func- 
tion and develop as an organic unit. As ^is capacity 
is ever changii^ and growing and seeking fulfilment 
in various modes, nationalily is more of the nature 
of a dynamic impulse to realise a common individu- 
ality than of a static unity already attained. It is 
not so much a feature as a feeling. It is not merely 
a heritage of the past but more a power of the 
present Its importance is not in what has been 
achieved but m its hopes of future achievements. 
The nationalism which seeks consolation in the re- 
cords of bygone ages is like the pauper who delights 
in going over the pages of old accoimt book^relating 
to his thriving business prior to his insolvent. Tlie 
true national spirit is to be seen in a persistent desire 
to effect closer union and association among the 
individuals and groups constituting society, in a 
growing sense of community of interests, social, 
religious, economic, political and other, in an instinc- 
tive opposition to forces within and without the 
nation which tend to endanger its solidarity, and in 
the ability to evolve new ideals and institutions to 
embody the spirit of the collective life. The capacity 
to grow, to expand, to assimilate the helpful, and 
oppose ^e harmful influences is, 'in fact, a truer 
symptom of national life than an obstinate HingiTig; 
to mere existence and past glories. Nationalism is 
not a passive sentiment of love for a great past, but 
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an active yearning for a greater future, a collective 
ivill to conquer fresh fields, to explore new regions 
of self-expression. Political nationality is an idea of 
recent growth. It emphasises territorial unity and 
unity of government. As a result of the impact of 
European nations, their literature, political ideals and 
institutions, and the subjection for the first time in 
her history of all India to a central ruling power, 
under the British, Indians have acquired a new con- 
sciousness of teiritorial and political unity which we 
call Indian Nationalism. 


But Hindu Nationalism is another distinct phe- 
nomenon and has a histoiy stretching from agw 
immemorial through an unbroken succession of 
sages, kings, teachers, reformers and philosopher^ 
down to the latest movements of Hindu revivm and 
'unification such as those inaugurated by Daya- 
nanda Saraswati of the North and Sree Narayam 
•'Gurudev of Malabar. The unification a 
humanity forming nearly a fifth of the v?orld s 
• ktion; 2d consisting of innumerable cultme^ 
■iMguages and reUgions as presented in 
necws&y be a slow process spread ovw many 
SfSU rfreoted by 

'ihe foregoing p^es we evolution 

bare outlines of the important sta^ exhausting 

S^tS-oueh the ages 



' agaSist the domestic 

Brahmanism like ’ unmitigated ewl. 

foe of nationalism, has no British Imperialism 

to enforce socio-religious syst^. 

this continent to a -gss of Hindu unity. 
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of consolidation and internal readjustmente. Hindu 
Nationalism from the days of Rama and Krishna, m 
all its vicissitudes, has thus manifested iteelf as an 
tmd3dng' opposition to all that Brahmanism stands 
for, just as much as Indian Nationalism has assumed 
the form of a revolt against British Imperialism. ^ To 
sum up what we have described in the preidous 
chapters for a clearer grasping of the principles 
Hmdu Nationalism stands 'for, we may divide its 
history mto four periods (i) The Indo-Aryan, (2) 
the Indian or Buddhistic, (3) the Mohammadan and 
(4) the Bribsh 

The earliest and the most glorious expression of 
the national spirit was seen in the hearty mterming- 
lifig r of the A^as and the Indians and the founding 
of the Gangetic kingdoms mentioned in the R^a- 
yana and the Mahabharata with their great Rishis, 
immortal kings, and divme heroes and heroines 
whose stories furnish perennial inspiration to the 
(Hindus even at the present day The prominent 
national heroes and heroines were Janaka,^ Rama, 
Sita, Krishna, the Pandavas and Draupadi. The 
Upanishads and the original teaching of the 
Gita embody the ideals of that ancient nationalism. 
It stood for (i) unfettered association and union of 
the Aryas and the Indians, and (2) for a religion of 
spiritual enlightenment, belief in the One Supreme 
St>irit and of salvation that could be obtained through 
punty and knowledge of the self. As against this 
were arrayed the priests who, (i) opposed associa- 
tion with the Indians whom they condemned as 
Dasyus or Sudras, (2) advocated the system of four 
castes, (3) set themselves up as a caste of Brahmans, 
'(4) elaborated a religion of animal sacrifices combin- 
ed with feasting, drinking, dancing and other in- 
dulgences, (5) split of Kshatriyas into two camps, 
and finally (6) caused the disastrous Mahabharata 
War., Their literature is found in the Brahmanas 
and some of the Sutras. 
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The second period of Buddhistic .Nationalism 
centuries from 600 B.C to 
esoo A.D. The Buddha was the soul of the renais* 

achieve- 

7 national life-literature, 

P^osophy, science and industry, architecture 
and sculpture, education and religion, foreign rela- 
tion Md mtemal politics. Almost everything his- 
torical of which India can be proud wasr attained 
under the influence of Buddhistic Nationalism. The 
Brahmanical opposition to it was represented in, (i) 
the codification of Manu and the composition of • 
some of the Sutras and Puranas and Dharma 
ohastras, (2) political revolutions, usurpations, plots 
and murders of kings, (3) encouragement of for- 
eigners with idolatrous practices, (4) development 
of highly immoral and debasing secret rites called 
Tantiikism, (5) persecution of Buddhism, and (6) 
establishment of Rajput ascendancy and the religion 
of temples with all the indulgences, and much more 
of the immoralities associated with the ancient 
sacrifices. 

,In the third period of Muhammadan ascend- 
ancy, the national spirit is represented by a succm- 
sio'n of great teachers and saints beginning with 
Sree Shankaracharya and kter on RamMujacharya, 
Nanak, Chaitanya, Ramanand, Kabir, Eknath, 
Tukaram, Rama<ks and others. Their nationalism 
stood for, (i) an intellectual synthesis of all the 
different schools of philosophy and religious serfs, 
(2) opposition to priestcraft, (3) a practical religion 
of JBhakti or devotion to one God and the leading of 
a pure life, (4) ignoring of the caste differences, (5) 
development of the vernaculars, and (6) fraterni»- 
tionwith the Muhammadans and recognition of tne 
identity of the spiritual teachings of both Hinduism 
and Muhammadanism. The Brahmanical revmi 
was represented by many famous men surfi as 
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Kumanla ^ Bhatta, Madhavacharya, Sayanacharya 
and others.^ Most of the Furanas and the Dhanna 
Shastras were composed- in this period; Buddhism 
and Jainism were extirpated. The religion of the 
temples was everywhere established Caste laws 
were promulgated and rigorously enforced. Sati, 
child-marriage and prohibition of widow remarriage 
were made compulsory Slavery and the institution 
of dancing girls received a great impetus. Dark 
rites like human sacrifices and debasing secret rituals 
increased. 

In the British period the Hindu national spirit 
found its first great exponent in Raja Rammohan 
Roy. The Brahma Samaj, which he founded, started 
with a revolt against idolatry and other forms of 
priestcraft, later on lUade a feeble protest against 
caste and attempted a reconciliation with Christian- 
ity. Rammohan Roy had been greatly influenced by 
Muhammadanism and took a gjeat interest in the 
Sufi authors The movement did not penetrate to 
the masses It was too much a business of the high 
•caste Hindus for "their own improvement to grow 
into a national power After giving to India some 
of her most distinguished leaders and patriots, it has 
relapsed into passivity and some silent good work. 
The next and the more forceful national awakening 
was led by Dayananda Saraswati and his Arya 
Samaj. Its prominent feature was a bold exposure 
of the wickedness, deception, superstition, and im- 
morality associated with temples, uncompromising 
condemiration of idolatry, and merciless exposure of 
the deceits and 'the vices of the secret sects. It con- 
demned the castes based on birth and accepted the 
Vedas as the only true exposition of divine wisdom. 
"The true reli^on is found in 'the Ve<^ and the 
TJpanishads which enjoin that learned persons should* 
teach and preach truth to the people, and show them 
the necessity of abandoning falsehood and of doing 
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good, to alL The knowledge of the Vedas, good com- 
pany, belief in virtue, self-control and pure character 
result in the obtainment 'of heaven.’’^ The Arya 
Samaj has continued to this day to be a champion of 
Hindu Nationalism, mixed however, with an unbe- 
coming animosity towards other i&iths, which is not 
of course warranted by the broad principles of the 
founder. 


tinder British rule Brahmanism has acquired a 
constitutional status and the force of law.^ _ Caste 
distinctions have become 'mechanically rigid and 
caste-law the unwritten common law of all Hindus. 
Though the spirit of Brahmanism is bemg under- 
mined, its forms have become crystallised, legal, 
political and even economic values and meanings 
have been attached to social and religious customs, 
which have thus stolen a permanent place in the 
scheme of British Indian law and administration, 
from which they can be unseated only by direct state , 


action. 

No other country in the world ran ^im su^ a 
nroud though tramc record of national hfe whicn 
Ls ■ through at least five thousand years, stoc^ con- 
SteX md fought unflinchingly, undaunted by 
failures for the same noble ideals of human 
SSu'Sgion of ^ Sr rf 

of unmeaning pnestcraft, “I J . Jgopies and 

“'Xo S Htodo 

tioirto priestcraft ^ Jdola^, and 
ous tolerance and in spite of the 

turies nationalism ^J^pS^erful^stocracy 

deadly honoured among 
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^^aslccI in the protracted internal struggle and her 
own children flung open the flood-gates of foreign 
domination. The loss of political freedom has, for 
the time, subdued the national spirit The two im- 
perialisms, Brahmanical and British, placed, one 
above the other, have fairly ciiished all independent' 
life out of the Hindu peoples, who lia\e now no 
courage to own their own teachers or to speak out 
their mind's agonj' or to oppo'ic the true enemies of 
their freedom. Tlie nation's fate hangs, not indeed 
on the foreign doctor ivho attends on her w ilh due 
diligence but on thc.return to her bosom of hci own 
children, young and old. high and low*, in that spirit 
of brotherhood which alone will enable licr to clasp 
them in one lo\ing embrace and munnur through 
her tears of joy: “You qiuirrellcd and parted^ and I 
was dying. You have united and come back. I am 
happy.” 



Chapter XXD 

THE LATEST PHASE OF HINDU 
NATIONALISM 

SREE NARAYANA GURUDEV 
1855—1928 A.D. 


India has produced no nobler teacher, no bolder 
reformer, no holier saint, and above all no greater 
nation-builder than Sree Narsyana Gurudev of 
Malabar, ffis life, work and teachings have a re- 
freshing uniqueness combined with naturalness, and 
a sublime simplicity tinged with mystery which 
render them peculiarly interesting and profoundly 
instructive to students of Hindu Nationalism to 
whom tibey offer * ideals and methods of realising 
them which none else has so clearly and successfully 
demonstrated in recent centuries. 


The chief results and lessons of his eventful 
career may be summarised 'thus: (1) Bom among 
htunble peasants, without the benefit of any kind of 
modem education, of wealth, of social i^uence or 
other advantages which bring success in life, he rose 
by virtue of his sdf-culture and love of humanity to 
the highest position of respect a man can atUm m 
this world, the position of one who was looked upra 
as a very incarnation of God and rever^ as such by 
many lakhs of people in his own He 

assumed no robes of ^ainthness, he 
disciples to be his obedient flag-bewers, he wrote no 
books to show his wisdom, he followed no 
methods to impress the credulous. Bom ^ong 

simple rustics, hf sept his ^“f^aded 

death. But wherever he went he attract 
thousands of people towards him and made th 

sei 
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work out their own salvation in a hundred different 
ways. Wherever he went he gave consolation to the 
sick, cast out evil spirits, rescued the drunkard from 
his vice, encouraged the poor to persist in efforts at 
self-improvement, raised the low to a sense of free- 
dom and equality with their fellow-men, healed 
differences and dosed up ranks for united en- 
deavours, inspired the rich and the poor to sacrifice 
their wealth according to their means for the com- 
mon good, gathered honest workers to serve the 
community, and always kept sowing seeds of new 
ideals and aspirations which went deep into the 
hearts of his listeners, took root and brought forth 
g^nt trees with fruits and flowers, giving shelter to 
numberless people and adding beauty to their lives. 
He himself ever remained an embodiment of simple 
living and high thinking. No attempt was made to 
create an impression, to advertise his greatness, or 
attract followers. The reverence he gained was the 
unsolidted homage of all dasses from the peasant 
to the prince whoever had occasion to see him, or 
listen to his words or benefit by his influence. He 
exemplified to what divine heights even the humbl- 
est of men could rise by self-culture and love of 
humanity. , 

(2) He had to fulfil his mission among a people 
numbering about 23 lakhs in the west coast of India. 
They had been forced for many centuries to live 
outside the pale of dvilisation, they had been denied 
education, denied freedom to walk along roads and 
touch tanks and wells, demed true rel^on and cul- 
ture, and by all the forces of society, religion and 
the state kept down to a life of subjection, ignorance 
and degradation The Guru worked among them in 
a way no other teacher did, and made them in his 
own lifetime a nation of self-respecting men and 
women, who could not only wonc out their own 
salvation, but ncoudly point the way to the emanci- 
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pation of all Hindus. He moved among them for 
over forty years, never stopping in any place con- 
tinuously for more than a few weeks or months. In 
'his daily conversations he told them the injurious 
customs which had to be given up, the superstitions 
th^ had to abandon and the benefidal habits they 
had to cultivate, and how: they were to work for 
their own and the community’s uplift. He addressed 
no meetings. His presence was sufficient, and his 
^teachings spread from mojith to mouth and the 
people organised themselves in every place to carry 
out his casually g^ven instructions. Thus he reform- 
ed their domestic and social life, abolished supersti- 
tions and bad customs and wasteful ceremonies, 
encouraged temperance and economy, created a 
yearning for knowledge and power, strengthened 
industrious habits, promoted public spirit, co-opera- 
tion and union, and made their lives in all ways purer, 
richer and stronger. He gave them all the iostitu- 
tions they wanted for thdr progress which Hindu 
society had refused to give them in all the past 
centuries— temples of pure worship, schools wh^e 
thev could learn ancient Sanskrit as well as modern 
English local assodations which taught ibtm how 
to CitSfand govern themselves, missio^n^ 
to work for the commra wrf I' 



SdSThefore the'wld 

hSdTS ed^hod^.. 

They saved thOTselvra £ £at 

the lead iirsaving the whole of Mu soa ^ 

part of India fraternal relations 

Ugling of castes, reform of 

with other of Sannyasins. all these 

'SS"eo.s were sorted aad 
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worked with permanent good results under the 
Guru’s inspiration long before the Indian National 
Congress turned its attention to social questions In 
half a century, the Guru’s followers have become 
chiefly instrumental, in that part of the country, in 
achieving the most momentous reform of Hindu 
religion and sodety since the days of Buddhism — 
the opening of all temples in Travancore to all 
Hindus without distinction, the annihilation of un- 
touchability and the practical destruction of caste 
restrictions in general, though their shadows conti- 
nue to obsess the public mind 

(3) The third striking feature was that the Guru 
hardly ever condemned anything or attacked any 
one He said what was the right thing to do, and 
he showed how to do it He demonstrated how the 
worst of institutions could be used to good purpose 
by intelligent men. Whether it was the caste, or a 
ceremony, or a temple or the Sannyasin, he was 
alwa3rs constructmg something fresh and useful out 
of the old so that no one even among the orthodox 
was provoked, no one had a word to say against him. 
He created a revolution before anybody knew its 
exact nature or consequences, without antagonising 
any one, or demolishing any doctrine or attacking 
any sect or creed No other great teacher ever 
accomplished his mission so peacefully. 

(4) Another remarkable character of the 
movement was that, though in its wider external 
manifestations it was confined to one of the Hindu 
communities, it was hailed by all dasses of people, 
Hmdus, Christians and Mulu^madans, all of whom 
recognised in the Guru one of those great beings who 
shape the destinies of men His was a mission which 
by Its own intrinsic purily and universality rose* 
above all distinctions of caste, race and creed and • 
appealed to the muI in man Its influence pen'aded ' 
all sodeties and created a new era of social and 
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intellectual freedom. The now famous motto of his 
teaching's *‘One Race, One Religion, One God for 
man,” has come to occupy the same place in Hindu 
nationalism as that of Liberty, Equality and Frater- 
nity in European Nationalism. 


(5-) One more feature deserves a special men- 
tion. Though a saint and a rdig^ous man all his life, 
he was no dreamer. Though a great scholar and 
philosopher, he was always at his plough doing good 
to the world and making others do likewise. Hold- 
ing his head above orSnary humanity, his hands 
were ever engaged in ministering to the humble and 
the abandoned. Though wielding extraordinaiy 
spiritual powers, he was ever teaching his followers 
to attend to the little things of daily life. A mystic 
of mystics, and a mystery even to those closest to 
him, his external life was as prudent, disciplined and 
vigorous as' that of a great general leading his forces 
to victory. 


His distinctive contribution to Hindu National- 
ism may be observed in his handling of the mree 
great problems^the caste, the temple and the Mutt 
(monastery). 

Abofitum of Cafte.-We often tbi^ 
is a ^vhiely ordained institution or one of such hoajr 
' antiquity tLt it is almost impossible to change 
to say it was all > 

Whore is the soiled 

body or mind or ^ mdess 

' ^ly means rf^rw^ ^ 

he confessed it, tor caste n ascer- 

Acts of lift It ?*!ther 

t^hje differtKe “ and its 

mental or physical.- It is a mer 
sole support, as of aU convento ^ “ that r^ 

Sgr Sm^^^iirdimp^" no timt The M. 
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of joint stock company depends on its name and the 
legal “soul” given by the state to the ideal corpora- 
tion. So is caste but a corporation name. It assert- 
ed Its hold on the people when kings gave it legal 
value and vahdity; it survives because the state con- 
tmues to recognise it, and not because it has any 
positive merit of its own; it will disappear when the 
state abohshes its active recogfnition. This teach- 
ing, he put in his own pithy words thus. "There is 
in truth nothing like caste. Ask not, say not, thmk 
not caste.” This seems qiute impracticable at first 
sight and yet it is the -most practicable, and probably 
the only means of solvii^ the caste-problem. The 
Christians, the Muhammadans and the Buddhists 
have no caste distinctions. Many millions of Hindus 
have become casteless by joining these creeds. It is 
happenmg every day around us. The untouchable 
and the Brahman lose their castes and become 
brethren when the Christian father sprinkles on 
them the water of baptism If a few drops of water 
can so effectively drive out caste for ever why should 
we suppose that it is adamantine or inevitable? 

Some Christian converts iii Travancore claimed 
the concessions allowed by the state to the "Depress- 
ed Gasses.” The question went up even to some 
members of the House of Commons in London. All 
were agreed in holding that there were no depress- 
ed classes among Christians In a case which went 
up to the Madras High Court, caste-Hindu converts 
claimed to exclude non-caste converts from being 
seated along with them m the Church ! If in such 
cases either the Government or the Court had given 
their approval to the observance of these distinc- 
tions, in a few years the Christian society would have 
become as caste-mad as the Hindus. In a few places 
where Catholic churches tolerated caste pretensions 
among their converts the evil has taken root, but 
because the state does not recognise these aberra- 
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tions they gradually disappear* It is so with the 
entire caste system of the Hindus. There is no 
necesMty to advocate inter-marriage and inter-din- 
'■ing', What is wanted is that nobody should have a 
right to^ prevent or condemn inter-marriage and 
inter-dining. Restore to the Hindus their individual 
freedom to decide where they should marry.or dine 
without being persecuted by any one; take away the 
legal values you have given to an imaginaiy classi- 
fication; in a few years the community will solve 
the problem without any reformer telling them what 
to do. All public recognition of caste by the Gov- 
ernment as well as society should be stopped. A 
Hindu should be no more than a Hindu, just as a 
Christian is a Christian only and a Muhammadan a 
Muslim, without caste qualifications tacked on. 
The state alone can abolish the present practice 
which is mainly a result of previous state influence. 


^ “The survival of the Hindu peoples is dependent 
on their organisation into a community through 
national legislation which will re-emphasise the 
secular character of Hindu organisations and sweep 
away the dead customs which through misunder- 
standing have come to be identified with their 
religion.”* 


Reform of Temples.— Temples are what we 
make of them. They are themselves iinmaterial 
things and can do neither good nor evil If we are 
foolish, the priests will use them to encour^ 
idolatry, to increase superstition, to exploit tae 
ignorant. If we are wise, we 
'them to instruct the people, to 
to abolish, caste differences and unite 
them recreation as well as education, and mcreaffi 
S devotion to God as 

work in tins world Because He temples ftil ndo 


tff 


* t 


r, Hmdniwi and tha HotJem Wodd, E. H. PanilkM. 
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the hands of the priests who managed them, not for. 
the public good but for oppressing and exploiting 
th$ public for, private gain, they have become bad, 
detestable,. The Guru buUt scores of temples, big 
and small, and demonstrated how they could be used 
for the uplift of the commumty in all directions. ^ His 
temples became centres of aU-round public activity. 
They .were surrounded by monasteries, schools, 
lecture halls, banks, dispensaries, libraries, rest 
houses, gardens and simil^ things which ennobled 
and enriched the collective life. The influence and 
resources of the temples were used for the good of 
the worshippers. The Guru used the temples, not 
to perpetuate but to demolish old superstitions and 
introduce reforms Even idolatry could be abolished 
by having temples without idols or without priest- 
craft. The temples can be made a source of blessing 
in this world much more than in the next That is 
the great teaching of his temple movement. 

The Sannyasins and Service. — The Guru did not 
encourage the old ideal of ascetics, who tried or pre- 
tended to live out of the ordinary world He said 
that a Sannyasin should be a man of renunciation 
whose life is. dedicated to the service of humanity. 
A few exceptional individuals may be allowed to 
experiment with their own lives in solitude But the 
public monasteries or Mutts should be homes of 
Sendee no less than of spiritual exercise. The 
Sannyasins should be missionaries of a new life and 
a new hght They should work among the people 
with all the ardour and purity of renundation 
own wonderful life set an example to his followers 
of what could be achieved by a true Sannyasin. He 
lived always in the midst of work, and yet he was as 
free, composed and happy as if he was in a forest- 
hermitage. Though a man of God, he appeared to 
be immersed in the things of the world in order to 
help the poor and the- ignorant. * His prayer,'“4his 
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pedltation, his spiritoa! aspirations, were all ex- 
pressed in the life of helpfulness wherever he was. 
No saint has set a nobler example of service to 
humanity. No teacher sanctified selfless work more 
than he. He taught hardly anything in words, but 
every act of his was a lesson to those around him. 
“Religion is life and life is relipon,” seemed to be 
ihe one truth he silently prodded He refused 
to make any difference between the good of this 
world and of the next What is truly good here 
must be good there also. What is not really good 
now cannot be good hereafter in another existence. 
Bad practices and superstitious beliefs should not 
be justified by alleging a cause in the previous life 
and promising a benefit in the future. Man's duty 
is to take care of his life here and now, and the life 
hereafter will take care of itself. It was in this spirit 
that he wanted his followers to work for the mk- 

ing of their present lives healthier and richer. Tte 

attitude of his was expressed in 4e saymg: ^ 
matters little which religion a man follows provided 
it makes him better and better. 


The philosophy of his mission is contamd m 
the motto “One Race, One R^pon, One W to 
man.” This teaching of the to to j. 
jhspiring faith of many lakhs of humble p^le, who 
though Enable to realise its 
visuSe the consequences of ®PPj“2e JlidS 
staunch in the adherence to it Je Rwe p 
for a recognition m every sphere of the Me ot 
SdarityTnd unity 

spiritual truth but as a fact in ^ for- 

of our origin and evolution It ^ ^ ^ 
get the silly barriers of to strive 

Sty which separate f ® brother- 

hood. ?SSboaifflentof 

ed. One Relipon demands of us tne emo 
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that truth in the laws and institutions which regu- 
late life. The fundamental laws of mind and body 
are common to all mankind. The spiritual truths 
are the same. The economic, political and ethical 
laws also must be essentially identical. To that 
consummation we must direct our aspirations and 
endeavours. The soul of civilisation and progress 
which should be ever present before our mental 
vision as the eternal untying bond in the midst of 
superficial differences and temporal antagonisms 
should be a living faith in the One Supreme Being, 
the Highest Trui^, the One God. These teachings 
were not meant to be merely a doctrine to be piously 
believed and cherished in the heart. They were to 
be used to test and justify every step of our progress, 
every measure of reform, every effort of reconstruc- 
tion, and he himself did not teach anything of which 
he did not set an example. 

Sree Narayana Guru occupies a distinct place in 
the history of Hindu culture and the successive 
attempts made by g^eat teachers to consolidate the 
peoples of India into a united nation. As in the case 
of individuals, so of nations, the first preparation for 
greatness is the cultivation of ethical ideals, the 
purification of the heart, the attainment of moral 
■eminence The Buddha gave the desired impetus in 
this direction. His moral precepts shone above all 
■distinctions of caste, sect, creed, race and country 
and embraced all humanify in its sublime appeal to 
the heart of man They l^ve been accepted hy the 
best peoples of all nations as the essence of true 
religion. That Righteousness alone exalteth nations 
-as well as individuals has become the faith of good 
men and women the world over. ’Faith in the effi- 
cacy of the righteous life to give salvation has be- 
■come universal among the Hindus in spite of their 
differences in leadership _and contradictions in 
theology. » . 
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When it was’ time 'to give an intellectual basis 
to the moral convictions and elevate the peoples’ 
passive faith in virtue to a d}mamic will to know the 
Truth and to realise the Truth, Sree Sankaracharya 
appeared, and by his philosophical teachings gave to 
the Hindus a common intellectual outlook and in- 
stilled into their midds a spirit of broad, toleration, 
mutual appreciation and compromise, in addition to 
the 'self-reliance which has become the bed-rock of 
the highest Hinduism evet ance. 


But “the Righteousness of the Buddha and the 
Wisdom, of Sree .Sankara lacked a human society 
to thrive in. 'Their influence lies' deep down in the 
inner springs of the nation’s soul and has not ^t 



01 xiinau society, uo-gamscu 
nised Hindu society have ,never been in consonance 
with Dharma (Righteousness) or Satya (Truth). 
The Hindus,' both as individuals and as a nation 
have two distinct existences: the spiritual life prompt- 
ed by the best sentiments, by the boldest aspirations, 
but-decaying beneath the 
soul-crushing customs ‘and 

?he social life rising like the Himalayas m silent 
mockery of human ambitions in defiance of Dharma 
Si?StU o^r the heads of its prostrate devotees, 

beSm°earSlySrit “^^'‘'^3‘^^'^SnstiStiiS 
is, offering justice and equity a g^^agtbe 
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institutions of life no less than in its inner impulses 
and intellectual pursuits. Sree Narayana Guru has 
started the work of reconstruction. 

India cannot live in the spirit alone. She must 
Iiave a body strong and healdiy enough to embody 
the spirit She must make her organised existence 
social, religious and political an expression of her 
spiritual aspirations, and not their negation as it is 
to-day. The social order, the religious system, and 
the political state must become embodiments of our 
national Dhafma and Wisdom and cease to be 
engines of exploitation and injustice, citadels of 
selfishness, oppression and superstition as they are 
to-day. We require no more illumination; we need 
HO new truth. We have only to live in the light 
■which has been shed around us, and build on the 
truths which have been disclosed to us by our 
Sa-nours Till now we have preferred to live in the 
darkness of caste-prisons and build on the false- 
hoods of priestcraft, and so long as we do not aban- 
don our allegiance to these we but deserve to remain 
in chains A life based on human brotherhood and 
the recognition of the fatherhood of God, Brahma, 
or Allah and seeking its highest fulfilment here in 
this world, in our individual and national life is the 
true religion, the only religion which can save man- 
kmd Tins is the essence of the Hindu Nationalism 
of Sree Narayana Guru, the path to unity, freedom 
and p^ce The Buddha made us one' in Righteous- 
ness; Sree Sankara made us one in the spirit and 
"Truth; Sree Narayana Guru seeks to make us one 
m the living brotherhood of a free nation 

i*istitutions and forces which the Guru have 
left behmd are so numerous, scattered and various 
in character, that they hardly possess any common 
shape and seem to move towards no definite goal in 
their present condition It is £bo early to say whether 
i:hey will or will not assume an organic form and 
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institutional individuality of their own. In their 
present apparently chaotic condition th^ have been 
saved from degenerating into a well-mi^ked sect or 
creed. The Guru and his teachings have not come 
to be claimed as the sole monopoly of an organised 
group. No single body has yet been developed to 
hold the heart; no temple has yet been built to 
shrine the soul.» The spirit of the Guru is working 
in diverse ways and forms, in places far near, 
through persons and organisations, se^ingly un- 
connected, but all aspiring to the same glorious end, 
the brealdng down 'of the barriers to human fellow- 
ship and the realisation of a greater freedom and 
truth in life and Icnowledge. To Hindu society 
fhifi may prove a great blessing. Unlike other move- 
ments which have become separate sects more or less 
outside the pale of BKnduism and thus lost their 



out as an expression and expositiM 

Nationalism, bolder than many hitherto 
but in full harmony with its previous “Jfnrfertahojs 
from the days of the Upanishads through the ^ddha 
and Sree Sankara down to Dayananda Saraswati, 



Chapter xXili 

SOME PITFALLS OF INDIAN NATIONALISM 
REMEDY— A HINDU CONGRESS ' 

By the Indian National movement we mean the 
pohtical movement started and led by the Indian 
National Congress for the freedom of India. Its 
spirit and scope are determined by the constitution 
and accepted officisd policy of the Congress, and not 
by the teachings and activities of Mahatma Gandhi 
who has attempted with considerable success to 
supply the deficiencies of the orig^al Congress 
scheme and supplement it with some new organisa- 
tions for constructive work. But we cannot say that 
the Congress itself has been saved from the inevitable 
perils of its inevitable constitution. In the first 
place there are many aspects of the problem of 
national regeneration whi^ are not touted by the 
Congress or Mahatma Gandhi, and which the people 
themselves have to tackle if the country is to 
obtain its true freedom. In the second place even 
those constructive efforts initiated by Mahatmaji 
have not become a vital part of the national pro- 
gramme in popular psychology. Therefore, it is 
very likely that when Mahatmaji’s personal guidance 
is lost to the Congress — God grant that it may con- 
tinue for many years more — ^the Congress and the 
people will relapse into the more convenient narrow 
groove of the strictly Congress policy and lose the 
benefit of the progress that has been already 'tnade 
under Mahatmaji’s leadership. This will mean an 
indefinite prolonging of the period of agony and 
struggle It is therefore necessary to consider the 
Congress by istelf, apart from Mahatmaji, in 'order 
to detect its deficiencies. Mahatmaji’s work antt 
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i^Ussss 

at present and are men- 
emphasise the need for devising a 
remedy, and not m a spirit of condemnatioa 

The, Congress is conimittW to a purely political 

S5 soJaJSS^s 

^tters, and this is necessaiy as a practical measure, 
^ough unsupportahle on principle. Our life, 
individual as well as collective, is one homogeneous 
and organic whole and cannot be cut up into water- 
tight compartments, such as politic^ rdigion and 
soaety. ® 


As the late 22anade put it so eloquent^' ‘The 
liberation that has to be sought is not in one depart- 
' ment of life, or one set of activiiy, or in one sphere 
of thought, but it is an all-round work in which you 
cannot dissociate one activity from anotfaen You 
cannot have a good social system when you find 
yourself low in the scale of political rights, nor can 
‘you be fit to exercise politick rights and privileges 
Unless your social system is based on reason and 
'justice. You cannot have a good economic system 
when your social arrangements are imperfect If 
your religious ideals are low and grovdling, you 
cannot succeed in social, economic^ or political 
spheres,; TWs interdependence is not an accident 
but is the law of our nature. It is a mistaken view 
which divorces conriderations political from rtow 
social and economical, and no man can be said to 
realise his duty in one aspect who neglects his dunes 
in the other directions ” 
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We would go a step further and say that the 
very idea of separate compartments is erroneous and 
harmful. There is really only one big problem, so 
dearly interconnected and interdependent in all its 
aspects, that to treat one part of it as materially 
different from another would be a fundamental mis- 
take. To the nationalist who wants to see the 
country free and united, there are no distinct things 
like religion and politics, but they are included in 
the one question of organising the national life for 
its supreme fulfilment. Religion no less than politics 
has to justify itself by its helpfulness in achieving this 
aim. Social institutions have a value or significance 
only to the extent that they serve to promote national 
Welfare, A truly national, state or government 
cannot shirk responsibdity in any of these 
spheres of life and must be able to exercise its power 
for the common good as much in so-called religious 
matters as in political ' affairs. The reason for 
excluding social problems from the Congress plat- 
form is one of mere expediency or practical politics. 
The president-elect of the Congress in his message 
to the Social Conference of 1895 wrote thus: "The 
raison d’etre for excluding social questions from our 
deliberations is that if we Averc to take up such 
questions, it may lead to serious differences ultimately 
culminating in a schism, and it is a matter of the 
first importance to prevent a split" While the 
Congress is thus justified in its attitude, it at tlic 
same time confesses the dangerous potentialities of 
our social life, and its incapacity for the time, at any 
anything to improve the situation. For 
the xlindtis this is a very serious affair for various 
reasons 

The most potent evil of our past whicli ultimate- 
ly led to the downfall of the Hindus and the loss of 
tlie^ country .s freedom, was the estrangement of 
Societj' from the state, the "creation of two indepen- 
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dent governing - entities or souls within the same 
body of the people. A distinguished Indian historian 
of ^e present generation writes: "The fact 15, 
India presents the rare and remarkable phenomenon 
of the state and society co-existing apart from, and 
in some degree of independence of each other as 
independent centres of national, popular and collective 
life and activity.” It was not onlj^ a rare and 
remarkable phenomenon but also a disastrous one 
in the evolution of the nation's lift. The Aryan 


invaders for some time kept themselves aloof from 
the mass of the people as a superior race, and later 
on the priests succeeded in putting a stop to inter- 
mingling by their caste rules. The Brahmanical 
regulations condemned the large body of the early 
inhabitants of India to aimplete exclusion from the 
civilisation of the rulers. The state, then, recog- 
nised no duty to its Indian sub jects. At a later 
when the priestly and the warrior classes estahliriiea 
themselves as two rival powers as Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, the Ksbatriya ruler was not to mterfwe 
with swaal and religious mattere except on tte 
advice of the Brahmans. The Brahmans reprMcnted 
the highest social and religious autbonty, de 

rulers The Ksbatriya state was oriy a n^d^ 

power subordinate to the Brahman, and 

confined to conquering expeditions and 
ine- wealth to be shared between ^ ^ «fafe 

wSl ■ .separation of the 
from the society was thus an iSer W 

scheme of Brdimam^l became 

when the Muhamma^ M^h^E 
rulers, as foreign^s m cu^^ ... ^ Hindis 
Spt doof from the 

who were left to take care ° ^ jn thfe way 

they could, under Bfahm^ 

jec« to fte im- 

foreign ruler repre,«!?Med by tne 
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perialism of the priest represented by the society. 
•As Sir R. G. Bhandarkar said: “We have beea 
subject to a threefold tyranny; political tyranny, 
priestly tyranny and social lyraimy or the 
tyranny of caste. (The last two are really 
■ one.) Crushed by this no man has dared^ to 
stand up and assert himself. Even religious 
reformers have shunned the legitimate consequences 
of their doctrmes to avoid coming into conflict with 
the established order of things. ... At present, 
however, though we live under a foreign Govern- 
ment, we enjoy a freedom of thought and action, 
such as we never enjoyed before under our own 
Hindu princes. But have we shown a capacity to 
shake ourselves free from priestly and social tyranny? 

I am afraid not much '' This then is the secret of 
the punctilious separation of politics from social 
matters observed by the Congress Like former 
Hindu reformers and teachers who preached liberal 
ideals but were afraid to -touch the existing order of 
things, the great Congress also, for fear of antago- 
nising powerful vested interests, has preferred to 
circumvent the danger by chalking out an exclusive- 
ly political path of its own The results have not 
been all’ for the good. 

(o) The Congress is becoming a body of pro- 
fessional politicians or agitators or fighters, a new 
race of K^hatriyas who are grilling to submit to the 
Brahmanical order with a view to facilitate a speedy 
victory over the foreign rulers Just as the ancient 
Kshatriyas, the Rajputs and the Mahrattas were 
made use of to oppose successive invaders in the 
name of religion and the nation, so the Congress is 
now leading a struggle as an army of politicians with 
httle inclination or power to cpncern itself with the 
social life of the people As has repeatedly happen- 
ed in the past, when the victory is won, real power 
inst^d of passing to the Congress Kshatriyas, will 
continue in the hands of the native imperialists. 
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. (&) True Indian Nationalism is not a new thing 

mor can it be purely political in the restricted senses 
,From time immemorial — as we have shown in pre- 
vious chapters — Hindu Nationalism has stood for 
certain fundamental rights and truths, and its strug- 
tgles were invariably characterised in all stages, cen- 
tury after century, by a passionate opposition to caste 
;and priestcraft and an earnest yearnii^ to assimilate 
other peoples and cultures It is admitted that 
Indian Nationalism has its root in Hindu Nationalism, 
ilf that is so, by divorcing politics from social matters, 
Tndian Nationalism has abandoned Hindu National- 
ism and thus cut /its own root The continuity of 
the national movement is lost, its positive sigiufi- 
cance to the Hindus is considerably reduced, its link 
with the past and the present actualities of Hindu 
ilife is broken; its vital contact with its own followers 
•is made extremely flimsy. Nationalism is made to 
ihang on the thin shred of opposition to the foreign 
rulers. . , 


(c) Just as the policy of non-interference 
follo^d by the British vnth regard to so(^l and 

rdigious Ufe of the P“Plf S 

strengthen and perpetuate all the * ™ . 

society, the Congress policy certe^y 

lease of life to the social evils which are 

anctang the natron’s blood e^ 

tteriug the for.^ of 

Congress policy 1ms cr^t^ ^ J ^ 

“ 
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bad It has killed the spirit of Hindu Protestantism 
and strengfthened the orthodox forces While all the 
g^ood Hindu workers have been drawn into the 
Congress arcle and their services thus lost to the 
soc^ movements, the rich and the orthodox Hindus 
have set up their organisations to thwart the national 
aspirations These anti-national, exploitmg, imper- 
ialistic Hindu associations are now standing out as 
representatives of Hindu society and religion; the 
Congress does not dare to speak for the Hindus, and 
the Hmdu proletariat have no means of ventilating 
their grievances. and yearnings The Congress has 
thus crushed, in effect, its allies, the social reformers, 
and left the field enbrely to its enemies, the orthodox 
Hindu Party. 

(d) After all, the Government of independent 
India has to be carried on by the people and not by 
a few saintly leaders One great object of all politick 
agitation should be to train the people to organise 
themselves, fight for and preserve their rights when 
they are gained in a truly democratic spirit. As 
president of the Congress the Hon. Mr Sinha said* 
“It IS the people whom we want to be capable of 
self-government, not merely Indians like ourselves 
but the people in the villages who toil with the 
sweat of their brow . . You have got to work day 
and night, patiently and strenuously, if you desire to 
achieve the object which you profess— Government 
of the people for the people and by the people ” The 
educative value of a political movement is consider- 
ably lost when it is reduced to a mere struggle with 
the rulers The real fight is with ourselves, with the 
disintegrating tendei\cies in our own social organism 
and not with the foreigners Nations are themselves 
responsible for their fate The people of modern 
In(^ have to thank themselves if they have allow- 
ed^ their freedom to be destroyed, first by their 
priestly masters and then by foreign adventurers. 
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exploitations of everv kinci fn 

s & 

worth hS/S- ^ 

«t upoo^dL^ic^ 

mg the rems of administration when the ^ctonr is 
woo. Nationalta tas its vaiS sT^S®” 

iL,^l r" r^'ratiw ani democratic'^, 
e^sion When its option is restricted to politics. 
. j good mflaence exerted by tiie Coneress 

IS destroyed by the overwhelming counter forces 
under which the people are daily labouring. The 
nigh hopes and nghteous fervour created by Mah- 
atmaji in the popular mind have been all but lost 
because there was no organisation spread among the 
masses to divert their enthusiasm to practical re- 
form and reconstruction of life. Mahatmaji roused 
them from their age-long lethargy, infused a new 
courage into their hearts and they were ready to 
take marching orders, but there was no one to give 
the order. There was no competent agency to utilise 
the national awakening to any permanent benefit 
and the people fell back into their traditional in- 
difference and submission to ' evils Unless the 


progress that is made in the political sphere is con- 
solidated^by corresponding improvement in social 
conditions, the energy and resources of the political 
organisation will be spent in repeated attempts to 
overcome the same e^ in going over the same 
ground again and again. The Hindu-MusKm, the 
Harijan, the Brahman-— Non-Brahman, Temple 
and similar problems are all old ones, and we 
are no nearer thdr solution than when the politiml 
woilc was started. At every ci^s thqr crop up with 
deadly effect and thwart farther progress. A more 
'sustained endeavour to arrfve^at durable settlements 
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in these directions has to be made by the Hindu com- 
munity. Unless the people are Imbituated by the 
discipline and ideals of daily life to pcercise their, 
independence and cherish democratic principles, 
there "will always be the danger that the victory over 
one foe may turn out to be the defeat by another. 
It has happened in the past, and the same old causes 
are operating now in the same way. It may happen 
again if we are not sufficiently on our guard. The 
national life should be purified and strengthened and 
consolidated for permanent existence and progress 
much more than for a temporary success over a pre- 
sent enemy Unless we set our home in order, ^ 
freedom gained somehow will only open the door' 
for another conqueror with g^^eater appetite for ex- 
ploitation, or power will pass, instead of to the, 
people, to the exploiters of the people within the 
country. 

(e) Political agitation cannot always provide 
work for the thousands of young men and women 
who have responded to the call of the country and 
probably abandoned their ordinary pursuits to join 
the ajmy of martyrs. There are many more such 
who are keeping back because there is nothing to 
be done If useful avenues of service are not open- 
ed for them all over the country and in varied direc- 
tions th^ will naturally get disheartened, take to 
undesirable ways and instead of proving a help to 
the national cause will endanger it. A wider fidd 
of constructive service has to be provided, and 
opportunity afiForded to local talent and enterprise 
to initiate and carry out nation-building activities 
subject to a general programme and policy In a 
Congress camp eveiy soldier can wait for the orders 
of the commanding officer as in an army in the 
battlefield There is no need for origfinality. The 
whole nation cannot be converted into a militaiy 
camp for any length of time. "When the pressure of 
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for their servit-a 'ru '•““® *s no demand 

no intelligent deman^'or'^SS^ S4p2a£! 

«M0t expect ^ win yoke their oSSx.,^! 
Kh^£ °£y‘wo Items of national work, such as 

AmorecomSehensive 
Seef Of soci^ activity has become a cryinff 

hn«dVeP%”^°“5^ is seeking expression I 
hundre^ of directions. It cannot be kept within 

^ strictly military programme such 
as that of the? Congress.. Local leadership and 
originality have to be encouraged and linked on to' 
^ 'all-rotmd scheme of national reconstruction, if 
Me goal of freedom is to be attained eiqieditiously. 
^ere is an atmosphere of artificiality and dictator- 
ship around the present arrangement which may 
prove advantageous to a general organising his 
forces, but will fail to satisfy a whole nation of 
peaceful workers. There is lade of work; vital needs 
m'e neglected; there is a growth in the number of 
ideal agitators; local initktive and leadership are 
suppressed. 


(/) It is highly necessary to ensure a uniformity 
of national policy among the individuals and institu- 
tions working in varietf spheres, all desiring to serve 
&e countiy in one form of other. Such uniformity 
can be made poss^le only by the enundation of 
commph ' ideals aiid ’prindples of social and religious 
life' and the populafisation of an agreed programme 
for the attainment of the goal At present too much 
einphasis is being placed on restricting the b^e pro- 
cesses and paths of activity, on concentrating the 
forces on a few fronts. A few can keep on sharpen- 
ing their swtords, but a large number must attend to 
the ploughs and the domestic hearths. There ate 
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many lakhs of people who are not directly connected 
with the Congress, but who would be willing to do 
their little bit m a less ostentatious manner, even as 
officers of the government, to promote unity, reform 
abuses, strengthen public spirit and help useful en- 
terprises In the absence of opportunity to share in 
non-pohtical work, their services and support are 
being lost to the national cause. For lack of suffi- 
cient discussion and clear enunciation of govemmg 
social ideals, workers in different fields are pulling 
in opposite directions and cancelbng each other’s 
effprts Educationists have their distinctive fads; 
religious men pursue their exclusive methods; social- 
ists cling to their panacea Aryasamaj, Brahmo- 
samaj, Ramaknshna Mission, Sikh Organisations, 
the Jat-Pat Torak Mandal, Service Societies, Hari- 
jan Associations, Non-Brahman Societies, Sree 
Narayana Mission and a thousand other institutions 
and organisations all devoted to the same great 
pur^iose of Ilindu unification and freedom, are work- 
ing in all parts of the country, very often purs uing ' 
antagonistic policies and not infrequently creating 
avoidable conflicts Their labours are made difficult 
and sometimes frustrated There is no co-operation 
among them. Hindu society is being pedked 
pulled by each as it pleases The waste of national 
energy is immense. To co-ordinate these forces 
and harness them to a well-conceived common good 
of the Hindus, we want a representative Hindu 
organisation which will be able to formulate the 
essential Hmdu demands and serve as a common 
platform for all liberal-minded Hindu workers who 
are unable to join the political struggle. 

(ff) Permanent Hin’du-Mushm unity can be 
achieved only through cultural rapprochement and 
in^easing social affinity. Politick compromises 
and settlements'are bound to be temporary atiH -will 
_be upset the moment they are found inconvement 
-to any party There is also the further danger that 
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iSss'ti to 

an those of any other 'important eroHo The 
^Maslims can assert thmselves, the orthodox^HiSs 

organised, pe Hmdu masses are still without 
My m^s of voi^g their demands as Hindus. In 
the long' run half-hearted compromises with rival 
groups cr^te more trouble than do good In the 
Nanak, Chaitanya, Tukaram 
and Ekanath and even of Shivaji there seemed to 
be greater fellow feeling and desire for fiaterm'sa- 
tion between Hindus and Muhammadans than after 
the national spirit manifested itself. In some places 
the national movement has undoubtedly contributed 
to widen the gulf between-them. Politics is identi- 
fied with a scramble for power by the average 
politicians and common citizens, however a few 
saintly leaders may protest. On this basis there can 
be no durable agreement between widdy different 
cultural and religious groups. Material considera- 
tions serve more to rouse rivalries and suspicions 
than to cement real friendship even within a fftmily 
circle. Many millions of people can never be made 
to agree on a calculation of risks and profits, on a 
perfect balancing of separate and selfish mtoests. 
But on a common platform of social and religious 
ideals -it will be posable to establish permanent ^at- 
tachments, new contacts and closw affinities with- 
out selfish motives, and they will automatically pave 
the way for their expression in a poKtijal onit!^ 
'This is true of our relations with the Qiristian and 
other religious groups. Opportunities for soiMi 
interpiingling have to be increased; a mdw spmt 
of tolerance has to be infused into the daily life; fw' 
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ings of antagonism have to be removed by abolish- 
ing the causes of irritation; unity has to be created 
by exposing essential identities in the natural and 
spiritual aspirations of all hunianily .and cultivating 
devotion to common ideals, more in the social sphere 
than in the restricted political one. In the absence 
of popular effort in these directions, the various 
communities which compose the Indian population 
are going on — deepening mutual prejudices, develop- 
ing points of difference, and cultivating rivalries. 
The Hindus, constituting the majority party, have 
to set the lead in creating a common, social aiid cul- 
tmal ground where all communities may meet in a 
friendly spirit without selfish motives 


(A) After all, politics is but a means The 
social ideals are the end. The political and economic 
strength of people must be constantly controlled by 
the vision of the ultimate aims of the national life. 
Political freedom would be worth little if it did 
not satisfy the universal desire of all humanitj^ for 
opportunities of fuller self-realisation in social ex- 
istence The attainment of a completely democratic 
society depends on the adherence of the masses to 
liberal social ideals No one achievement is going 
to solve all problems One success will only lead to 
another stiuggle for a further success Struggles, 
-successes and failures form an eternal series and 
their connecting link is the social and religfious ideal- 
ism of daily life It is. therefore, neccssan' to hold 
out constantly before the Hindu masses a sufficient- 
ly comprehensive and high social goal which will 
inspire tlieir local as well as their national- activities 

’■‘^Peated efforts along 
different paths to the same great destinjr The 
absence of a representative Hindu organisation to 
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(t) The Hindus cannot afford to ignore the 
world forces. The world has been moving and is 
moving in certain ■ clearly indicated directions in 
politics, and we are ttying to move with the world, 
to apply the principles -of world grovrth.and use its 
methods. We want freedom, democracy and social- 
ism and such other good things which other nations 
seem to have attained. We do not care to examine 
why they have succeeded and why we have not 
Jhe Nationalities of the West, are the result of two 
great natural impulses of all civilised races— Ae 
gteat impulse towards individual liberty and equality 
which is otherwise called democracy and the equally 
mighty impulse towards a closer union with their 
felloW-men which we call nationality. The latter 
presupposes the former. There cannot be a nation 
of masters and servants, of high castes and low castes, 
of free men and slaves. Free and self-respecting 
citizens can alone make a free nafion. A democratic 
social order is an imperative condition precedrat to 
national solidarity.. The Hindu social systm w un- 
democratic, anti-national, imperialistic. In Eur^ 
pean countries the national awakening was preced- 
ed by a revolt against priestly domination. A pe^le 
who^are every day of their life 
of priests and entrusting their souls to the me J 
unscrupulous pretenders cannot constitote a 
SSninff nationality. Our ability to throw off 
yoke of^riestly thraldom is the test of 
tence for national independence. It 
parts of the world and we are not going ‘o 

Option. TriWto O' a.f^ 

patible witli nationalism. The fori^r « tn i 
of exclusive caste groups ?>■ jacid 

latter is the spirit o* rf^?P.jT^cOTntry as fellow 
and to the welfare of all within the 

patriots So long as we cling ; . attitude will 

OT caste attachments the truly national attitua 
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be denied to us, will be impossible of attainment.<^ 
We must give up the former if we want to obtavfr 
the latter. The progress of democracy has been* 
marked by the extension of state control to all mam- 
departments of social life and national activity. We 
cannot tolerate two governments, one political and 
the other religious, 5 we want to attain -national 
umty _ No people can serve two masters at the same, 
time. We have to choose between the two — whether; 
to be a nation of patriots or a collection of mutually, 
jealous -castes and creeds. The world is becoming 
more and more one, no people can afFord to stand 
out of it and say they will have their own illogical 
ways Our peace, as well as the peace of the world, 
imperatively demands that our life should" be linked 
on with that of other nations, that our culture should 
be approximated to the best common ideals of all 
humanity. To-day the Hindus stand out of the 
current of world progress Other nations can fed 
f®ilo'wship with a people to whom suicidal caste 
dutinctions and soulless idolatry are the essence of 
civilisation. We have to tune our national life in 
harmony with the song of world progress if we want 
to march with other countries to the victory which is 
peace and happiness for all Hindus have first to 
become a free nation before India can become one. 
There can 'be no independent India with a seivile 
Hindu population 

0) To complete the list of our perversions, 
there is rising in the countiy a Hindu Nationalism 
which IS a travesty of all true progress This creed 
IS being fostered by distinguished scholars and pro- 
P^&®-tcd both within and without the countiy with 
pride and religious fervour. It is marked by such 
claims as these: the Hindu civUisation is the best in 
the \vwld Hindu religion is the highest -glory of 
man, Hindu institutions are the models of righteous- 
ness, Hindu Nationalism is peculiarly its own and 
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jUnlike those of other nations. The parading of 
these stupendous claims and ejdubition of self-esteem 
is only 'a prelude to a Justification of all the evils and 
wickednesses of caste and priestcraft as the unigne 
contributions of Bindu culture. The Western 


classes are compared to the Eastern castes; the racial 
persecutions in America and Africa and Gennanv 
are quoted in support of Hindu untoudiabHity; the 
all^[ed failure of democracy in the West is used as 
an argument to laugh at talk of freedom and equality 
in India; the silly stories of the Puranas are used to 
prove the superiority of Hindu intellect and science 
to those of the West and discredit the claims or 


scientific advancement made bj* modem civilisation 
in general; in fact all that we have and are is 
held up for the highest esteem and all that 
others are and have is cried down as worthless 
trash. From these self-Iaudatoiy condusions, 
the new Hindu nationalist Jiunps at once to the 
stem demand that Indian Nationalism must be for 
lie preservation of the immortal culture of ^ the 
Hindus. Ever}' province and every .villas rings 
with claims of distinct culture, distinct contentions 
it can make to the complex picture of Indian life. 
In short, glorification and perpetuation of the soc^ 
and religious status quo is the sum and substance ot 
this muS lauded spirit Unless the Hmdu proletarirt 
are organised and enabled to speak for *emsel^ 
and to shape their ovm ideafe. there is a grat danger 
of educated orthodo-xT nsmg 

national awakem'ng and asking 

interests and hereditary J 

to prodata ler atSttae t^* 

^^datas. Thafeodosliavaaatailarn^ 

Nationalists to state in 

whether thgy are identical ^ ^fether they 

Hindu institutions we possess no\. o. 
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-promise anything better, and if so, what is the exact 
nature' of the other thing they promise. Similarly 
the world has a right to ask In^a to announce her 
intentions and ideals with regard to the introduction 
of democratic institutions, the advancement of 
science and knowledge, individual freedom and 
equality of citiaenship both before the law of man 
and that of God Hindu Nationalists, Indian 
Nationalists, Muhammadans, Christians and Sikhs, 
Brahmans and Non-Brahmans, Asiatics and 
Europeans are vitally interested m the supreme 
question what Indian Nation a lism stands for Will 
it preserve tlie castes^ Will it support priestly ex- 
ploitation? Will it cling to its self-conceited exclu- 
sion from woild progress? Or will it join the other 
•civilised nations in their sorrows and comforts, 
successes and failures, trials and triumphs as brother 
with brother, as fellow pilgrims groping their way 
to the kingdom of God on earth ^ A representative 
Hindu Congress alone can g^ve an 'authoritative 
answer to these questions India and the world 
demand that the Hindu democrats should organise, 
speak out and assert themselves If we mav be 
flowed to anticipate the aims of a truly democratic 
Hindu Congress, we would say that they will be: 

I To make the Hindus a free and united nation 
yviiig in harmony with other nations, 

(ff)By obtmning for all Hindus that degree of 
fteedom and equality in Hindu society which 
Buddhists, Muhammadans and Christians enjov in 
their respective societies, ' 


(&) By obtaining for all Hindus that equality 
Jrfore social and religious law which, as Indians, 
-they claim before the state law. 


(c) By obtaining for Hindus such right to 
manage Hindu institutions and affairs as they claim 
Indians to govern India, 
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/. (d) By obtaining for Hjndus the same right to 
admit , fresh members to, its fold as the Buddhists 
and Muhammadans and Qiristians enjoy. 

n. To reconstruct Hindu Me and institutions 
so as to make them harmonise , with the political 
ideals ‘of India ' '' 

III. To co-operate with other Hindu and non- 
Hindu organisations for the realisation of Indian 
Nationality and Human Brotherhood 



, Caiapter XXIV 

SWARAJ— HOW? ' 

In the previous chapters we have shown, beyond 
the possibility of any doubt that India lost her free- 
<dom because of the weakness of tbe Hindus, that that 
■weakness lay in the intrinsic defects and unright- 
eousness of their socio-religious organisation, that 
Hindu life continues even now to harbour within its 
bosom all the evils which brought about the down- 
fall, that there are many millions of Hindus them- 
selves who are justly and honestly opposed to the 
revival of Hindu power without abolishing the 
ancient injustices, that in the present condition of 
Hindu society,’ it cauHot ei^ect hearty- co-operation 
from any other sclf-respec^g community, and that 
"the obstacles to co-operation will disappear when 
the Hindu socio-religfious system is made tolerable 
to civilisation and democracy On the strength of 
the above conclusions, we presume that without 
Hindu unity there can be no Hindu-Muslim unity, 
and without Hindu-Muslim unity there can be no 
Swaraj in India, or reversing the argument, if there 
is Hindu unity, Hindu-Muslim unity would become 
■practicable and with Hindu-Muslim unity no one 
■can deny India her right to Swaraj. The divine 
purpose running through all the conflicts, conquests 
and terrible sufferings as well as the phenomenal 
■nse Md fell of cultures and religious, and the co- 
jnmgling of diverse dvilising influences which have 
marked the course of Indian history, has been the 
emancipation and unification of the vast and varied 
-gpes of humanity that inhabit this continent. 
Hindu culture has ceased to further the divine plan. 
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(3) Schools' should he established by the- 
Committee’ for the training -of competent Hindu 
missionaries and priests.' Every temple -and othen 
Hindu institution should be placed' in the charge of 
trained missionaries. Attached to each of ^esCr 
there should be- a local association of all Hindus 
-which will be ^the uiiit of the Hindu confederation. 


' * 1 

(4) An All-India .‘Hindu Congress shall be 
established which, shall be in. due course the final 
authority for all 'affairs concerning the Hindus, sub- 
ject to. the ultimate control of the State. 

(5) One 01; more systems or codes of Hindu 
Law of, Marriage, succession and inhmtance based 
entirely on economic considerations and principles 
of human liberty and equity, should be promulgated, 
recognising the right of every Hindu to many and 
dine, and inherit and transfer prbperty without any 
reference to caste. 


(6) Then should follow a Proclamation of 
Hindu Emancipation as -was done in Japan, freemg 
.the Hindus from all the restraints of caste and- 
'abolishing all reco^ition of caste in State proceed- 
ings and records. 


' ' hindu-muslim .unity 

I .! ■ I ' 

>■ The foIlo-wing steps are suggested for re- 
'moval of Hindu-Muslim frictions and 
ment of cordial rellations with aU non-Hindu com 

munities 

fi),A .Jeiration of tlie absolute 
■Mlateials to give- up or adopt uuy r^ fedb 
■without involving the loss of domestic righ 

, , (2) A declaration of the absolute freedom o 

' private worship. 
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(3) Public worship of all sorts to be strictij^ 
confined to buddings and premises licensed by the 
•Government and no religious function to be allowed 
•outside such premises. 

(4) Religion should be taught as an optional 
subject m all schools. Scientific and comparative 
study of relig[ions should be encouraged. 

(5) Religion should be deprived of all sorts of 
economic, social or political significance or value by 
gradual steps, mutually agreed upon, extending 
•over a period of 20 or 30 years so that after ftat 
period It shall cease to be a consideration in politics 
and administration In the meanwhile,' important 
posts under the Government throughout the country 
should be distributed among the Hmdus, Moham- 
madans and Christians in the proportion of their 
All-India population 

Of the above proposals, those relating to 
Hindu-unity are based on elemental^ principles and 
rights recognised in all democratic countries and 
should present no msurmountable difficulty. 
Muslim co-operation may not be forthcoming ^1 at 
once. If the Hmdus are able to show a real change 
of heart and a reasonably united front, its effect will 
be so profound that Muhammadans will not care to 
be obstinate, and world opinion itself will so much 
strengthen the Hindu hands that -all unreasonable 
oppositions to Indian freedom will prove ineffective. 
In fact everything depends on Hmdu unity. 
Nationalise Hindu lUe, and India will be a Nation; 
emancipate the Hindus, and India will be free. 
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These are mtical times no less for India than 
for the rest of the world.' The^fate of many future 
centuries may be influenced by the attitude we take 
at the present juncture AJl-.peaceful process de- 
penjds yery much on the ability of the people to stand 
out boldly for correct ideals It is the duly of the 
intellectuals. and the leaders of society to formulate 
the ideals unequivocally and popularise them amongf 
their followers, so that they may give their support, 
at ^e proper -time,, to constitutionsJ measures in- 
tended , to,, .safeguarii their rights. Every Indian 
should ask himself what he is .fighting for and 
arrive at a clear conception of the rights he n-ants 
to acquirif not only for the nation as a whole, but 
also in' an equal measure for the individuals who 


constitute the nation, • ' ■ 

• . Thd'present struggle in India between the rulws 
and the ruled derives its strongest support from me 
economic sufferings 'of the countiy which ha\-^^ nit 
the educated 'classes niore than the others India is 
being <fl eeced for the profit ' of people in other 
cbuntri'es; her lifeblood is being drained; as we loot 
dn the countiy'is steadily heading toiwds a cato- 
trophe; its vitality ‘is sihking lower and lower. 
a few educated people who have made a stud;^ 
the problem realise the gravity of 
problem is so subtle that a larger raaioi **3' 
fsh educated youths themselves have hardly ^ 
correct notion of many ways “ ^h tte Wje 
are being economically crushed The . 

understand the situation, even if an 
^ them for daj-slogete Bot the effects 
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o£ the economic exploitation are being increasingly 
felt by all; the discontent and sufferings are on the 
increase, the uncertainty of livelihood is becoming a 
nightmare to most people. Only their traditional 
capacity to live on the lonrest scale, to be satisfied 
with the barest minimum that will keep bodj' and 
soul togedier, has enabled them to endure this pro- 
cess of exhaustion so long The political struggle 
for India’s freedom is being dominatfed b3' tiie 
economic motive The politically-conscioiis people 
arejthe worst sufferers and feel the pinch of poverty 
more than others Many of the political malcon- 
tents have no other motive than improvement of the 
economic condition They believe that Swaraj will 
gpve better opportunities 'to earn wealth and lead 
a decent life They are no doubt right in their own 
way Some of them have begun to proclaim it as a 
political gospel that the economic prosperity of the 
people is the whole and only aim of all politics and 
government. They reduce life to an economic 
problem and hope to solve that 'problem, and other 
problems if any, by economic legislation and econo- 
mic^ planning They say there is only one disease in 
India and in the world at large — ^the disease of 
capitalism or economic exploitation of individuals 
by other iniUviduals and nations by other nations' 
Very often these enthusiasts go under the name of 
“Socialists ” 

But many Indian Socialists appear to be as 
fanatical and unpractical as Hindu Vedantins They 
talk “big things which humanity cannot hope to 
realise under any conceivable circumstances A 
theoretical or phDosophical possibility is not always 
a srfe guide to go by in practical affairs Hindu 
Vedantins are never tired of preaching about' the 
unique greatness of Hindu philosophy and religion 
and cidture They grow eloquent and proclaim 
from the house-tops that Vedanta alone can save 
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the world and civilisation. Whatever be its meta- 
physical value, we know as a grim truth of past 
history and present reality tliat it has not saved 
India, it has not saved the Hindus. It has not dur- 
ing , any known period of history prevented the 
Hindus from committing the sins, horrors, and 
oppressions which other people in similar circum- 
stances have committed in other parts of the ^vorld. 
It has not' helped the Hindus, generally speaking, 
to develop in actual social existence any higher 
standard of happiness and freedom than other 
nations. In modem times, the Hindus have not ex- 
hibited any extraordinary capacity to cultivate in 
actual practice virtues and ideals superior to those 
of other peoples. On the other hand, they have in 
some vital directions ignominiously failed to move 
with the time-spirit, to prove themselves true to 
their own professed culture or to the aspirations of 
modem civilisation. No other people have^ shown 
greater tenacity in clinging to ancient abominations 
than the Hindus. No other people deny justice and , 
humanity to their own kith and their own co- 
religionists and compatriots, without rhyme or 
reason as the Hindus do even to-day. / No doubt 
there is the excuse that India w^ 
not shape her own destiny. There « roui* 
it; but there is also the other side of 
India was in chains because of her vices and sms 

■ ' Sodalism- if worked in' its true 

in the economic field bat in all spheres of life, m the 
of ?heSrhood of God and the brotherhood 

■wav to ffive us peace and prospenty. But the 
SmS sociaLm which some of o^rconn^^ 
seem to dream of, is no more ^ quacks. 

SALT'S 
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be attained by mere external adjustments alone. It 
is a -faith to be propagated and cultivated until people 
are able to appreciate it and cling to it as they clkig 
to their religion. It is a scheme and philosophy of 
life, mental, moral and intellectual, no less than 
economic, social and political. It involves a revolu- 
tionary change of our entire conception of the life 
of the individual as well as of society. Its success 
ultimately depends on the moral conversion of the 
people to its doctrines We are not here concerned 
■with the question whether the conversion is to come 
first or whether it may be left to follow as a result of 
the actual experience of the benefits of enforced 
Socialism Theoretically it may be either way. But 
we believe that in a country steeped in a hoary culture 
and enslaved by immemorial traditions, customs and 
institutions which are a negation of even the de- 
mentary notions of Socialism, nay of human freedom 
and dignity itself, we require a good deal of mental 
preparation and preliminary training before the 
people can be trusted to be true to the ideals which 
their 'leaders propound 

The leaders themselves cannot expect their 
followers to take them at their word India has 
seen more saints and reformers and teachers than 
any other country; India has a more magnificent 
heritage of noble sentiments and speculations than 
other nations. These have not saved her. The 
Hmdu peoples led by the noose by their native ex- 
ploiters and priests have preferred the path of 
national suidde in spite of their teachers and teach- 
ings The Socialists and leaders of to-da}' who talk 
noble sentiments without taking the responsibility 
to educate the people to adjust their lives ‘to the new 
ideas, or -without doing what can be reasonably donb 
here and now for removing the worst anomalies of 
the counttys life, -will prove no exception to the old 
rule. Their assurances will avail nothings so long* as 
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the Hindu masses, nay the classes, more than the 
piasses, are steeped in the culture of caste and the 
reli^on of deception and exploitation. Even our 
foremost Socialists have not had the courage to tell 
the people that these abominations must go if they 
should have true freedom On the other hand many 
of them even think 'and assure us tliat Socialism has 
nothing to do with Hindu customs and beliefs, 
which will remain intact even after Swaraj, Otheis 
are inventing new ways and justifications to pre- 
serve these diabolical distinctions and insults in the 
name of the sanctity of religion, division of labour, 
economic planning, value of heredity in economics, 
and otlier shibboleths of capitalistic philosophy and 
yet holding themselves out as Socialists and Nation- 
alists. 


There is another set of distinguished National- 
ists to Avhom “our unique culture” is eveiything— 
the unique culture of Bengal, the Pmijab, the M^a- 
rashtra, the Andhras, the Tamils, the Kerala and so 
forth. God alone knows wherein lies tlie unique- 
ness and glory except it be in the-c^es and their 
diss^trous ramifications In the ultimate analysis, 
this separate culture wll be found to consist of ex- 
clusiveness in marriage, in eating ® 

the superstitions and customs, which dmde one 
people from another and help them “pn^e d«- 
tinct groups for mutual exploitation at the sacrifi 

well.cry. Save us from Nationalism if its aim is to 
S«?^ewl«se of life to J 

Steadily suffocating us and trampling ^ 

our natural aspirations for a 
"When we scrutinise the situation careftiUy. ^ ^ 
•numbef of our Socialists and Nationalist will 
"rK .4k CapWists 

ists They cannot be otherviuse, pom a«u o™ ^ 
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.Up as they are m the atmosphere of Hindu Lnperial- 
ism, mured to the slavery of caste and the untruths 
of priestciaft 

Leadei s like Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Jaualiarlal Neliru are tsQang too 'much for gi anted if 
thej' believe that the countiy^ will be noii-violent, will 
liberate the -Harijans, recognise the equality of man 
by birth, stop the cut-throat economic exploitation, 
and establish comradeship with otlier religions anH 
nations in the mterest of humanity when it gets 
Swaraj Little has been done to educate the people 
to these ends Taking mto consideration the 
•extraordinary faith of the people in Mahatma 
<5andhi and the ciitical times in which we aie livmg 
and which ought to call forth our willing sacrifices, 
it cannot be said that his appeal for Harijan eman- 
cipation, opening of tlie temples, Hindu-Muslim 
umty, adoption of Khaddar and spinning and Hindi, 
has met with a satisfactory response from the people. 
There was some effervescent enthusiasm when the 
fete of the country seemed to hang in the balance. 

1 here was a temporary response by a small minority 
when great hopes were in the air and large sums 
were available for propaganda The constructive 
nation-building programmes have made only very 
slight progress The weakest point of our national 
seen 111 the tragic failure of the various 
Attempts so far made for Hindu unity 

set nd of the 

of hnmS a unique people, a peculiar type 

fi rest of mankind The 

German philosophers propounded a similar philoso- 
phy re^rding the German people ' Herr Hitler has 
devastated Europe becatis- he felt that he was a 
dninelj- ordained person iriih a mission to lead the 
■unique German race to woild domination Just as 
“Stopped at nothing did not hesitate to adopt 
the most brutal methods to achieve his objects 
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people who think their so-called culture to be unique 
will, when they get power, use all means to preserve 
and propagate the injustices and atrocities which are 
masqueraded in the name of that culture. Give the 
Hmdus independence and the necessary power, they 
will be as violent as imperialistic, and as aggressive 
as other people, and in addition will do their utmost 
to jpropagate their caste culture and priestcraft, as 
‘the unique Hindu civiliration.” All the arguments 
of the Bhagavad Gita and other sacred books will be 
used to justify bloody wars and the suppression of 
human rights An independent and powerful Hindu 
India clinging to its caste culture will be a menace to- 
civilisation and world peace. .The sooner we realise 
the truth that we are like other peoples of the world 
in all essential respects, the better it ivill be for as 
and the world ' 


Our national life is not different from that of 
other nations. We are moved by the same emotions, 
aspirations, ideals and theories We have adopted 
similar me^ods of organising life in various aspects.. 
We have used and misused our powers and resources 
exactly like other men in other countries We are 
closely following the example of modern imtions in 
science, religion, economics, industry, politics, and 
all other departments of life, in our virtues as wdl 
as in our vices, but unfortunately much more in the 
latter than in the former What we want is not a 
unique, separatist attitude. Let us realise that we 
are only a part of a 'single- humanity and have in all 
essentials to think and live alike, and be 
the same principles in religion as in ^ 

doubt we may be able to make our special cOTtnbu- 
tion to world happiness, but the less we prattle Md 
boast about what we are not actually doing th 
better. When we have done it, or are fairly on tne 
wav to do it we may claim the world’s attention. 

^ ™r<^q»en J is no letter than to nn.,nen«. 
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of Ravana or Hitler— it is a uniquepess in unnght- 
•eousness and untruth, in caste and priestcraft, in the 
>contradictions of life and rehgion, in the suppression 
•of the most sacred human feelings and the persecu- 
tion of our fellow-beings 


There is little profit in paiading the teachings of 
the ancient Rishis as representing our plan of Swaraj 
when century after century we have defied them in 
organisation of life with harder hearts &an the 
ancient Jews who crucified Christ. 'In spite of their 
a-wful failure the younger nations of the West seem 
to have made a more honest and earnest attempt to 
realise the teachmgs of Vedanta and all true religions 
than the self-conceited Hindu masters have ever 
done. The latter are even now openly defying,in the 
name of the highest truths of religion and science, all 
attempts to restore to the Hindu peoples their natural 
human dignity and check the system of rank decep- 
tion and exploitation which keep them hypnotised 
and enslaved to their castes and priests The present 
generation of Hindus has hardly anything to justify 
the superior airs which some of them assume when 
they talk of Hindu culture As Sir P. C. Ray said: 

Hinduism is only tolerant and catholic m mere 
empty words In actual life it is rigid, cruel and re- 
pulsive ” Even saints and prophets like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore are in reality out- 
castes to Ae mentality of the orthodox Hindu 
majonty They would disown them if their tradi- 
tional life were touched The claim of superior cul- 
ture IS an utterly false imposture and a clever 
manoeuvre, ;vith the help of ancient books and 
leones intended to 'conceal the hideousness of 
Hindu life and the brutality of its caste masters We 
must stop this bluster. Let us make ourselves at- 
least as decent as other civilised peoples before we 
plume ourselves on our ichievements 

The risk of a revival of Brahman Imperialism 
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in. a dis^ised iofttiis too serious, to "be ignored The 
immensity of the danger tliat tliieatens the Hindus 
may be< imagined when ,we lemember that even 
Mahatma Gandhi, when he started the Khilafat agi- 
tation openly confessed that he was one of those 
who believed that caste was a good insti- 
tution. He has changed, but the other Hindu 
leaders have not, at an}' rate a lai ge ' number 
of them have not The President of the All-India 
Vaniashrama Swamjya Sangh speaking ' at a 
public meeting m Kuinbhakonam denounced Siva- 
rajya without caste as a body without soul (Jhtadias 
Mad, 22nd Ma}^,\]^ 94 o) He is but one of. the 
thousands of Hindu leaders who hold that “caste” 
is the soul of Hinduism Brahman sophists like Sir 
S Radhakrishiian who, as becomes a philosopher, 
discourses on the ideal view of caste, of the division 
into four Vainas and fustifies it on the giound that 
“it illustrates the spirit of comprehensive s3mthesis 
characteristic of the Hindu mind with, its faith in 
the collaboration of races and the co-operation of 
cultures,” although ‘Tn all the known periods of 
Indian history after the system of caste had come 
into existence; it has been an ‘instrument of intoler- 
ance and oppression ' ” dominate Hindu life all 

over the country and keeii it moored to its ancient 
exploitations In subjection to a foreign lulei the 
Hindus feel at least' the comradeship of common 
thraldom. Under Swaraj tbe Hindus may be split 
up into numerous irreconcilable _ groups; caste 
imperiaiisra may triumph; the disunion of the 
Hindus may, be exploited by the Muhammadans 
Hindu imperialists who think caste to be the soul of 
Hinduism' may join hands with the Muslims or 
foreign invaders against their fellow Hindus and 
again impose upon the Hindu masses the yoke 01 
caste slavery which has brought the whole nation 

, *1^568 44*46, Hmdiiisni and’tbo Kodtm World, K ir.F»>“lAar. 
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to its present degradation Freedom with caste 
is a mockery The Hindu masses who are but pawns - 
in the hands of their caste masters will be safer in 
subjection to a foreign rule than under the free 
domain of the superior castes 

Any impel lalisiii is more endurable than caste 
domination It is this truth we have to recognise 
and proclaim There can be no compromise on this 
point The Hindu nation must decide whether it 
will have “caste” or Swaraj — ^the two cannot co- 
exist The Hindu masses must be on their guard 
against Caste-Raj being re-established in the name 
of Swaraj Their own leaders and priests have be- 
trayed them time after time in the past Those who - 
hetraj'ed tliem are even now in power, in the Con- 
gress and Socialist movements, in the temples, in 
the villa^s and in the favour of the rulers They 
have not shown any change of heart. The Hindu 
masses who want real freedom, who want to be as 
free^ in Hindu society as the Muslims and the 
Christians are free in their respective communities, 
should with one voice raise the cry — ^“No Freedom 
with Caste.” Let every one who dares to demand 
Swaraj or independence for India publicly pledge 
himself to root out caste It should be clearly im- 
pressed on all liberty-loving Hindus and Indian 
Nationalists that the nation cannot have independ- 
ence and yet deny freedom and equalitj- to its Hindu 
subjects The revival of Caste-Raj in any form Is 
the greatest menace of the present crisis which all 
people, Hindus, Sikhs, Muslims and. 
Christians, should unite in combating. 



Appotdices 

[Abundant materials, enough to make a second 
-volume, are available to demonstrate that Hindp 
leaders of the twentieth century are pursuing the 
same suicidal policy as the ancient Br ahmans, and 
freedom and democracy are in as great danger m 
'the India of to-day as ever in the past A detailed 
■treatment of this aspect must be left over for another 
occasion. The appendices added to this second 
•edition, however, serve to give the reader an idea of 
,the gravity of the present situation.] 
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Appendix 

MEMORANDUM 

Presented before the British Parliamentary Delegation, 
to India by 

Swam! Dhatma Theertha, BA, LL.B., FTesidenit, 
Hindu Mis^onary Society, S N. Sevashrani, Big Conjee* 
vecam. 

Members of the Delegation. 

You have come to study the Indian situation and prob- 
ably you are thinking that Ihe Hmdu-Mushm differences 
form the crux of the problem If you think so, you are 
on the wrong track. The jiroblem at the core is neither 
Indian nor Hmdu-Muslim, it is almost cent per cent 
Hindu, and unless you grasp this fact you wiU return 
just as you came without understanding what the trouble 
IS I am an ardent Hmdu who has bved all fais life in 
humble service and renundation of all selMi mterests. 

1 wish to tell you what and whm% the •nmin disease is : 

The Hmdus form roughly 75% of the population of 
this counlxy, most of the o&er %% are descendants of' 
Hindus who escaped fromi the Bin du fold and sou^t 
refuge in I slam , Christiamty and other religions Two 
sets of people leave Hmduism m a contmuous stream* 
One, the oppressed, persecuted and degraded low castes 
who form the vast majority, and the other, those who 
abandon Hinduism disgusted with its Brahman domina-- 
tion, caste, idolatry and other superstitions lb -flie latter 
group are included not only Muslims and rhT-TgKanc but- 
Si^, Brahmo-Shmajists, Arya-Samajists, Buddhists,. 
Aoieists, etc Thus is a few centuries more - ^Vign loo 
milh^ have left Hmduism Another 60 miUion Un- 
touchables (Scheduled Castes) are panting to get oat- 
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Jnim Hindu slavery by any means. Only tbeir age-long 
hielplessness, illiteracy and noverty stand in the vray 
In the heart of the Caste-Hindu conununify in Souib 
I n d i a, a c^uianiic movemrait called the Dravidian 
^Federation, aiming at secession from Hindumm, js sweep- 
Jng the masses. So you will see that long, long before 
any Briton had set his foot on Indian soil a rei'olt 
was started against Bbnduism which has and is 
gaining in momentum as the centuries pass. It is the 
.natural, spiritual urge of a living people to get out of 
the darkness and shackles of mediaevahsm to the h^t 
.and freedom of modem lifo. The Hmdu-Muslun con- 
dSict IS only one manifestadon of this country-wide agony 
(o£ a deep moral stniggla 


•R rifaiin has many great achievements to her credit 
-in Tn/iia But she has utterly failed to facihtate the 
PmflnmpaHnn of an ancient people from flie throes of the 
struggle to escape from their bondage to the soulless 
forms of a dead ovilizatton—the civilization of Brahman 
worship, idol worship, caste and priestcraft. Hindu 
society and Hindu religion as th^ are to-day are dnenues 
of all progressive forces Tfa^ axe an object of disgust 
’and fear to all non-Hmdus who stand in dread rf bang 
an piiifaH by seethmg mass of 300 milhons of h^mi^ 
stdl helplessly^fefti^ towards then- ovm aimA^cm 
All the chief political parties of India are ^eed m 
-regard to one thmg-tbeir oppositian 
.The Muslim!!, the Untoudiables, the 
-Brahmans, the Sikhs, and even toe ^ 

umted in toeir oppoatzon to toe Hindu 
The differences between toe Congress and toe Mi^im 
-I,eague, the Congress and toe 
and toe non-Brahman The 

“ toe common aversion 

-antagonism is not- based "L^^evitable const!- 

-m their pohtical ideologies but Caste- 

-tution of toe Confess as Christian or 

Hindus No non-Hmdu, be he a Musnm, 
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Sikh, nor a member of the Untouchable Classes, nor any 
s^-respectmg Hindu like the non-Brahman of South India, 
can visualise without horror the project of a Caste-Hindu. 
majority commg into political power agam in India. It 
IS a calamily they would stake their all to prevent. 


What IS the cause of this Universal opposition to 
Hindu Rule^ If I say that Brahmanism or Caste- 
Rule IS at the root of aU disumon and discord in India, 
you may net understand it Even if you could under- 
stand, you would not readily believe it I must eicplam 
the pomt m the light of a paraUel history which you 
can more easily appreciate, zis. what has happened in# 
Japan and may agam happen if the incredible blunders 
of British Rule in India are re-enacted by the Allies m 
that country The ignoble attempt of Japan at World 
Uommation and her more ignoble downfall are the 
■necessary outcome of the pursuit of a rotten mediaeval’ 
culture hidden under a doak of superficial modernism 
Fortunately it seems that the Alhes have recognised that 
the only way to prevent Japan nsmg agam as a threat 
to world peace is to obliterate that barbarous culture 
and convert her people to the modem way of thinkmg 
and hving — 


(a) The pivot of Japanese national life was the- 
Divme Emperor to whom all were bound m unquestion- 
mg submission and obedience He was the mysterious' 

source of all law and power, responsible to no one on 
earth 


(b) Under the shadow of the Spiritual Authority of' 
the Emperor .grew up a Mditary hegemony which 
exerased autocratic powers over every aqiect of the life- 
of the people 


(c) A small exclusive group of nch famflies control^ 
led the economic life of the country It and the WShtary- 

^ respecti^ 

of the immaculate Emperor ^ 
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(d) ' The Japanese people were boiid*slaves to thv 
-three-headed Divine Government Individual freedom- 
jpolitical, social, mtellectual and spiritual— was cnidied 
-under the parals^sing weight of a cleverly valed Theocrabc- 
'Capitalistio-Militansm. 


(e) The women -were demed all freedom and o{ps> 
-tunily to share the national life. 

(f) Having enslaved the people morally and finanr 
^ally and tied as (faimh nattle to the w heels of 
imperialistic ambitions, it was ea^ for the Divme Gov- 
emmenlrof 'Japan to embark on the civilizing mission of 
■world dommation and lead the people to ultimate foreign 

subjection. 


The Alhes have succeeded for the present in averting 
the calamity of -a Japanese victory But suppose th^ 
•preserve intact the Divine Character of the Emperor, the 
autocratic power of the Mihtary and Financial chqure 
and contmue to f^ the J^ianese people om flie oU 
ideology then race-supenorily, the supanonty of 
their Emperor to the heads of other nations, their diwne 
mussion of world domination, state Shintoism, 
and subjection of -women, their present victpiT sn^ 
Tiave proved mfructuous m anottier generation s®*® 
:as the restramts of foreign dommation are removed J^ 
will re-arm herself for revenge 


The problem is m all essentials the same as 

-the Japanese but a hundredfold magnified 

Indian Hirohito&— Instead of one 
Claims divme authority and superiority to ?SrSan 
hemes there are m India many milhons of Bra^® 
Hirohitos who claim similar authonty and 
^d have played with the destoy of and 

crnituries as atrociously as the gJn^bjMt 

'brought about the same ^ di^ 
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spreads over the whole nation the deatii-dealing ten> 
tacles of caste, priestcraft superstitions and restrictions on 
the elementary human n^ts of all m the country He 
proclaims the caste-laira renewed and revised as It suits 
his interests and keeps the enture population perpetually 
divided, their self-reject cru^ed, sense of freedozn 
destroyed, and teamed hereditarily m body and nund to 
bear die yoke of humiliation and bondage m the name 
of ancestral Dharma, unique jiritual culture, Intrinsic 
superiority of the Hmdu Bace and Hmdu way of life to< 
'every othra culture and mvihzationi m the world 

India’s Military Lords. — Under the spiritual author- 
ity of the Brahmans we have the many hundreds 
of Kshatriya Bajas or Indian Fnnees who constitute the 
sanction behmd Brahmamcal Theocracy ^Brahman pres- 
tige and supremacy are faithfully preserved, caste-laws 
are mercilesdy enforced, the whole State or a consider- 
able portion of Its revenue is dedicated to the Brahman- 
or his temple and the people are kept m superstitious 
awe and submission to ancient ideologies by the TTinfin 
Bajas whose sdf-preservation demands the preservation, 
of Brahmamsm 


India’s Finradal Magnates — The Vaifdiyas or Banias 
were mtended to be the financial backbone of Brahman- 
ism and even to-day we find that Hmdu capitahsts 
throughout India are led by the nose by then Brahman 
Gurus, Furohits, Priests and Brahman ^cophant-secre- 
tanes They are hand-and-glove with Brahmanism in 
every enterprise whether it is rdigion, commerce or 
politics They place their resources at the disposal of 
every movement mterested in preserving the castes, 
mamtammg the Temples, Idols and then Priests, and in* 
restoring Hmdu Baj of the days of mythological Bama 
In no other country is capitalism so abjectly wedded to 
^ reacti^ elements of the national life as in India. 
It IS la^ m the cause of Idols, Temples, Sadhus, Mahat- 
mas, Pilgrimages, Festivals, Sacrifices, Ancient. Scrip- 
tures, Caste and other paraphemaha of Brahmamsm, for 
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-which many crores of rupees are ammeiily qient, but 
most miserly m regard to education, medical rehef, 
of the down-trodden, water-supply, imjarovement of 
•roads, scientific research, village reconstruction! other 

• crying needs of the nation. 

^ •• 

Mondly Enslaved People. — As m Japan, so m hidia, 
these three forces have successfulfy enslaved the entire 
Hindu population, and after nearly two centuries of 
.Briti^ Rule th^ lemam unredeemed from their slavery 
to Brahmanism All the Hmdus, »c^t the few Brah-i 
man Hirohitos, are by th«r inherited mental constitu- 
tion happy to hve m subjection and inferiority, which 
have become natural to them True sense of freedom, true 
■iself-respect, true ^int of human equahty citizen- 
ship, true sense of justice between man and man, all 
these are concepts which hang like ceremonial robes but 
■do not touch the hisarts of the caste-minded Hmdus 

• Sometimes the latter do not hesitate to 'stigmatise 
-them as the gaudy labels of an ahen civilization 

No Sense of Freedom. — ^Human bemgs are not born 
m Hindu Society — only Caste Creatures take birth m 
'the land of the ihndus Every Hindu is a Caste Oeature 
as naturally and' unalterably as a dog is .dog or a pig is 
pig To talk of human freedom as the brithright is a he 
m such a society. Born unfree, the Hindus live all their • 
hfe m the bondage of caste They tolerate with pride, 
the depnvatioji. of the most elementary human rights — 
the n^t to study the scriptures, right to use public 
hotels, tanks, wells, right to mapy, right to choose a pro- 
fession, etc Caste denies the Hmdu freedom in all these 
.respects 

No Trim SeM-Eespect.— Sdf-Respect is impossible 
-except for the Brahmaui at whose feet even the Ruhng- 
Prmces prostrate themselves and whose blessing every 
Hindu craves for success in this world and salvation in 
the next Moral, nay, spiritual humihation is the barlh- 
nght of every non-Brahman, and the Hindu Rajas rival 
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'iheir shameful submission to the exploiting pnest and 
his idol 


FelloW'Feehng and Common Citizenship Impossible. — 
Divided mto thousands of hereditary water-tight casles 
and sub-castes, without the freedom to associate m the 
common affairs of daily life, the Caste-Hindus are doomed 
to eternal disunion, record, and mutual distrust They 
have no pl^osophy of unification or amal g am ation Their 
fundamental concept of social organization iS'diviaon into 
heireditazy castes, ei^ulsion of all recalcitrant persons 
from the Hindu fold and insulting refusal to admit any 
non-Hindu to the fellowship of Hmdu religion and society 
The caste-laws not only make the Hmdu castes mutually 
imtouchable m many respects but they m^e the non- 
Hmdus, Mu slims , Christians and others, damned untouch- 
ables m the sacred land of the Hmdus The Caste Order 
IS thus a standmg insult to all humamty, the most griev- 
ous moral and social wrong mflicted on mauTnnti 


Justice and Cfivic Responsibility.— A caste-nunded 
Hmdu can never be truly just to a person of BTintTiw 
caste when the dilute is between a member of his own 
caste and one of another caste • The Brahmans who 
•claim divinely radamed superiority and look upon all 
other human heinigs as inferior, form the most exclusive 
and most arrogant nation in the world and can never he 
just to a member of another caste K they can use their 
d^etion they are certain to use it adversely to the 
others There is a proverb in an Indian language which 
says that whai a Brahman and a lum-Brahman were 
cau^t m a flo(^ and were being drowned side by side, 
^ moments asked the latter not 

S ® Brahman drank but 

.. ® dnnk the tidy water instead Th^ 

recoBMih^^*^*^ admmistration based on the 

of the andent 
discrimination between man and 
man bn* of life, is the ingenious creation of 

man-hating Brahman lawyers, iudges Pandits phfloso- 
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phers, historians, journalists and 'others who e3q)loiteeEl 
the presence of ahen rulers whether they were Arab^ 
Moghul, Afghan or Briti^, and co-op«:ated with 
in enslaving their countrymen to humiliating mjustices 
and discriminations for the purpose of preserving their 
own hereditary superiority. Even to>day they are. making - 
use of the Indian Legislatures to impose caste>fett»s 
on the Hmdu masses and prevent their nmf|ca tr^» n To 
the non-Brahman, Brahman rule is more humiliating and 
soul-cru^ing than British Buie 

In the case of the Untoudiable Classes there is no 
question of a choicevbetween the Brahmans and the non- 
Brahmans They hate and distrust all Hm iiluR They 
have no hope of ever recovering their human dignity so 
long as they are Hmdus and subjected to Hmdu Buie. 
Even the so-called greatest man of the world, Mahatma 
Grandhi, has not succeeded m persuadmg tiie Hmdus to 
perform so harmless and simple an act of decern^ as the 
throwmg open of the temples to all Hmdus for worship— 
a ri^t which can he easily enforced by any policeman 
if -the Government makes up its mmd to do> it So the 
Untouchable Classes can never eapect the Hindus to do' 
justice to them 

• 

Hindu-Muslim Fdlowship — In the face of these' 
and similar facts how can we dream of any Tnntiiai con- 
fidence between the Hmdus and the Muslims? They are 
bound to remaini irreconcilable enemies so long as insult- 
ing caste eiEclusrveness is the badge worn by the Hmdus. 
British Buie has awakened the self-respect and pohticali 
consciousness of the otherwise backward Muslim masses- 
and they require no other justification for’ opposmg with 
their lives any attempt at estabhshmg Hmdu majonly 
Buie Hindus and Muslims are divided more markedly 
and irrevocably than any other two nations of the world. 
Mushms can at best offer to the Hindus, such co-operation 
and fellowship as the Christians or Buddhists can offer 
But Hmdus can off» only untouchability to the Muslims- ^ 
m eatmg, drinking and marrying, in the temple, in the 
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Street, m the hotel or wherever the two come into 
^personal contact , 


Failure of British Rule. — So, Sir, you will be mockmg 
Jhnman int^gence if you talk of freedom and democrat 
among a cast^mmded people The allies are crushmg 
' Nazism in Germany, and Shintoism and all allied insti- 
tutions in Japan as a prelude to educatuag the peoples for 
freedom and co-operation with the other nations of the 
world. Ih India, Bntam has been trying in a way to m- 
' cukate ideas of democracy and justice and establish some 
parhameniaiy institutions, but has all along kqit mtact 
Brahmanism, caste and their allied institutions which 
'have always been the graveyard of all liberal movements 
&om the tune of the Buddha to the present age Whether 
Bntam did this as a matter of policy or not, the fact can- 
not be disputed that the enforced peace which. India has 
been enjoymg under Bnbsh Buie has prevented her 
hberation from theocratic tyranny, caste slavery, deEgpotic 
rule of the Bajas and capitalistic exploitation resulting in 
groveling poverty, all of whuh have recmved added 
‘Status and strength under British protection 


Your Duty, — If you want to flee from India in 
'dis^ce, admitting your failure to win over her people 
to the ways of modem avilization, and leave her to 
-re-aim herself to become another, but a hundredfold 
fflore powerful Japan in the fixture world, you have only 
do t&cuss with the Brahman or caste-minded Iead«s of 
e Congress and establi^ a free India at once But if 
are r^y mterested in emanc^ating the people of 
India md helping them to take their rightful plLe as 
-cc^de; TOtt the common people of the resf of the 
world, I should like to make the following suggestions 
•for your earnest consideration— ® suggestions 


fo) Ask every Hmdu leader you meet if he ib nrs. 
-Psredto extend to aU Hindus iHia^s h^e iw 

the 'same freeX 
quahty that Chnsiians, Mushmi and Buddhists give 
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to their co-rehgioiusts 

(&) Ask him if he is prepared to abohsh all Sta!te«' 
recognhioit of caste for any purpose 'Whatsoever 

(c) Ask him if he is willmg to penalise and punish 
as an offence the public profession or practice pr attnbut-»- 
mg of caste * 

(d) Ask him if he would insist that every candidate 
for the State service should solemnly disown caste 

(e) Ask him if he would give to the non-Hindus, 
Mushms, Christians and others the same freedom and 
status as citizens as the followers of different religions 
en]oy in the fiee countries of the world in matters like 
eating, drinking, marrymg, inheriting, adopting or giving 
up a religion, and use of temples, tanks, hotels, etc 

(/) Ask him if he would give women economic rights 

'and h:eedom ' 

} ^ 

(ff) Ask him if he would make special piovision fot 
the education, housing, removal of the disabihties of and' 
raising to the level of the other commumtieSj the un- 
touchable classes who have been forcibly kept in degrada- 
tion for many centuries 
, » ' 

(/j) Ask him if he would agree to International 
Control of the Mihtary for at least 25 years or imtil the 
United Nations are satisfied that the Hmdus, Muslims and 
other peoples of India will live in peace 

^ I 

(t) Ask him if he would agree to the abohtion of 
the alsolute rule of the hundreds of Loulian Rajas and 
States and establishment of full responsible government 
with ultimate power in the people to choose their own* 
form of government 

(j) Ask him if he would completely secularise the 
State and all State activities so that hereafter political 
power shall not be used for propping up religion nor 
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xdigum be permtted to interfere with the civic Me M 
the people j 

t 

^ost of these questions may be put to Muslim 
leaders also) 

I "a” '' T 

I£ the answers to these 'quesfoons are satisfactory let ' 

India have dheedbm on these conditions K the answers 
are unsatisfactory, have the courage to tell the world and 
India m unequivocal terms that Mdians are not yet fit 
for freedom Bntam has so far ignomimously failed to 
take steps for abolishmg Brahmanism and caste, but has 
polished an d- .. stren gt hene d .the^ diacldes, unwittmgly. 
Either she must undertake to fimsTi the ]ob of liberating 
the people from these influences m a specified period or 
hand over the Ghivemment to International Trustees at 
once. 

I 

I am prepared to substantiate the allegations her^ 
if called upon to do so and to help you m every way to 
understand the true fdtuation m India ' 

February, 1946 • Yours m Service, 

SWAIVn DHABMA THEEBTHA 

t 
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A CRAWLING ORDER 'FOR THE HINDUS 

OB 

' A CBinCIb'M'OF ' 

The Pninah Hindu Charitable and Religious Endowments 
- Bill 0940)* 

" ‘by ' * 

SWAMI DHARMA THEERTHA 


Genetid Scheme of the Bill 

1. la the name of the Hmdu public destroy the Sadhus, 
the Mahants and' the Pratenuties. 

2. In the name of Sanatana Dharma deprive the ‘Hindu 
pubhc of their rights and give them to the Sanatani 
public. 

3 . In the name of ■ the Sanatana Dharma 'Pratmadhi 

Sabha deprive the, Sanatam public of their xi^ts 
and give them to the Sabha . « 

4. In the name of the Shastras and Puranas keep the 

leadmg strings 'of the Sabha m the hands of the 
Brahman commumty. . , 

5 iSstablish a Caste Raj with executive, judicial and . 
legislative powers independent of the Government. 

6. Throu^ the Sabha and the priests dominate the 
District Committees. 

7. Throu^ the SUbha and Ihe District Committees 
dominate the Central Board. 

8. Through the Central JBoard dominate all the 
temples, Dharmariialas and Maths. 

9. Throu^ the temples, Dharmariialas and Maths 
impose caste rule and Brahman supremacy on the 
Hindu public. 

*This Bill IS still pending in the Punjab Legislative 
lAssembfy. 
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motive behind the BBLli 

1. The Mcmbs, the Sadhus, the Maths, the Fraternities, 
the Rfl^Tit58, the Sannyasis and the Befonuers haw 
always been the nvals and opponents of the heredi- 
tary priests. They must be craved. 

2 With Power, Propertyt the Puranas and the People 
imder their control, the Brkhmans can regam their 
lost position 

' . AN APPEAL 

It is a shame m the Punjab, the most hberal part of 
TTinttn India, whwe the progressive influences of the 
Arya Sama] and the Sikbs have opened the eyes of the 
■ TfiTidn pubhc to the need for freedom, unity and brother- 
hood, that some Hmdus should have brought forward a 
legislative proposal which aims at crusbmg what httle 
self-respect and manhness the Hmdus have now and 
enslaving them to the castes and the priests What is 
still more strange is that such enhghtened and progressive 
men ais the Member-in-charge of the Bill should have 
failed to realise the suicidal nature of a movement 
manoeuvered by the Brahman community What is worst 
of all— the Hindu piibbc of the Punjab have been k^t in 
utter ignorance of the humiliation and serfdom mto whudt 
they are gomg to be entrapped < 

Arue and agitate to vmdicate your honour! It may 
be too late after a few months Establi^ a Committee 
of the Hmdu (Socio-Hehgious) 'Congress m yoim village. 
Pass resolutions condemnmg the Bill and callmg upon 
your representatives to throw it out, and communicate 
them to us, to the press and 'flie Govermn^f' 'Organise 
for freedom and unity hereafter- at least. ^ 

Write to us ' 

SECRETARY, 

, ffindu Missionary Society, ■ ' 

51, l^shnanager, 

LAHORE. - 
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^ ’ INTRODUCTION 

' Tt IS the most reactionary, damagmg and inequitable 
lii^asure -ever brought before a'moddm Indian Legisla- 
ture, ^di if passed into 'Law will bh'an act of betrayal 
of the Hmdus, and a substantial abdication of-the' sovereign 
potwer and ' obligation of-the Punjdb Government to 
protect the rights and liberties of a- large section of its 
subjects, mvolvmg as it does, the creation of something 
like an mdependent government, a ^Iindu Baj m its worst 
and most dreaded form of a ‘Caste Baj’, wi^ s^arate 
franchise, sepi^ate constituencies,- separate legislature, 
separate executive, 'separate judiciary and separate laws, 
all fimctioning without the control of the existmg govem-- 
ment and exercising jurisdiction over the souls as well as 
bodies of its victims 

L The Statement of Objects and Beasons is in some 
important respects misleading and incorrect and disguises 
the true n ature and scope of the BilL , 

(a) It is said m the Statement that the Board 
constituted undhr the Act shall have no hand m the 
settlement of Scheme of Behgious Worship and Cexemo- 
mals meant for Dharmashalas, temples and Mathb under 
the control of Sadhus and Mahants, that the religious 
liberties and activities of the Mahants will not be inter- 
fered -ysith m, the least by the operations of the Bill, that 
the Board 'Will consist of members elected by the general 
pubhc mterested m the religious places (and other mem- 
bers), and the BiU is simply' to make the ri^ts of the ' 
public easily obtainable and rapidly miforceable. The 
provisions of<the Bill, do not ccrrroborate these statements. 

(1) The Sadhus and iJlahants are to be depn^d 
even of Iheir hberty of conscimce. The Hmdu Religious 
IVatermties are generally more liberal than Gnhastas» 
Thqy do not beheve m all the meaningless caste distmc- 
tions They allow great freedom of religious thought. 
But the Bin enunciates a narrow creed of Sanatana 
Dhaima m Section 2 (9) opposed to all liberal ideas, and 
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seeks to impose it oa every Sadhu and liltehant. I£ they 
do not accept this creed shall cease to hold ofScei 
(Sections 61 and 62). 

(2) The temples, Dbannashalas and Maths managed 
hy Sadhus and IVlahants have been compulsorily brou^t 
under the Bill and included m Schedules IV and V, 
-without givu^ an opportumfy to the Sadhus and Mabant s 
to show cause why they should not be so iTieliidi>H even 
accotdmg to the principles of the Bill If an opportumty 
IS given to th em ., they will be able to establi^ .that they 
do not b^eve m the narrow Sanatana Dharma as arbit- 
rarily defined by the Bill, and therefore the Bill ought 
not to apply to them at all 


(3) Ihe Bill gives power to Ihe Board to eall for a 
scheme of admmistratiQn or scheme of rehgious worship 
or ceremonials, and if the scheme is not settled or if the 
scheme is not agreeable to the Board, the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Board may settle a scheme and enforce it, 
and there is not even a right of appeal [Section 69 (2) ] . 

(4) Section 70 provides fiiat Mahants sbmi miViTTiit 

their budgets to the Sri HiiEahants, and that Sn MaVianti; 
shall carry out the instnictions issued by the Board In 
this way the Board can e&ectiv^y, though indirectly, 
interfere with the budgets, in spite of the assurance in 
the Statement that the Board shall not interfere with 
the hraming c£ die budgets ' 


(5) The hberty of die Mahant to take disciples has 
hem ^e^y curt^ed, and no one is allowed to become 
a dfa^le renouncing the world without first satisfy- 
ing the local Panchayat (Section 66). 

(6) Sections 71, 72, 73 prescribe for what purposes 
c^y the funds and mcome of the temples. Maths, etc 
s^d be usrf Th^ do not meaition asything about 

expenses rfSkdhus or Mahants or their disciples and 
followers, wh^ m fact ought to form the first, charge, 
-f these Sections are enforced strictly, the Sadh^ 
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Mahants, their, disciples and followers may find it im- 
possible to use any fund for their own maintenance. 

(7) S^tions 22, 61, 62 and 91 give sweepmg powers 
to the Board to persecute iind prosecute the Sadhus and 
Mahants and make their life miserable when th^ are- 
allowed to remain in ofiSce, and to rranove them from office- 
even on mmor considerations or va^e charges' The 
provisions of the BiU are so reactionary and drastic that 
it would seem that the mam ob]^ of the Bill r unnin g 
throu^ and throu|^ from the begmnong to the end is 
the steady extirpation of all Sadhus and IMhhants and 
the bringing of all their properties and institutions under 
the control of the Brahman commumiy 

(6) The general pubhc mterested m the institutions 
is the Hmdu public The Hmdu pubhc as such have no- 
voice m the election of the members of the Board. In 
fact, by giving narrow definitions to the words “Hindu*’ 
and “Sanatana Dharma,” the Bill deprives the vast 
majority of the enhghtened Hmdus of the right to vote* 
and be elected to the Board In effect, the Board will , 
consist of only the most ilhberal and raste-ridden members 
of the Brahman-Kiommumty and others who are subser- 
vient to them, and they -will be elected by a small ^oup- 
of ilhberal and caste-minded members of the Brahman— 
commimity and people subservient to them as we ^all 
see later. 

n. The Bill tends to deprive effectively the Itodir 
public as such of thw immemonal and existiug ri^ts 
in ihe temples, Dharmashalas and Maths, and to establish 
the suprraaacy and monopoly of the Brahman-coinmninty 
ver the entire Hindu society and all Hindu institutions. 

Section 2 (10) defines who is a Hmdu. This defimtion 
does not seem to be based on any Shastra or Law A Sikh 
u^.debarred from declarmg, himself or. becoming a Hmdu^ 
while Aiyas, Brahmos, Buddhists, etc , are not excluded- 
Why IS this mvidious distinction?| Hindus respect the 
cow. Th^ respect their kings, their Gurus, ddars and 
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mssy other persons, things and animals as non-Hindus 
also do. No Shastra imposes respect for a cow as a condi- 
tion for being a Hmdu The Bill does that. If a Hmdu ill- 
treats a cow or ceases to respect it, it seems that accordmg 
to the Bill, he will cease to he a Hindu No doubt, Hindus 
do not profess the religion of Islam, Christiamty, Judaism, 
etc But the Bill says that they shall not profess their 
arehgioos' doctrines. Those liberal Hmdus like Theoso- 
phists, Brahmos, followers of Hama Krishna Mission and 
millions of other Hmdus who approve of and preach the 
good teachings -of other rehgions may thus be prevented 
from dedaring themsdves as HinriuB Hie HiiidiiR of the 
Bill will therefore be only the ilhberal section of the 
Hmdu public 


Even this section of the Hmdus as rlpfinpri by the Bill 
have no right under the Bill The Hindu public which 
enjoys rights under the Bill is narrowed down and res- 
tricted by the condition that the Hindu must bdieve 
in Sanatana Dharma if he diould have a n^t to vote, to 
stand for election to the Board or Pandiayats or to be 
Trustee or Majiant, etc. Section 2 (18) lays down that a 
Bhndu has no ‘interest’ m. any Bhaxmashala unlma^ he 
bdievesinthe Sa natana Dharma as defined by the Bi lT. 
A Hmdu cannot be nonunated to the Judicial Committee 
unless he belie\res m the same narrow creed. So only 
those few Hindus who accept the creed of the Bill will 
have ai^ of the rights conferred by the BilL The other 
Hindus wiU be dqirived of the rights they now enjoy by 
custom and law by Sections 1, 22 and 93 of the Hiii 
The high qualifications fixed for ttie voters and f-awdidatoff 
are a further limitation on the rights of the Bhndu public. 


o* Sanatana Dharma 
presmbed by the Bill is so narrow, undiasttic, untrue 
and humiliatmg to the vast majority ttf the Hindus fiiat 
v^ few self-req«cting ffindus, except members of 
c^umty, wiU care to accept it. Thfy 
•n-ill prefer to keep out of fte Bill, fo this way tS* 
majority of the self-reqjecfing Hindus will be forrad to 
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abradon Ibeir umnemonal nghts. The Brahmau com- 
mumly and their subservient followers will become 
masters of all the institutions and properties. 

t 

in. The Bill enunciaieB a new creed of Sanatana 
DhaAna— a creed which is diametrically opposed to the 
Sanatana Dhaxma of the Vedas, Upanishads and Shastras, 
and which will make Sanatana Dharma unacceptable to 
all fair-minded Hindus and an object of ridicule to all 
enlightened persons. As the creed is sought to be pro- 
pagated and enforced through law, the temples, Dharma- 
shalas, Maths, Panchayats, letc., it will create a great split 
in the Hindu community, compi^ most Hindus to disown 
Sanatana Dharma or accept the humiliation and subjection 
to the Brahman community who will once more become 
the masteis of l^e Hindus as in pne-British days. The 
r^hne of caste and priestcraft will be restored, and caste 

persecutions and ex^rommunications will he revived. 

\ 

According to section 1 (9) a Hmdu to be considered. 

, as a Sanatana Dharnu. 

i 

(I) Must recognise the Vedas as revealed. 

So far as Sanatani Hindus are concerned, to the 
vast majority of them the Vedas have remamed and still 
remam a sealed book. It was not revealed by the prie^ 
who kept ^ean as a sec^ It was the' Western scholars 
who first brought them out from secr^. Ehren now the 
Brahmahs^^eneralfy' throughout India propagate the idea 
that other Hmdu communities should not read the Vedas 
The language of the Vedas remains unrevealed even to 
great scholars, what to say of the ordmary Hmdus The- 
Bill does not make any provision to teach the Vedas. 
And, as we ^all show, the Hmdus may even- be told 
under the Bill that except tiie Brahman-<K>nununify no 
other Hmdus are even now entitled to read *or listen to 
the Vedas Books which are so forcib^ kept sealed and 
secret must be recognised ds revealed if the -Hmdu should 
become a Sanatana Dharmi Hmdu. It is placing a 
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.pieauum on ignorance and superstition or it aims at 
jrestrictmg Sanatana Dharma to the Brahman-conunmuty. 
And what is the meaning o£ ‘revealed’? Is it according 
to the meaning given by Axya Samajists, by Christians, 
.by Muslims, by Buddhists or Englidi dictionaries^ Is 
there any injunction in any Shastras that one must beheve 
certam Bodte as revealed m order to become a Sanatana 
Dhaimi Hmdu^ Most Hmdus respect the Vedas as they 
xespect the God m a ten^le There is no necessity to 
mtroduce m a Bill any incorrect reference to this sacred 
feeling No judicial court will he able to determme 
•exactly the meaning of ‘revealed’ 

If the Arya Samajists were to say that the Vedas 
should be recognised as ‘revealed’, they would be justified 
because they are prepared to teach the Vedas to all They 
.are tiuly Veda-revealers 

(2) I. A Sanatana Dhaxmi Hhidn must believe in 
‘Caste by birth. 

Most Hmdus of the present day observe ‘caste by 
birth’ because it is tfie social custom and law, and they 
are not free to violate it But thore will be hardly any 
fair-mmded Hmdu with some education who will believe 
m it Even leaders of the mo^ orthodox section do not 
beheve m it They reahse it is untrue and an evil They 
bave refused to return caste m the recent Census They 
have written books condemnmg it They daily violate 
its restrictions m many respects All true Sannyasins 
and Sadhus are by the prmciples of their order required 
■to Ignore it and everywhere they openly preach agamst it 
All great national leaders have cursed t>iig evil To 
nmety-five per cent of the Hmdus caste is 'a humiliation 
and a disadvantage To many millions of TTiTii^ng it is 
worse than slavery The only section of the Hmdus to 
whom caste by birth without any consideration of 
-character, education, profession, Gima and ICawiia fe a 
pleasure and profit, are the Brahman.commumty They 
elone really want it Exc^tmg a handful of these people. 
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all other Hmdus must sacrifice their conscience, thw 
self-reEpect, their and status as Hmdus , and 

dtizois, and disown their immemorial religious bdieb if 
they accept this xxmdiiion imposed by the Bill. But if 
they want any right under the Bill they must 4o so’ 

* t 

The Vedas, Upanishads and the Dharma Shastras do 
not recognise caste by birth only. No great Bishi or 
Acharya or Samt or Teacher has ‘supported it It is 
against all the good teachings of Hindu rebgion. It is 
against all ideas of truth, justice and freedom. It is with- 
out any principle or scientific justification. Itisicondemned 
by aU civilized religions and peoples of the world It is the 
chief cause of Hmdu downfall. It is to-day an obstacle to 
India’s umty and freedom.. It is sudh an institution which 
the Hmdus are asked to bdfeve m. The only object of 
this provision is to establish the supremacy and mono- 
poIieB of the Brahman-commumty, and, to exdnde all 
other Hindus from the benefits' of the Bill and the Hindu 
mstitutions. 

A true Hifidu and a true Sanatana Dhaimi will never 
believe m caste by birth, though he may observe it 
because he is bound Those who respect the Vedas must 
therefore msist that a men who believes in caste by birth 
cannot be a true Hmdu or Sanatana Dharmi The Bill, 
if it IS for the good of Hindu rehgion and soaety, should 
exclude those who belieive m caste by birth from all its 
* benefits and the services. Because tihose who believe m 
caste by birth are enemies of true Hmdu religion and true 
Sanatana Dharma th^ are enemies of Hmdu society; 
they are eaplpiters of the Hmdus who want to ke^ the 
Ibndus divided, weak and disgraced. What is more, fiipy 
can never be good citizens m ,a civilised country of the 
present age. They will always be interested in cnifdung 
their brother citiz^ and dominating over them. 

(3) A Sanaitana Dharmi Hindu must aco^t as bind- 
ing on himself fibe xeligious and theological doctrines ot 
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£a.e Bamayana, the Mahabharfa, the Sauitis or Qie 
Piiranas. 


He need not bdieve m &e Vedas; but most believe 
in caste He need not acc^t the Vedas as binding, but 
must accept the Furanas or Smntis as bmding. In fact, 
he must believe m the Vedas because the Vedas do not 
recognise caste by birth He should not consider the 
Vedas as binding because if he does he cannot beheve in 
>caste by birth So the bindmg authorities are the Furanas, 
Smritis, Ramayana and Mahabbarata Why^ jBecause 


these books mculcate not only the worship of God but also 
the worship of Brahmans, and they make it obhgatoxy on 
the Hmdus to perform all the ceremomes and Foojas 
which will bnng profit to the Brahman, and what is more, 
they establish that the vast majority of the Hindus have 
310 right for Vedas, for Mantra or Tantra, for Foojar or 
penance, for any decisive voice in the management of 


the temples or other rehgious institutions, or for frammg 
social or rehgious laws, or for altermg the eins t ing ones. 
If the Hmdus accept these books as bindmg upon 
they will be losing many valuable n^ts as hniupn 
bemgs, which they have acquired under the Rntigh rule. 
Sadhus and Mahants may be told that th^ have no right 
to become Saimyasms or to renounce the world. Even 
m the judicial courts and the Legislatures it may be 
argued that the Hindus have bound themselves volimtarily 
^ these books and they are debarred from domg any- 
thing against their directions Hmdus will be 
and crippled, the Brahmans will become their law-giveis 
become their ' rehgion; temples, 
Dh^ashalas and Maths will be governed accordmi to 
ften* principles, and as the Statemait of Objects and 


^ bmdmg authority of the Furanas 
and Smntis, the Brahmans fcan start caste-persecutions 
and excommunications aB over the Provmce They can 
aebar aU hberal Hmdus from temples Dhatmashalas and 
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Maths on ■ some preteict or other, because a Shastra 
lean he easily quoted for any position if the pnest is cleya 
enough In fact, the Punjab Legislature is asked not to 
pass its own laws but to give a blank cheque to the 
Brahmans to enforce the law of unknown books — uniknown 
to the Legislature and unknown to the people to be bound 
by them. 

' This IS the Sanatana Dharma defined m the BiU^ 
the Bill wants to make use of the temples, Dharmashidas, 
etc , and their funds for the propagation and promotion 
of this creed [Sectioni 51 (r)] 

IV. The scheme of administration prt^osed in the 
Bin is hound to he inefiScient, and lead to corruption and 
also ei^loitation. 

The Central authority is in a board elected for five 
years (Sections 3 and 4) by Sanatana Dhatmi voters. 
But this authority is to be actually exerased by an 
Executive Committee of five persons [II (c)] A majority 
of these five, vvz , three persons will wield 'almost 
all the authority tmder the Bill without any, 
control from the Government Even Municipalities, 
Corporations, Joint Stock Coinpames, Schools and 
Colleges, Co-operative Societies, etc., have the benefit of 
Government control But this Hmdu Rehgious Endow- 
ment Board, exercising jurisdiction throughout the Pro- 
vmce, with many hundreds of institutions under its con- 
trol, with power to influence the social status, n^ts and 
privileges and the religious consolations of milhons of 
Hmdus is to be entirely free from all Government control 
Because the Government is not a Puranic Gtevranment 
guided by the Brahmans and their SHastras> This 
arrangement would be an abdication of the duty imposed 
upon the Government to safeguard not only pubhc 
property and funds, but also the freedom of the people. 

If the Bill IS for the better management of the insti- 
tutions, the entire executive authority, from the Central 
Committee down to the village Panchayat, should be 
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under the direct control of a Goven^ent^Department in 
charge of a Hindu Minister The dative bodies ^ould 
have only legislative functions Otherwise the BiH will 
be creating a Government withm a Government, , a new 
State withm a State Because the Board constituted 
under <the Bill proposes to exorcise Legislative, Executive 
and Judicial authority m the affairs covered by the Bill 
unmterfered witii by the existing Government It is a 
kind of SwarsL] granted to the Brahmans, a Domimon 
Status for the rule of caste and priestcraft 


The Bill creates three classes of electorates, three 
(dasses of candidates for election^ with three grades of 
qualifications, and provides for general elections m three 
years for the Panchayats, and five years for the Board. 
This arrangement will be a waste of time and money and 
hrmtful of constant wrangling and endless trouble to the 
people and the authorities The provisions for the Sec- 
tion of Sn^Mahants are vague and unworkable 

a 

V. The Bill has no important constructive proposals 
for the better management of the Hindu institutions or 
for making them more benefidal to the Hindus 


If temples, Dharma^alas and Maths are to become 
really serviceable to the Hindus they should be managed 
by tram^ workers or qualified missionaries or 
S^us There is no provision to turn out such workers 

^o j^serve the pubhc instead of esploitmg them. 

' no hopes to give to the down-trodden ttitw His 

md fo those who are oppressed and disgraced by caste The- 
Bdl does not wmt to give any definite hberal rehgioud 

wsion to divert the surplus funds to useful purposes, s^h 
M TOter-sup^. roads, aid to agricultural improvement,. 
Sr? mdustnes, efc The Bill does not 

destitutes and 

Sd ^ an religious inatitiitions 

“message of unification or consoh- 

SS Z an substantia 

^ benefit to the Kndu masses 
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VL Arya Somajists must be CarefoL 

The Bin does not dearly escdude the Aiya Samaj, as 
it does the Sitdis. It gives power to the Board to call for 
returns and statements even from private iwstitnfanng 
(Section 86). The Bill generally applies to all Kirnln 
xdigious and charitable endowments created for public 
purposes [Section 1 (2)]. If the Arya Samaj is -a 
Hindu institution it may be covered by this Section. 
Section 19 gives power to the Board to bring under the 
<^eration of the Bill all shrmes and their properties situ- 
ated in the Punjab and governed 1^ the BUI. The Board 
may mdude the Arya Samaj institutions in their hst 
prepared imder Section 19, and there will then be no 
remedy open to the Arya Samaoists to get out of its, 
operation. The result will be that the Arya Samaj will 
come under the control of a Board and Fandiayats in 
which there will be no Aiya Samajists and in whose 
dectaon the Arya Samajists will have no voice at alL 

In fact, one underlying motive appears to be th® 
creation cf a strong orthodox opposition to the liberal 
influence of the Arya Samaj among the Hindus and m the 
long run to, absorb the Samaj itself mto the reacbonaty 
Puranic Hmduism, just m the same way as Buddhism and 
other progressive movements were cru^ed. 

VIL. The Bill gives permanent xecegnilioin and 
status to the Sanatana Dharma Fratinidhi Sabha and 
hdps it to establish affiliated Sabbas all ovn flie Province 
by bolding out to the members of flie Ssecntive Com- 
mittees of all iSauatana Dbaxma Sabbas of three years' 
standing the right to be x^^listered as electors even if they 
do not possess any oflier q o a l ifi c a fl on prescribed fox flie 
general electors. (Sect«uu^29 and 42). 

RiHa by side ‘Wife’ the destruction, of the religious 
fraternities, there is another underljdng motive in the 
Bin, and that is the establishment of a Hindu organisa- 
bon based on caste 'and the ascendency of the Brahmaii 
cranmumty. The Sanatana Dharma Pratinidhi Sabha is . 
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to be the nucleus of this Puranic revival The Bill gives 
a pecmanent legal status to the Sabha The Sabha has 
recommended some amendments, and it seems th^ have 
been accepted b^ the member-in.-charge of the BilL Theae 
amendments place the real motive of the authors of the 
Bill beyond doubt According to the amended provisions, 
the Sabha vnll have dx seats reserved for its representa-* 
lives m every District Committee The Brahman Foojaries 
are also to have speaal r^resentatiom. It would- 
appear that the members of the Sabha can vote and stand ' 
as candidates m the general constituencies also - Thus 
they wiU practically have a double vote and a double 
representation^ which means the District Committees will, 
if not immediately, 'in a diort tune be completely domi~ 
nated by the Sabha The schane of the Central Board 
also has been altered to serve tiie same purpose of Ihe' 
gradual aggrandisement of tiie Sabha It looks almost 
like a calculated plot to attam the ascendency nwH mono-* 
poly of all real pow^ for the Sabha under the leadmg^ 
strings of the Brahman community The procedure is 
too patent to deceive any thou^tfiil person 

First m the name of Hmdu l^ciety^ persecute and- 
destroy the Sadhus and Mdiants 


Second in the name of Sanatana Dharma derive the 
Hindus of all thmr nghts 


Third m the name of Sanatana Dharma Pratinidhi 
Sabha deprive the Sanatani pubhc of their rights 
by manipulatmg the elections 


Last keep the leadmg strings of the Sabha m the 
hands of the Brahman-commumty 


The result wiH he that the Brahman-commumW will 
^e more, as m ancient days, nde on the necks of the 
^dus md become the sacred masters of an their 

propagating with the 

th ^® Punjab must he worse 

than sunpletons to swallow this ba i t . 
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All reference to 'the Sanatana Dhaxma Piatuudbi 
Sahha and its affiliated Sabhas should be de leted from 
the 'Bill. All the voters are Hindus. The Sabha has no 
int@r^ or right or even status distinct fraib. the Winrin 
voters or the Hindu public. Special representation of 
thb Sabha would therefore be nothing more than a trick 
to defeat the Hmdu public and the purpose of the Bill, 
It would be just like allowing tiie rndian National Con- 
gress and the Muslim League to -send their own repre- 
sentatives to the Assemblies and Councils in opposition, 
to thO elected representatives of the people, 

VIU. Tlie Bill is morally imsupportable' and will be 
a gross misuse of the machinery of die Punjab Legislature. 

From the andent days down to the present Ihe 
Brahman^ommunity have always stood for the suppres^- 
sion of the freedom. and self-respect of the Hmdus and 
their ciqiloitatioh by all the tncks of priestcraft and 
superstition. In opposition to the Brahmans there have 
always existed various orders of Sadhus, Monks, Ascetics 
and Beformers preachmg agamst the evil of caste and 
pnestcraft Ihe Brahmans as the zehgious leadezs of the 
TBmdu. pubhc have utilised every opportunily of usmg 
the power of the Governments f or^ crushmg their enemies, 
the rehgious fraternities. It was with the help of the 
Bajput conquerors that the Brahlnans mercilessly des- 
troyed the Buddhist monks, took possession of their mon- 
asteries and their wealth and ponverted them into xidi 
temples It was with the help often of the Muslim Bulers 
that the Brahmans persecuted the great Vaidmavite samts 
of North Lidia and Maharashtra It was with die help 
of the East India Company that the Brahmans estabhshed 
their control over the South Indian "temples which before 
that period were governed by the Agamas and did n^ 
recognise caste ■‘NoW-with the help of the Punjab Tagis- 
lature, the attedipt is being ihade to destroy the hereditary 
-ememi^ of thfe Bralimahs-^the -Sadhus and'’Mjahants.' No 
doubt the latter have degenera'fed, bto die BiB has TesSSy 
not a single constructive -suggestion to retrain diem, or 
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-to promote the creation of an order of competent Sadhus 
and workers or to preserve the original liberal cbaractor' 
of the religious fratermties On the other hand, the remedy, 
proposed by the Bill is the steady estirpation of the 
jrehgious fratermties, the' destruction of the liberal 
character and ideals of the foundations, and the imposi- 
tion of a narrow creed and the supremacy of the Brah- 
mans 

The Sadhus may ^oil their own lives and injure a 
few who are m dose proximity to them Thdr capacity 
for mis c hi ef stops there But the Brahmans roam about 
everywhepre They go into every Hindti home. They 
are m every ^here of life — social, rehgious, political, 
educational and admnistrative Everywhere th^ forge 
fetters of caste and crush the freedom and manhness of 
the Hmdus and frustrate the national movements In 
the Punjah they have not got sufBcient econoimc resources 
or social status The Bill will put the immense resources 
of the temples, Bharmashalas, Maths, etc , m their imTulg 
and raise them once more m pubhc life as the leaders of 
the Hindu slaves 

The simple-mmded Hmdus of the Punjab have two 
great yearnings and these sacred yearnings are to be ex- 
ploited by the Bill (1) Hindus passionately love 
the term Sanatana Bharma * would to pre- 

serve it at any cost It is an in^irabon to thimi There- 
fore exacHy this word is used m the Bill, qmte against 
the teachmgs of all the Shastras and scriptoes.-'to 
the Hmdus yield their necks to the yoke of caste humilia- 
tion and Brahman tyranny (2) Secondly, the of 

the Punjab want to organise themselves hke the fiiVTig 
md the Aryas They pomt to the Sikh Gurdwara Act. 
They are jealous of the great work that the Arya Hamaj 
IS doing The Hmdus would make any gamfino to be 
able to consohdate their society hke their neighbour 
commumties This aspiration is to be egplmtfd by the 
Bill to make the Hindus once more bow at the feet of the 
Brahmans The SiMis and Aryas have saved themselves 
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from worst sins of the Hmdus; their organisations 
aiTTi at a larger life of greater freedom, justice and 
hrotherhood. Theirs are n^^teous orgamsations. But 
alas! the Hmdus want to organise m order to revive the 
evils, frauds, exploitation and humiliation of their fellow- 
men. Theirs is a sinful organisation. It aims at thwart- 
ing the liberal influences of the SiMis, the Aryas, the 
Brahmos, and the great national leaders like Mahatma 
Gandhi, and make one last effort to resuscitate the dying 
forces of caste slavery and Brahman '^anny The Bill 
IS an undisguised chsdlenge to the hidum National Con- 
gress to do its worst to abolish untou^ability and throw 
open temples to, all Hmdus. 

j 

IX. Su gg estions for overhauling the Bill. 

(a) The deflmtion of ‘Hmdu’ should be changed thus' 
“A Hindu means a native of Bidia, other than a Mudim, 
Christian, Parsi, a Jew or follower of any religion started, 
outside India, who makes a declaration that he is a Hmdu. 

(i) AH reference to Sanatana Pharma should be 
deleted from the Bill. It is a sacred word and all the Vedas 
cannot e^aust its meamng It would be a sacrilege to 
give it a crude description m one clause lof a Bill 

(c) All reference to the S D P. Sabha and its affi- 
hated Sabhas -diould be deleted for .reasons stated above. 

(d) Franchiw diould^be widened and there should: 
be only one register of elections, instep erf three. A form 
may be prescribed for applying for registration as an 
elector and it may be priced at one anna. Any Ihndu 
who read and understand the form and fill it up in his 
own handwriting should be entitled to be so registered 
The register may be renewed every year. The expenses 
of pr^armg th6 register and the elections will thus be 
met by the one anna which every voter will have to pay 
for the form 

(e) The qualifications of the candidates for election 
should be revised. 
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(j) Those who beheve m caste by birth ^ould be 
.disoifranchised and debarred from all services in the 
temples, Dharmashalas, Maths, etc, because they cannot 
3be good citizens, and th^ are beheving m something whidi 
IS opposed to the teachings of the Hmdu scriptures, Bishis 
and teachers 

(ff) Provision should be made for estabbshing Tram- 
jng Sdiools for Hmdu workers and missionaries and for 
jecrmting Mahants, Sadhus, Trustees, Poojanes, Managers, 
etc , foom among trained men only. 

(A) Funds and mcome of the institutions should be 
nised only for the maintenance of the inshtations, their 
inmates and workers, for the performance of wor^p nnH 
JEor the imparting of religious education m the premises 
and trainmg and mamtaining missionaries All surplus 
income should be free to be utilised tac the practical 
benefit of the Hmdu pubhc, such as water supply, mam> 
tenance of the poor and orphans, famme rehef, Tnprimai 
aid, agricultural improvement, etc , 'etc 

(0 The executive administration of all the subjects 
nnd all the institutians brought imder the operation of the 
Bill should be vested m a permanent Department of the 
'Government in the charge of one of the Hmdu Mmisters 
of the Government and the offices of Mahants, Trustees, 
Managers, etc should have the benefits of the security 
and disciplme of Government service, and freedom to 
preserve dieir spiritual life 

0) The elected Board and the Pancbayats should 
have only legislative and advisory powers on matters 
affecting the public 

(A) Hiere should be no sepaiate judicial authority 
under the Bill The executive will have sufficient power - 
to carry out its orders, therefore all questions requiring 
judicial dedsion must be referred in the ordinary course 
to the Civil Courts of the Government 
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(0 The above proposal will m^e the admmistra- 
tion simpler, more efficient and free from corruptiosi and 
less eiqiensive.'' The Hmdu public will be spared the 
trouble and woixy of selfish wranghugs at the frequent 
elections. The Government need not abdicate its legiti- 
mate duties and powers to a Caste-Ba] An educated 
order of Sadhus will be created. • 

All the Sections of the Bill should be recast in the 
spirit of the abdve suggestions. • ' 
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"Men should at least he allowed to be hom £tee. 
To strangle theix freedom and self-i^e^ect ermi while 
in the womb of thduc mother, permanentlsr fix thdx 
social statos and rights, disgrace them fox their birth, 
then compel them to live in that disgrace all tbdc 
life, amply because they were bom of th^ parents, 
is a practice no avihsed people would tolerate and it 
is this practise that the Bill aims at reviving and 
strengfitening in the name of ‘Caste’. It will he a vote 
of India’s unfitness for freedom and self-government?’. 


A CBmcisa: OF tbt: wn.Tn xo 

CODIFY HINDU LAW 

introduced vn the Central Legislahve Assembly 
(Mazdi 1943) 

(SWAMI DHABMA THEEBTBA; B.A., 

1. Laddi^f in Definiteness and Clarity. 

(«) The term Hindu’ is not d^ed satisfactorily. Its ' 
scope IS made to d^end on the scope of the TTfaiT^t 
Law But the Bills do not say what is ‘Hindu 
Law' Hence the courts and the people are lef^ 
as hitherto, to the meny of the aTipiwt. scriptures. 

(6) Terms like caste,- Varna, Gotra, Pravara, etc. are 
also not defined but referred to the Hindu Law. 

The term Hindu may be so defined as to im-inda “any 
native of India by birth or domicile who is not governed 

Oi^an or Mudim Law or any other law of martiagu 
inheritance and succession in force in Br itish fedia.” 
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2- Bills not Sdf*«ontained. 

The object of codification is to replace the confused^ 
^d confiictmg anaent authorities and later dicisifms 
.called TSndu Law' by a code intelligible by itselfi l%is 
object IS not fully achieved as the Bills are made to depend 
•on the Hindu Law for some vital purposes. This 
leaning on the IJindu Law is qmte unnecessary and is 
jresorted to because the Bills want to preserve some ideas 
and customs which are quite irrational and cannot be ex- 
plained or justified exc^ by reference to another unin- 
telligible authority called tiie Hmdu Law. 

■3. Based on incorrect inter^etation and undostandfaig 

of Facts and Principles. 

The Bill relatmg to marriage states: “Caste means 
one of die four primary Vamas or castes mto which 
Hmdus are divided”: — 

(a) Varnas are not castes, castes are not Vamas. 

> Varna stands for a classification which is almost 
entirely based on conduct, character and moral 
qualities and has hardly anything to do with the 
' birth the person. Caste is entirely based on 
birth and has nothing to do with any ratumal 
,/ principle or conduct or moral quahties. Caste and 
Varna are mutually irreconcilable conc^ts > (See 
History of Castes by S. V. Kelkar). 

' %(&) The .main castes are more than three thousand 
and not four as presumed in the Bill (See His- 
tory of Castes by S Kdkar, Census r^orts ilSll 
and 1921). 

-(c) All Hmdus are not divided mto the four castes 
' or Vamas. There are many Hmdus who do not 
come under the four Vamas or castes and are 
independent of them. There are many who do 
' not own any caste (Census Reports 1931 and 
■ 1941). 
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4. Unnecessary and Unjnst Ftovasions. 

(a) The introduction into -Qie Bills o£ terms and ideas 
like Varna, Caste, Gotra, Pravara, etc are quite 
unnecessary They serve no useful purpose, ie>' 
present no intelhgible ideas, are morally unsup- 
portable and involve grave injustice 

(b) Because the above irrational^concepts are preserv- 
ed m the Bills, they have to depend on the Hmdu 
Law which also is thus unnecessarity presetv;ed. 
as somethmg md^endent of the Hmdu Code 

(c) Becogiution of Caste or Varna absolutely unneces- 
sary and unjustifiable 


, (1) The Bill relating to intestate succession does not 

refer to any caste or Varna. Its provisions apply to all 
Hmdus irxeq>ecti.ve of these diftereoces It shows conchi- 
sivdy that there is no justification for mtroducing these 
ideas mto the BiU regarding TnnmnEB. 

(2) Boles of succession are a matter nffeoting the' 
division of property and may vary in practice in diffarotif 
localities But inamage is a umversal and natural jdieno- 
menon among ail civihsed peoples. Why ^ould that be 
mbjected to eictraordmaiy or 'unnatural restnctions 
"Caste" unknown anywhere else m the world’ 

(3) A marriage which is not permissible under clause 
4 W becomes quite vahd as soon as it is performed m * 
vMlation of the law, according to Clause 7, which diows 
that the prohibition under 4 (&) is unreasonable and un- 
necessary. 


(4) T he Committee has made no attempt to 
or justify why a restramt on the ground of caste is neoes- 

^ ^ 3,000 castes 

nianber of sub-castes and picked to 
four castes only for preservation. What hann wouM. 
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Jbappen if these are also looted or what benefit would 
accrue by their preservation are questions which the 
.Conmuttee has had no courage to consider. 

■5, Prejudicial to healthy Reform and Progress. 

(a) So long as social evils and superstitions like caste 
are based merely on unregulated customs and 
tradition, there is a chance of then dying out by 
confusion or non-observance as is actually hap- 
< pening. If they are given statutory recogihtion in 
.a code, all reform and progress would become 
I difficult, if not impossible 

<(^) Just as Hmdu-Muslim differences have bwene 
dangerously acute as a result of their recogmtion 
for pohtical purposes, so the caste divisions will 
be emphasis ed and will lead to similar unhappy 
results by their adoption and Enforcement by the 
^ legislature. 

A(c) ^Many milhons of Hmdus are already discontented 
with the caste "system. There' arte many others . 
’ ^wKo are hoping to abolish it The Bill will be a 
'‘/’^low to all such and will reinforce the dying 
forces of orthodqsy and caste exploitation. 

»(d) There is no justification to make the procedure of 
Civil mamage difficult and offensive. It should 
‘ be as easy and as much hke that of the customary 
marriage as possible. The provisions regarding 
the Civil mamage m the Bill seem to serve only 
'to discourage them Bi places like Malabar the 
'customary marriages are registered by the village 
' officers on a simple report by the parties SuA 
a procedure will meet the requirements of re^s- 
' tration m the case of Civil marriages also That 
'the Committee has an idea to discourage Civil 
marriages is evidenced by the suggestion m ^e 
•explanatory note that “it is worth considering 
" -whether a Hmdu should be treated as an outcast 
'for entering mto a Civil marriage.” _ , 
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6. Based on onh^thy attempt to revive and peipetnate 

Caste different. 

unnecessaty and irrational ideas and provisions 
have crept mto the Bills as a result of the eagemess- 
shown to safeguard the "Castes” 

(a). The undefinaUe Varna is brou^t in to give susti- 
fication to caste. 

(&) Unnecessary words hke Gotra and Pravara are 
introduced without definition 'to give strength to 
the caste' 

(r) Two kin^ mamage are^promulgated sol^ to 
'preserve the castes 

(d) Civil mamages are made inconvenient and offen- 
sive with a view to safeguard the castes 
< (e) Threat of outcastmg is held out to discourage civil 

marriage and preserve the castes 

(/) The Bill itself is made ludicrous by prohibiting 
certam mamages in one clause but vahdatmg 
them as soon as they are celebrated m violation, 
of the provision, solely for the purpose of mam- 
tammg the castes 

(p). The fu nd a m e n tal object of codification is frustra- 
ted by recognising a Hmdu Law apart from the: 
Code, also for the safety of the castes. 

7. Opposed to canons of justice and hnmim freedom. 

(n) Men should at least be allowed to be bom free. 
To strangle their freedom and sdf-re^ect even 
while m the mother’s womb, permanently fix their 
social status and rights and disgrace them -fnr thdr 
birth, and then comp^ them to hve in that dis- 
grace all them life, sunply because thqr were bom 
of their parents, is a practice no civilized pec^le 
would tolerate and it is this practice that the BiU 
auns at reviving and streng&ening in the 
of ‘caste’. 
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(&} No studeat of History can deny that the ■ caste 
system has been the chief cause of the downf^ 
and subjection of many millions of TwdianB and 
.that even to-day it is re^onsible for the com- 
munal antagonisms which di^ace the comtry 
and constitute a threat to peace and good idlatioiis 
with other countries. It is such a vicious system 
the bill tends to prop up. 

( j(c) Free dtizensihip and democracy are impossible so 
long as men are considered to be nn£ree, unequal 
and disumted by their very birfli and th^ are 
compiled to live in the atmosphere of life-long 
mfenonty and discord. A people who consider 
then own co-rehgionists and countrymen unfit to 
associate with or hereditarily inferior should not 
be allowed to have any voice m the government 
of the country as th^ cannot be just or imparbaL 
The legahsmg of the caste system will be a decJa.- 
ration of the unfitnes of Indians for power and 
freedom 

<d) People may ignorantly cling to evil customs and 
superstitions The legislature need not penalise 
them if it has not the courage to do so But there 
IS no justification for any government or legida- 
ture to go out of its way to justify such evils and 
miforce them on the people destroying their legi- 
timate human freedom and self-reject No gov- 
ernment desmrvmg to be called civilised idiould 
take pains to recognise and enforce the castes 
which are so fundamentally absurd and crud. 
But the Bill does that 

Freedom of marriage is one of flie elementary 
rights of a citizen. To restrain it without suffi- 
cient justification is opposed to public morahfy- 
, In no part of the world is marriage prohibited on 
the ground of caste. Even in India fliere is no 
such prohibition among the Muslims or Chnsbans 
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or Sikhs or the Hindu Arya Samajists or BrahmO' 
Samajists If the Indian Legi^tore sanctions 
such an obnoxious restraint on the n^t of mar- 
riage, it would be an act worthy of worldwide- 
condemnation. 

(f) The prmciples of Varna cannot be and are not 
observed by any man today. The rules of caste^ 
are also violated every day by most Hindus m. 
one form or other It is such an uimatural and. 
imtrue conception that the Bills attempt to prop< 
up ivithout any necessity 

« 

(p) The caste divisions are a source of prestige and 
power to 5 per cent of the Hmdus (Brahmans). 
To all the rest they mean life-long inf enorify and 
disgrace To the Muslims, Christians and other 
non-Hmdus the social exclusiveness of caste is an 
unendurable insult That a modem 
Legislature should vote for the enforcement of 
such an atrocious weapon of eiqiloitation and 
slavery is unthinkable If it does, it would be 
a vote of the Indian’s unfitness for self-govern- 
ment (Please see “The Menace of Hmdu 
Imperialism” by Swami Dharma Theertha, BA, 
LLB, Caste and Democraiy by ^ M Panikkar- 
and an article entitled “Hidia and New Hidia” by 
Sm Han Singh Gour, Kt, MA, D Litt D. C. 
LLB m the Calcutta Review, Feb 1942). 


^ Amendment Suggested. — In the Bill te Marnag&- 
omit clauses 2(a), (b) and 4 (b) Make pro- 
cedure of civil marriage simpler 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED 

BY THB 

INDIAN SOCIAL CONGRESS 

10 'I 'HW 

BBITISH PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION 
TO INDIA 

IHonomable Members of the Detegation— 

The Indian Sodal Congress stands for the freedom 
of the people of India as distinguished from the pohtical 
freedom of the country from foreign dommation. It de- 
sires the latter freedom as ardently as any other Indian, 
but wants m addition that the peo^e of &dia as human 
bemgs shall be as free m their daily life as the peoples of 
the free countries of the world. , This human freedom is 
now denied m India as a result of cruel customs and supeiv 
stitioiis inherited from an unknown past, which the Britidi 
Government has contmued to preserve for reasons one 
•cannot understand. 

Denial of Human Kghts 

The following are, some instances of the denial of 
elementary human- ri^ts: — 

1. To be free-born is the inost elementary and most 
fundamental of all rights of man. This is demed by the 
Hindus The status and rights of a Hindu are 'determined 
before his birth, and nothing thereafter can alter them 

2. Even in such simple matters as eating and drink- 
mg Hmdus caimot associate witii Hindus, nor can Hindus 
■and Muslims or Christians associate as equals. 

348 
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3 Freedom of marriage is demed on account of the 
:restrictions imposed m the name of caste and creedi and 

numerous social customs, backed up by the State 

4 Ki^t to inheritance and succession is also inter- 
fered mth by the enforcement of unreasonable traditions 
and ancient laws 

5 Daily insult is offered to self-respectmg persons, 
Hmdus, Muslims, Christians and others by the observance 
of discrinunation, exclusiveness and imtoudiabihfy bet- 
ween man and man m pubhc places, the hot^, 
schools, colleges. Government ofiBces, factories, railway 
stations, etc. 

6 These imjust discriminations are carried into 
every department of the admmistration of the country, 
educational mshtutions, law courts, registration offices, 
birth and death records, police records, selection to the 
public services, election to the local bodies and the le^s- 
latures 

7 Women are denied their legitimate riiare of the 
benefits of civilization, their economic rights, their right 
to equri justice m married Me, their n^t to State re- 
cogmtion of the special service rendered to society by 
motherhood, their personal freedom to move about like 
other human beings without being caged in the Zenana or 
the Purdah 

8 Freedom of religion and worship is nlia> Twarto 
. practically impossible by unconscionable 

9 As a result of all these State-recognised restraints 
and divisions the people of India are cut up into tTiniwi^Ti r ig 
of meaningless and exclusive groups m the name of caste 
and creed The State both under the Mdian Hajas and 
the British Government has made it almost impossible 
for the people to umte or become free by any ordinary 
means As things are, no Indian can assert his human 
rights witiiout coming into conflict with the law and ad- 
ministration of the British in India 
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, 10. .After subjecting the people of India- to ei]foirced< 
social and. religipus disunion and mjusUce sanc tifie d by 
solemn recognition by the British Ibnpire, it is a cruel 
mockery to ask them to unite and present a united demand, 
for freedom.' 

Ke^onsibility of the British 

We shall now explam how the British Government 
IS morally responsible for the present tragic situation, 
and why, we are entitled to ask them to break with their 
own hands the chams.they have forged, before India ifr 
set free. 

ii I * 

(a) Ignorant people cling to false ideas, but a civilized 
Government must be found guilty if it recognises and 
enforces popular superstitions mstead of leaving th^ to 
die a natural death. The "castes and sub-castes” of 
have no fact or principle underlying them. Th^ are in 
every way >unju^, cruel, unreasonable, they are 
even understandable, and the Hmdu liaw Com- 
mittee appomted by -the Government of India has 
found that at, is , impossible to clanfy or define what 
caste IS There is no scimtific, logical or moral basis 
for .these .divisions and taboos, which crush the very 
hum^ty of^ the people of India' The Govemmeiiit 
should have refused tjo .give them a place in the common 
law, of .the land. The behever m caste should have been 
asked to observe it to his heart’s content in his home. 
No civilized Government in any part of the world would 
give its seal of sanction to'su^ a' foi^ custom, which by 
every canon of law and justice deserves to he st^pressed. , 

- (b) Exclusiveness and untouchabihty m dniikmg and 

eatmg m^ be the custom of a senseless people, hut' when, 
a Government allows such insultmg practices in public, 
places, such ^ hcensed hotels and restaurants, railway 
stations, pubhc offices, pubhc tanks and wells, etc by 
permitting reservation and special arrangements for the 
different castes and caeeds, it deserves to be condemned, 
e^edally m view of the fact that even private institO' 
tions, like the Taj Mahal Hotel, Missionary Institutions- 
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YMCJ^, etc successfully ignore the false prejudices of 
the people and cater to all classes of Indians without any 
discnnunation. 


(c) State recognition of the absurd caste qrstem has 
gone so far and so de^ that under the British Rule every 
Hindu is allotted a caste in his birth re^ster, and usualfy 
also a special comer m the cremation ground; no Hindu 
can get admission mto a school or register a document or 
appear before a Court of Law wittiout owning a caste; 
selection to the public services, election to the local bodies 
and the legislatures are based on. its recognition; from 
birth to death, from the small village up to the Viceroy’s 
‘Council, for all practical purposes, the Hindu is obhged 
"to own and profess a caste unless he is prepared to pU^r 
the role of a martyr. 

. (d) A cage is a cage whether it is made of iron bars 

•or silk cloth The Government should have openly dis- 
countenanced the practice of women being obliged to 
move m pubhc and attend public ofOces like courts; 
schools, hoqiitals, etc caged m the Purdah. Let *li «vn 
•either remam m the Zenana or come out as free men and 
women as they do elsewhere But the Biitiah Govern- 
ment has solemnly sanctified the Purdah and the resul ting 
slavery of the women by protecting the cruel sentiment 
of selfi^ men. 


(c) A common Government and a common mtizen- 
stap winch underlies it, demanded that the Government 
should have given to the people a common law of mar- 
mage md property rights and’diould have countenanced 
dwation from ^ common law only for exceptionally 
strong re^^ But the British administration of iS 
^ creation of separate laws, authorities 

**'^°*" auttority scriptures of which few 
anything before the British canie Bri- 
tam 1^ felled to establish ordinary mvil n^ts freed 

iures She has prevented the gronth of cimc life £ 
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lavishly bestowing State support on the rfaimff of the- 
priests and their ancient books. 

(/) When a rehgious grot^ or order or institution has 
reasonable definiteness and just basis for its member^p, 
constitution and management, the Government m^y be 
justified in givmg a mmimum recogmtion; but when a 
foreign Government make a fetish of recognising and pro- 
tectmg every alleged rehgious group and sect and insti- 
tution, though their constitution, membership and man- 
agem^t are involved m ambiguity, it perpetuates 
innumerable mjustices^ as for example — (1) Many people 
are deprived of their right and freedom of religion and. 
wor^p as in the case of non-Brahmans of the South and 
the untouchable classes (2) Small, exclusive nunonties 
acquire vested mterests and exploit tiie mafiRPs, as for 
instance — the Brahmans and priests, (3) Huge public 
msbtutions mvolvmg many crores of rupees are mis- 
managed or misapphed or used, for anti-social activities 
and exploitation of the people, • as for example — the 
numerous temples and Muths scattered all over iViHia. 
(4) People are deprived of their freedom to grow and 
reform their religious and social hfe as m India, where 
the Government forcibly mamtains th4 stattis quo in these 
matters (5) The pubhc lose their right to manage their 
common funds and institutions for tiie common good 
when the State enforces privileges and discriminations. 
The Hindus have been tembly handicapped m this way. 
(6) Muslims, Christians and other non-Hmd^ cannot 
obtain legitu^te legal status and ri^ts-as Hmdus, thou^ 
they may have in aU honesty become Hmdus in faith. 
Numerous similar mjushces are mvolved when the Gov- 
ernment gives its sanction to the abuses of religion. , 

Prom one end of India to the other the people are- 
religiously, socially and legally vivisected mto thousands 
of groups. By all raeahs let tiiem observe their rehgious 
separateness in them homes and places of wor^p, but 
no Govenoment ou^t to legalize unreasonable social 
separateness in such a way' as to make it impossible for 
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■the people to unite for political ends The present con- 
dition of India IS that the Government by sanctifying 
ioohsh social distinctions has made unification and co- 
opeiation for political purposes virtually impossible 

Some Su^estions ’ 

The followmg suggestions mdicate m 'vrhat manner 
the Bnti^ Government has ared m the past and can 
rectify its mistakes if it is mterested m hberatmg the 
people 

(a) Caste should be completely banned ini every 
spheie of pubhc lif^ as an arrangement opposed to all 
canons of lave, justice, freedom and humamty 

(i) The Go'vernment should refuse to be a party to 
the observance of caste in prxvate hfe and no nght, 
private or pubhc founded on caste, should recave State 
support 

(c) Caste or communal mstitutions of a pubhc 
character, such as schools, Umversities, hotels, restaurants, 
play-grounds, co-operative soc-eties eta exceptmg the 
purely rehgious ones, should be prohibited 

(d) Caste or commimal differences ^ould not be re- 
cognised for purposes of appomtment to the services or 
election to the local bodies or the Legislatures 

(c) Disowning of caste ought to be a condition of 
ehgibihty for the pubhc services and for electioni to the 
pubhc bodies . 

(f) All rehgious mstitutions claimmg any legal nght 
or property should be forced to ha've an ascertamable 
constitution definmg their member^ip and management, 
and m the absence of such constitution legal recogmtion 
and protection should be refused 

(ff) The Government ^ould not mterfere m any way 
ivith ■the management of any purely rehgious institution 
The State should be complet^y secular Behgion and its 
acbvities should be left to pn^vate effort 
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(A) No fund or property other than what is necessary 
for the maintenance of rehgious wor^^p and rehgious m> 
rjtruction shall be owned by ai^ religious institutioiu 
Heligion ^ould not be allowed to become a vested mer- 
est m lay a&iirs 

(t) Women’s right to freedom, equality, and economic 
xi^ts, should be recognised and all customs to the con- 
trary should be discountenanced 

(;) The civic ri^ts of all classes of the people should 
be lifted out of the interference of religion. Laws of 
marriage, inheritance and succession ^ould be based on 
economic and social co^iderations and not on mere 
custom or the scriptures 

(k) Legislation of all kinds ^ould be entirely on 
scientific and democratic ptmciples uninflumiced by reli- 
gious considerations 

(l) Bebgious institutions .should confine their activ- 
ily to the mamtenance of worship and religious instruc- 
tion and prevented from undertakmg secular function^ 
such as, education, business, recreation,, chari^, medical 
aid, etc , all these, if privatdiy organised,* shall be separat- 

' ed from rehgioni and govmmed by tiie common law of 
the land 

(«0 AH those who have sufifared by their cruel ex- 
clusion from progress and civilizatiou in the past, such 
as the women and the untoudiable classes,' ^ould be 
given speaal State protection imtil they come up to the 
level of the rest of the population m education, culture 
and economic well-bemg. 

These freedoms nghts should be enforced in 
order that the people of India may be free, and also 
guaranteed by the Constitution of PEEE INDIA 

(krs) K. L. RALLIA BAM; 
General Secretary, 
Indian Social Congress. 


5, Masson Bead, 
Lahore, 

■26th January, 1946 
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SOME OPINIONS AND BEVIETKIS ON THE MENACE' 
OF HINDU IMPERIAUSM 


(FIRST EDITION) 

1 Su Tej Bahadur Sapru, Allahabad — 

i am prepared to admit that it » a very remark- 
able booJr wntten coiiiageously aiid mdependently With, 
its analysis of some of the features of the existmg situa- 
tion I find myself in agreement It is very refieshmg 
to find the statement at page 246 that the Hmdu-Mushm 
problem is one which can never be solved on a purely 
pohtical basis by party compromises or by administrative 
safeguards I also thoroughly endorse the view at page 
311 that permanent Hindu-Mushm umty can be achieved 
through cultural rapprochement and mcreasmg social afh- 
mty Altogether I welcome the pubhcation of such a 
book as evidence of tne fact that there are some peoplCi. 
at any rate, even now who can think mdependently 
and do not merely suoscribe to fashionable slogans 

2 Calcutta Review, Calcutta — 

Characterised by a broad hberahsm, this challenge 
to the educated and patriotic Hmdu is from the pen of 
one who has given up aU we hold dear for xhe service 
of his commumty, his motherland and the world Bold 
and fearless, the author pleads passionately and convin- 
cmgly for the removal of those defects m Hindu society 
which in his view as -veil as m that of all lovers of the 
Hmdu way of life, ^re to-day insidiously destroying its 
power for good And in domg so, he lajs under contri- 
bution the knowledge he has gathered from authoritative 
somces as well as hit. deep and wide expeiience of life 
as lived by the Hmdu community to-day. 
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The contnbution made by the author mth regard 
to the solution, of one of our most pressing and vexatious 
problems, Hindu-Mdslun unily, should receive re^ectful 
consideration from not only ihe members of the^ two 
commumties but also from every patriotic Indian. He 
deserves to be congratulated for the hght he has thrown 
on it. 

We confidently recommend the careful study of this 
very valuable book not only to the Hmdu for whom it 
IS pnmanly meant but to all irrespective of caste and 
creed for, while it deals with problems peculiar to only 
one and that the largest rehgious group m India, it is 
no less important to every Indian dealing as it does 
indirectly with the well-being of all the children of India 
which can be looked for only when the largest com- 
mumty m it has attained its pristme moral strength and 
health 

3. Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta — 

The Menace of Hindu Imperialism a fearless exami- 
nation of national evils is a penetrating study of all that 
are, and have always been, m the opinion of the auflior> 
great impediments to the normal growth of an Indian 
people 

‘The people had sunk into such deplorable depths' 
of superstition and indulgence that a great qnntual 
leader was necessary to lift them up and open their vision 
to the consolations of a virtuous life as distmct from the 
false hopes derived from cruel rituals. It was the gra- 
dual submission of the ruling class to the creed of the 
priests that had brought the whole of society to its knees, 
and a teacher competent to influence and rouse the kings 
could alone have succeeded in altering the situation 
Such as inspired saviour appeared in Lord Buddha from 
among the royal class itself, and succeeded in restoring 
to the nation its capacity to fed. and think and act un- 
tramelled by the myths of priestcraft.' 
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That IS the authox’s tr^d of thoia^t and way of 
argument, which both have been earned by strength, of 
e\'idence all through. As a s^ess social worker Swami- 
31 wants to present to the Hindu public the drawbadm 
of then philosophy of life which had never grown indeed 
mto a national mtegnly The entire theme centrea 
around— why did a great people like the Indians fall so 
low m their national revival? The author’s answer to 
the question is such as not to be at once thrown over- 
board He is very bold m his assertions whidi again are 
upheld by facts esche^ved from the hterary endowments 
of the Bishis He shews that the programmes of reform 
had been in every case at odds Brahmans had everywhere 
been hostile to the movements m which others 
struggled to be free The writer >sustams that Brahmm- 
ism IS the greatest obstacle to national life even to-day 

The socio-pohtical implication of the battle of Kuruk- 
shetra is great According to the mterpretation of it by 
Swami Dharma Theerthaji Maharaj the mntenrtmg 
p^es were the Kshatriya kings— ‘the orthodox party 
led by the “Brahman Drona, and the bberal party led by 
the great Indian ruler, Kndma’; The writer continues 

The Mahabharata war had destroyed the power of the 
Indo-Aryan rulers Ksbatnya kings, warriors and nobles 
had died by thousands Though the Brahman party had 
been defeated, the Brahman as a class suffered nothing 
They kept out of the conflagration and were not 
in men or wealth They were mterested only m setting 
one kmg against another, one party against anrAtitw 
party, m keeping the Kshatnyas always fi g h ting either 
among themselves or with Indian kmgs, and m thig they 
succeeded until the Ksbatnya power was practicallv 
annihilated' 

The histoncal outlook of the Mahabharata war can- 
not possibly he assigned a meaning more plausible from 
a sonologist’s point of view than this Besides haimg 
shown the prepotency of Brahmamsm in every phase of 
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Hindu sopiology and polity the wnter deals with how 
India IS kept m chains even now These chapters as well 
as the chapters on constructive thoughts and efforts are 
as pungent and conscientious as the foregoing ones 

( 

4. "Leader,” Allahabad — The author has freely 
drawn upon a number of historical authorities to interpret 
the history of the rise and downfall of the Hmdus since 
pre-historic tunes to the present day m a new hght from 
a reformer’s view-point. He is a learned and mdefatig- 
ably active missionary; there is no wonder, therefore, that 
this missionary zeal is reflected through his quest cff theo 
causes of inherent weakness of the Hmdu soaal structure 
The social meqmties and injustices, the ruthless exploita- 
tion and tyranny to winch the vast majority of the Hmdus 
have been subjected, and the abominable socio-rehgious 
abuses and corruptions that have been eatmg mto the 
very vitals of the Hmdu nation have all been ascribed to 
the smister activities of Brahmanism 

The author does not only offer destructive criticism, ' 
he has presented constructive proposals that,’ he thinks, 
will lead to the development of real nationahsm by bring- 
ing about the unification of the Hmdus and a permanent 
Hmdu-Muslim um^. The book is written m a torcefuL 
style. ' 

5 “Tiihime”, Lahore— It is one of the most remark- 
able books on India written m recent years, and brmgs 
to bear on the problem of national regeneration a new 
outlook characterised by severe self-examination, bold 
condemnation of vices and evils which keep the natioit 
down, and an equally bold enunciation of remedies for 
their removal The writer, though new to this part of 
India, IS a well-known and tried social and_ rehgious- 
worker of South India, and was the leader of a very m- 
fluential Hmdu Missionary Association there A man of 
renunciation, he has dedicated his hfe to the cause of 
Hmdu rehgion and society. The book breathes the poig- 
nant thoughts and feelings of a man who longs to save 
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the conunuzuty of his birth, from its weakness and. sms, 
hut is also grieving for the tragic failures of its past his- 
tory and miserable lot of the suftenng masses and the 
cruel apathy of those in position and power Every page 
breathes a holy mdignation against the forces which keep 
the TTmHus divided, suppressed and en^ved, it is a 
patriotic and nghteoi''s mdignation proceedmg from one 
who IS impatient to redeem his fellow-men from age-long 
exploitation and thraldom 

In the past great nen and women have attempted to 
solve the caste-problem of the Hmdus Whatever might 
be. the ultimate fate of the author’s ideas and efforts m 
this direction, there is no gainsaymg the fact that he has 
approached the question m an entirely new manner and 
has suggested solutions which are most modem m their 
conception There is hound to be difference of opinion 
.about the views of the wnt«r on many facts of Indian 
history, and the book is m a way revolutionary But the . 
mam object of the author is clear He beheves that caste 
and priestcraft were responsible for the dismtegration of 
Hmdu society and its downfall He tbmlrg that the forces 
of e^loitation agamst which Rama, Knsbna and Buddha 
and Nanak and Dayananda fought are as active now as 
they were m the past and stand m the way of India’s free- 
dom He warns his ooiintrymen that all efforts at Hmdu- 
Muslim unity would end m a fiasco unless TT 1 n^^ll fife is 
purged of its exclusiveness In ^ort, he tbmkg that if the 
Hmdus are emancipated India will be free and if TTindn 
life IS nahonahsed India will become a nation All lovers 
of Indian freedom will find m his study of the problem 
material to pause and think The author intends to maim 
his thesis the basis of a non-political movement for 
freedom, Hmdu-Muslim umty and Universal brotherhood, 
and this fact ought to enhance its importance to those who 
are leading the fight for hidia’s freedom 

6 Social Welfare, Bombay — This is one more con- 
tribution to the mcrezising pohtical hterature on Trulm 
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It is written with the intention of creating a mass awaken- 
ing amongst Hmdus to the dang^ towards which' the; 
are heading by their complacency, snug outlook on effete 
forms and rituals. The writer, himself a Hmdu mission- 
ary, wants to bring about a revival of Hinduism m its 
true form and offers a number of useful suggestions as 
to the programme of work to be undertaken . . . 

He has his suggestions regardmg the revival of 
Hmduism m its proper form and he sets forth measures 
for bnngmg about Hmdu Unity which m its turn would 
lead to HindU-Muslim unity. 

The suggestions regardmg abohtion of the caste 
system, simplification, modernisation and uniform ap- 
plication of Hmdu Law and the actual practice of reh- 
gious toleration, religious freedom, and the provision for 
a study of comparative religions are worthy of adoption 
for better national understanding and national welfare 
The ideas expressed m the chapters dealing with these 
problems are very progressive and deserve to be consider- 
ed in all seriousness ^ 

The book will amply repay its study, by cmveying 
a fresh outlook and more cogent arguments for a Ehndu 
Reformation Though every one may not agree with all 
its arguments, conclusions, or ideology, the readers will 
appreciate its ardent enthusiainn and smcere attempt at 
presenting a plea for a more reahstic and modem outlook ^ 
on the part the people whose voice should and would 
ultimatdyicount for a lot 

7 All India Book Weekly, Bombay — A bold Hmdu seer 
sits m a trance not to gaze into an esoteric crystal to pres- 
age on all the more esotenc future but to indulge a ‘mood' 
of philosophic contemplation and calm dispassionate ana- 
lysis to discover the canker spots of Hinduism. He cares a 
button-hole if umpteen millions of his own Told’ brand 
him as a down-right heretic and send him to the gallows 
on listemng to his ghastly revelations. He is an icono- 
clast He IS out to shatter creeds and demohsh idols, And 



on his Promethean errand he goes on undaunted with the 
inspuration of a Hebrew prophet There is hardly a popu- 
lar doctrme or doctimaire that he does not challenge> 
hardly a rehgious dogma or stigma that he does not sub- 
ject to the hammer of merc'less logic His mmd reels 
when he fhmks of the oblivion that surrounds us His 
microscopic analysis harrows him with fears and hurries 
him to despair and he declares, “If at any time the In dian 
nation ceases to live, it will undoubtedly be a case of 
suicide and not of murder ” 


This IS the hne of thought that Swami Dharma 
Theertha develops m his masterly thesis, THE MENACE 
OP HINDU IMPERIALISM, perhaps the most outspoken 
and potent contribution to contemporary socio-reiigious 
literature It is very oifficult indeed to predict how 
far the bflok will succeed in reonentmg and rationahsmg 
the mmd and outlook of our social reformers and thinkers, 
but about one thing there cannot be any doubt that m 
Swamiji we have a critic of almost umque equipment 
for the multi-sided nature of his task He is a pure 
mtellectuahst for whom there can be none of the 
emotional softness, none of the warmth and tenderness, 
which belongs to a diilerent, and frequently a more 
influential, type of thmker His task, like that of the 
surgeon, is to lay bare the seat of the disease He there- 
fore pierces mto the most sensitive depths of our popular 
Ideologies, utterly regardless of the wmcmg, or even of 
the cries of pam, when some deeply hidden prenudice 
or complacency feels the touch of the steel Not un- 
o^ does he bite us with the cobras of his tongue and 
stmg us with the scorpions of his pen But he is cruel 


“^1°^ Piesentation of our case tban on 
a. just segment of accounts” If therefore a correct 

^ ™ find ourselverS 

altogether insolvent nation, threatened at every moment. 
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•with voluntary liquidation According to him, no people 
V. liad more warnings o£ their inevitable doom and mote 
extended opportumtu^s of retnevmg the disaster 
the Hindus But warmn^s have produced no effect and 
opportumties have been callously disregarded. We have 
jiever thought that nationahty has to be bmlt on self-know- 
ledge and self-culture, on a correct understandmg of' the 
past and a courageous shapmg of the future Nation- 
ahty, he pomts out, is the capacity of a people to orgamse 
and function as an orgamc unit It is more of the nature 
of a dynamic impulse than of a static unity already 
attamed But instead of bemg the true inheritors of the 
past) possessors of the present and builders of the tutura 
we seek consolation in the records of bygone ages 'like 
the pauper who dehgits m going over the pages of old 
.account books relatmg to his thrivmg business prior to 
his msolvency’ 

The mstitution of caste and Brahmanism axe the 
chief targets against which he directs his artillery fire. 
What have they stood for, he pertinmitly asks, except 
social and rehgious jnjustices, inequahties, mtolerances 
and exploitation’ What have they meant except the 
mtellectual and moral stagnation d£ the Hmdu masses, 
the emasculation of the nation forced to hve or die in 
an atmosphere of inferiority and disunion and the sub- 
mergence of all true religion m a flood of ceremoniza- 
tion and its prostitution for the exploitation of the masses? 
The caste divisions net only make the Hmdu society a 
mere congregation of innumerable “Pakistans" but also 
make Hinduism a staudmg msult to humamty. 

These are unpalatable statements that would make 
our great Pundits frown and fumble But they are Just 
unpleasant We have the verdict of history before us 
and the experience of centuries behind us. Few of us 
-would have the..courage to deny that Brahmanism has 
dug the grave of the mighty Hmdu empires in the past 
•and IS responsible for all the strife and dissen^on of the 
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present If we are out to rise as a, nation with peace at 
home and security abroad, we must eictncate ourselves 
from the Brahmamcal social order A golden nationahty 
cannot be built on leadmi foundations 


The dilemma of Hamlet faces hidia to-day To be 
or not to be— that is the qu^tion that looms large before 
her We have been the ‘physicians’ of the world in the 
past To-day that great physician is on fais bed of con- 
i-alascmice Iromcal though it may seem, the physician 
to-day must cure himself* Can we regam our lost 
\itality and cure our debihty’ Yes But not through 
external amputations massagmg and bandages but 
through a course of proper dietetics and an mtemalbath. 
Swamiji has lost faith neither m the future nor m the 
recuperative power of the race 

He desires to mtroduce a new currency of social 
conduct which may effectively demonetize the old 

We feel grateful that m these days of cheap jour- 
nalism and cheaper pohtics, we have at least one man 
amongst us whose vision is neither clouded nor contami- 
nated and who has nerves enough to declare with utmost 
frankness and candour, that which he sees 


- 8 "Gnazdian”, Madras— 

This IS a book which every unbiassed patriot 
should read, mark and digest In truth it is an attempt 
to mterpret Ihdian H’story with a view to discover the 
true sources of our weakness ^Hiis analysis is under- 
taken to dear the wa/ for frue national progress . . , . 
The true quarrel is with imperialism and those who 
diampion it and not with any commumty The author 
MS taken for his authority Bhndu writers who cannot 
be reused of bias, such as R C Dutt, Ranade, Jadunath 
Sarkar, Vydia, etc 


mam thesis of the author may be stated in the 
foZlowmg Repositions —CO That we should leave our 
smug satisfaction with oursdves and become criHcal of 
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oursdves if we desire to advance; («) that we should 
fl^t imperialism inside us much as we abhor it m our 
rulers, (w) that for the umon and advance of India we 
must synthesise our communal cultures mto an Indian 
national culture, (i») that for the evolution of an unified 
Indian nation we have to discard caste, idolatry, and 
mythology and reinstate m their place brotherhood, 
monotheism and worship m spmt; (v) that the umty ot 
India cannot be achieved through pohtical devices but 
by social and cultural rapprochements, (vi) that all the 
reform forces should umte to create a moral and social 
revolution; (to) tfiat a revolt against Hindu Impenahsm 
IS necessary for the security of Hindu democracy 

We think we have summarised accurately the crucial 
pomts of the author We cannot imagme any serious 
thinker or sincere patriot refusmg to aclmowledge 
the force and appropriateness of every one of these pomts. 
We hope that the book will hasten the social revolution 
long since overdue 

9. “Obsever”, Cuttack— 

It IS a book which has been written with a strong 
faith m action to revivify the Hindu Society purgmg 
the dross out of it The method suggested is not bad. 
But how to change the mentahty of the inactive Hmdu 
mmd’ Most of the Hmdus perform ceremonies based 
on caste and latter day puramc scriptures They have 
no active faith m these domgs But the old momentum 
IS great, as great as when the Hunalayas or for the 
matter of that, the very earth was set m motion which 
IS bemg earned on still out of the old momentum Who 
IS the giant to stop it^ But the rnipact of the Mussal- 
mans, the Christians and in the past of the Huns, the 
Sakas, etc , has slowed the motion to a great extent Out 
of the puddles of Hmdmsm to-day, priestcraft, and caste 
must not be saved but must be drowned The book 
excites, jjnspires and also .provokes the reader to thmk 
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±mously. The Hmdu-Mushm Unity will be possible 
-when the Hindu Society will be more active, and dead 
to fonnahhes and forms of old. 

10. Sir Jogendra Singh, Simla — 

It IS written with a distinction of style and clearness 
’Of vision In all my writings &om my youth upward I 
have held that an Indian-nabonhood cannot prosper un- 
less it overcomes some of the evils which we have been 
nursing for centuries I hope the book will find a wide 
■cuculation and wm approval 

11 Dr B R Amhedkar, Bamhay — 

The book is written from a pomt of view which I 
appreciate very much I am myself writing a book m 
which I have touched many of the pomts which I find 
are dealt with in the book The book was therefore a 
very welcome thmg to me 

12 “The Theosophist,** Madras — 

This is a useful and well-wntten book, inspired by 
ainceie philanthropy and zeal for reform, and based on 
■scholarly researches mto Indian history and modem 
movements 

13 Sir Ahdul Qaddr, Lahore— 

I have read the book with great mterest I tbiwV 
the author has done a great service to the country by 
writmg so frankly and so vigorously about some of the 
weak pomts of the Hindu social system .... I am nian 
glad to notice that Swamiji has laid stress on the promo- 
tion of the cause of Hmdu-Muslim unity ^ . . 

14 Youngmen of India, Calcutta — 

The pohtical and the cultural conflicts which have 
been going on m India, durmg the past decades have 
been stimulating a new ferment within the Hmdu 
Society On the one hand there are apologists hke Sir 
Badha Knshnan, who have given a new mteipretation 
to the old religious practices and forms of thought, and 
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on the other hand there fre writers like Panniker andi 
the author of the book under review, who, with a cour- 
ageous frankness, acknowledge the prevailing evils of 
the Hindu Society and suggest ways and means of a, new 
orientation. 

The Menace of ISndu Imperialism is written with 
a keen ^ight into' the historical development of 
Hinduism from the earhest times. While, the Hinduis m 
of the Vedic period was'pure, and free from fatal defects, 
the rise and doimnalion of Brahmanism has been the 
cause which has contributed the most to the deterioration 
and dismtegration of the Hmdu system. This thesis is 
put forward, mamtained and supported by a careful 
citation of facts of history, based on a wide and discri- 
mmating study The writer is not an enemy of Hmduism, 
bent on its destruction and de^adation, but rather he is a 
keen reformer devoted to the cai^se of reformation thiough 
a thorough-gomg purge of the d^cmical features of the 
Hindu Society He writes his 'book with a freshness'’of 
imnd, and a spint of constructive rehabihtation , He 
puts forward a scheme for the inauguration of a rqire- 
sentative All-India Hmdu Congress with the object of 
bringing about sohdanty and oneness of aim withm the 
Hindu household Apart from the 'regeneration of the 
Hindus, he sees no pohtical emancipation of India The 
caste IS a deadly enemy— "No Freedom with Caste" 

“The revival of Caste-Raj in any form is the great- 
est menace of the present crisis which all hberty-loving 
people! Hmdus, Sikhsi Muslims and Christians, should 
umte m combating 

The book is -well worth a careful reading. 




